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EDITORIAL 


argument over the naming of musical works, but 

I do not feel in the mood for argument this month. 
Perhaps it is the approach of Christmas, or perhaps 
it is the fatigue consequent upon the launching of Voz, 
of which, by the way, it is too early to speak yet. 
It is enough to say that the fourth number will have 
appeared before these words of mine are in print, 
and that by next January I hope to be in a position 
to tell readers of THE GRAMOPHONE something 
about the prospects of the new venture. One thing, 
however, I will say to the opponents of names, and 
that is that I have just been told that Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat major was originally known as 
the Venus Symphony. Here then is an opportunity 
to insist on the use of a legitimate title, and, I might 
add, an opportunity to allot one or two more titles 
in the same style. It should not be hard to find 
among Mozart’s many symphonies one that would 
respond to Mercury as a title. Surely my main 
contention is still unanswered. My contention is that 
if the composers who have to rely on opus numbers 
to differentiate their works had been writing to-day 
they would have been the first to find names for 
many of their works which are at present untitled. 
Even Sir Edward Elgar, who only has two symphonies 
to worry about, gave his Second Symphony a motto, 
‘“* Rarely, rarely, com’st thou, spirit of delight.” As 
for the argument that the popularity of the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven is proof positive that 
neither I nor Mr. Perey Scholes know what we are 
talking about, my reply is that the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven has, by repeated playings, achieved 
the position in most people’s minds of being THE 
Fifth Symphony, so that Fifth has become a memor- 
able title. At the same time, I still maintain that 
the story of Fate knocking at the door did charge 
the popular imagination and did create in the public 
the right mood in which to listen to the Fifth Sym- 
phony. One of the evils of the gramophone and the 
radio is that, in spite of all they will do to make great 
music easily heard, they are undoubtedly going to 
spoil for the youth of the future some of the great 
moments that may happen in a man’s life. It is 
never going to be quite the same thing to hear the 
Fifth Symphony for the first time either on a gramo- 
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phone record or over the microphone. His first 
hearing of the Fifth Symphony should mark a for ever 
unforgetable moment in a young man’s intellectual 
spiritual, moral, and imaginative development. I 
can remember that for myself that experience was 
like the sudden turning of a key which seemed to 
admit me in one sublime instant to the whole com- 
pany of human nature. That sudden unlocking of 
my heart in the presence of a great audience could 
never have been experienced in the isolation of my 
own room. I was sitting in the right hand corner 
of the top tier at Queen’s Hall, leaning over the 
orchestra and seeming positively to be floating on the 
music. I was not caught up to any seventh heaven 
of my own personal raptures, but rather I was, as 
it were, absorbed into the expression of humanity 
which was visible all around me. I recall that close 
to my own place there were sitting a young man 
and a young woman very much in love with one 
another. She was dressed in an “ arty ” green gown 
of the period, and he was the kind of farouche young 
man with tumbled hair, thin face, and bright hungry 
eyes who may be seen by the dozen in any artistic 
quarter busy hoping to become famous one day. 
And when Fate came knocking at the door in that 
opening first movement I lost all consciousness of 
my own petty egoism, and heard Fate knocking at 
the door for those two young people, and presently 
for the mass of that audience. The whole world 
seemed in love that afternoon, the whole world seemed 
hoping to become famous one day. 

Many years later I experienced an infinitely fainter 
repetition of the emotion I have tried to communicate 
to my readers, but which I am only too well aware 
remains incommunicable as a dream, when I first 
played those old H.M.V. records made before the war 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra playing the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven under Nikisch. No 
gramophone record since of the Fifth Symphony has 
kindled in me even the dimmest suggestion of that 
first glorious performance so many years ago in 
Queen’s Hall, and I am inclined to maintain that 
the genius of a really great conductor like Nikisch 
could surmount even the apparently unsurmountable 
difficulties of old-fashioned reproduction. Indeed, 
I believe that if the Fifth Symphony ever obtains 
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another such interpretation for the gramophone it 
will have the power to stir in me the memory of those 
moments I have loved long since and lost awhile. 
But all this is an account of my personal reaction to 
the music, and it may be, for instance, that some 
young man will get from the album of the Fifth 
Symphony, published last month by Parlophone, 
played by the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, 
and conducted by Josef Rosenstock, at any rate as 
much as I got from those four old H.M.V. discs. 
In fairness to later publications, it must be remem- 
bered that the performance by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was the only performance of a 
complete symphony we had in those days, and that 
the great wealth of music which has been poured 
out during the last five or six years was unknown, 
almost undreamed of. 

Another album which appeared last month took 
me back to one of my first experiences of music, 
and that was the album of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, published by Columbia, with Huberman as 
the soloist, Steinberg as the conductor, and the Berlin 
State Orchestra. We have waited a long time for 
this Violin Concerto, and this is the first performance 
we have had of it for the gramophone. Perhaps 
that was the reason why I seem to obtain from it a 
revival of my youthful passion for Tchaikovsky’s 
music. Not that my youthful passion was a case of 
love at first sight. Indeed, it was by no means so. 
I never surrendered in some exquisite hour of youthful 
despair to the direct appeal of Tchaikovsky. I 
never, for instance, obtained from Tchaikovsky’s 
music ‘what for a year or two I took to be the final 
interpretation of human life I supposed I had 
obtained from my first reading of ‘“‘The Brothers 
Karamazof.” Nowadays, my volumes of Dostoievsky 
remain on my shelves undisturbed. I envy Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s ability still to think ‘“‘ The Brothers 
Karamazof” one of the supreme interpretations of 
life through fiction. To be sure, there are moments 
when I ask myself if Mr. Arnold Bennett really does 
know quite as much about human nature as I should 
like to think he does, and whether indeed his attitude 
toward “The Brothers Karamazof’’ may not in its 
essence resemble the attitude of a small boy in front 
of the conjuror who has successfully mystified him. 
And then in another mood I tell myself that Mr. 
Bennett’s belief in “‘ The Brothers Karamazof”’ may 
be the way in which his religious instinct, so ardently 
and so completely overcome in the matter of any 
credulity over the supernatural,*is compelled to 
express itself. I fancy that if a commission of 
inquiry were held into the mental state of those 
who in maturity still found Dostoievsky capable of 
stirring what, for convenience, I shall have to call 
their souls, it would be discovered that all those 
remaining susceptible had been incapable of respond- 
ing to the claims of a supernatural revelation. How- 
ever, I must abandon this really unwarrantable 
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discussion of Dostoievsky’s effect on Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s imagination at the age of 62, and return to 
Tchaikovsky. 

To be honest, I certainly detect in myself the 
symptoms of enjoying Tchaikovsky’s music again, 
and I shall take the first opportunity of testing my 
capacity to enjoy Dostoievsky as a writer, for perhaps 
I have been suffering from a temporary blindness, 
and perhaps as I draw nearer to the sixties I shall 
find in Dostoievsky that answer to the riddle of 
humanity with which he seemed to provide me in 
my earlier twenties. Such a remark seems to 
indicate that I am venturing to put Tchaikovsky 
on the same mental plane as Dostoievsky. But 
however far my own personal revolt against 
Dostoievsky’s writing may have been carried for the 
last twenty years, I cannot bring myself to do that. 
I cannot so completely rid myself of intellectual 
snobbery as to admit, at any rate at present, that what 
has come to seem the facile grief of Tchaikovsky 
could ever affect me with such a conviction of human 
grief in any way that could be compared with 
Dostoievsky’s former power to affect me with it. 
Well I remember the excitement with which the 
arrival of the Pathetic Symphony in England filled 
the young men and maidens of the time. I must 
have been about sixteen when I paid a visit to my 
friends, Dick Hewlett, the younger brother of 
Maurice, and Wolseley Charles, who had just come 
over from Dublin as a young pianist of the highest 
promise. You will remember Wolseley Charles as 
the accompanist of the Co-Optimists, and we have 
several of his excellent songs on gramophone records, 
He and Dick Hewlett were living in a boarding-house 
in Lillie Road, close to one of the entrances of the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition. I found them one morning 
sitting in the breakfast-room down in the basement, 
both in a state of eestasy over a performance they 
had heard of the Pathetic Symphony, and I remember 
Charles’s going to the piano and playing over that 
melody in the first movement. I can see now the 
expression on their two faces when I told them that 
I could not hear any melody in it. I think that if 
either of them could have afforded it they would 
have taken me off to consult an ear specialist in 
Harley Street. ‘‘ But you must be able to hear the 
melody in this,” Charles insisted, as he played it 
over again. However, I was firm on the subject 
of my inability to make anything of it. So then 
Hewlett had a shot and played it over and over to 
me. When I still shook my head, they gave it up 
in despair, and told me the story of a baboon which 
had escaped from Earl’s Court Exhibition and had 
been found by their landlady sitting in the bath 
when she went up to make her morning ablutions. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Hewlett,” she had called 
out as she slammed the door, “ there’s a big monkey 
in the bathroom ! ” 

Hewlett had ‘supposed that Charles or one of the 
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other lodgers had been playing a trick on the land- 
lady, and he had entered the bathroom with all the 
nonchalance in the world, only to drop all his shaving 
tackle as he just managed to slam the door in the 
baboon’s face. Nobody had known what to do 
until somebody had suggested fetching in a police- 
man, the usual resource of the perplexed Londoner. 
The policeman had gone upstairs as if to arrest a 
burglar, but he too had come out of the bathroom 
quicker than he went in, for the brute had sat on 
the edge of the bath and chattered at him. In the 
end it had been recaptured by a posse of keepers 
sent from Earl’s Court Exhibition. Apparently it 
had climbed up by a drain pipe outside the house. 
It really was a baboon, too; one of those dog-faced 
brutes with large teeth. After we had finished 
laughing over this adventure, Hewlett and Charles 
returned to the attack with more Tchaikovsky. In 
turn they played through most of the melodies of 
the Sixth Symphony, but after an exhausting hour 
or two I remained as deaf to its appeal as when we 
started. Every time I went to visit them at that 
boarding-house in Lillie Road, Hewlett and Charles 
would try to convert me to Tchaikovsky, and I 
remember one terrible morning when Charles had 
been commanded to play before Queen Alexandra, 
the Princess of Wales as she was then, and in his 
excitement had nearly managed to sever his thumb 
while cutting the bread at breakfast. Poor Charles 
was in despair, for he was thinking that his future 
was ruined. The grief over Tchaikovsky was for- 
gotten in the bitter disappointment of a friend, and 
it was not until three or four years later, when I 
had played the Sixth Symphony over and over to 
myself on an Aeolian organ belonging to my friend 
George Montagu, who was then living in the next 
house to mine at Burford, that I began to surrender 
to Tchaikovsky. It may be significant that about 
the same period I was at the height of my devotion to 
Dostoievsky, but I am not going to make the least 
suggestion that there was any connection between 
enjoying Tchaikovsky’s music and appreciating 
Dostoievsky’s novels. However, once I had suc- 
cumbed to Tchaikovsky I succumbed in style, and 
for a year I could not hear enough of him, nor indeed 
had I sated myself with his music by the time I 
got interested in the gramophone, and well do I 
remember a pair of old Columbia discs on which the 
Milan Symphony Orchestra gave us an abbreviated 
performance of the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
the music of which was hardly audible above the 
scratch. Since then we have had many editions of 
his Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, and one of his Fourth 
Symphony, made by H.M.V. in the first days of 
electric recording. We have had the Pianoforte 
Concerto, and now we have the Violin Concerto. 
Possibly the effect of living at Jethou had something 
to do with my growing dislike of Tchaikovsky’s 
music apart from being sated with re-duplicated 


versions of the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, for I 
note as significant that having had to spend the last 
month in London I have found the Violin Concerto 
as fascinating as ever. Yes, I think Tchaikovsky’s 
music is of the city. It does not survive the saner 
atmosphere of the country and, as I never have the 
slightest longing for London when I am away from 
it, I never get from Tchaikovsky the-sad music of 
humanity. But if fortune should choose to deprive 
me of material goods, and I should find myself living 
in a London garret, I am inclined to think that I 
should derive a great deal of consolation from the 
music of Tchaikovsky, for it would not be reminding 
me of what I had lost, but would always seem to be 
expressing for me the yearning of the fretful crowded 
restless life of a modern city, a yearning, moreover, 
which living in a garret without any visible means of 
subsistence I should be most unlikely to assuage. 
The publication of Rachmaninoff’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor, in an album of five discs pub- 
lished by H.M.V., with the composer as soloist and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
Stokowski, provides me with an excuse for one more 
reminiscence this month; and by the kindness and 
courtesy of the B.B.C. I am allowed to reprint the 
following article which appeared in the programme 
of the B.B.C Symphony Concerts on November 8th : 


* * * 


When I look back on the composers I have met, it 
seems to me that the only ones who have always 
unmistakably resembled composers have been the 
composers of jazz. Sir Charles Stanford looked like 
a country gentleman, Sir Hubert Parry looked like 
a country gentleman, and Sir Edward Elgar looks 
like a country gentleman. Perhaps it was this 
very air of a country gentleman coming up to town 
for lunch at his club that enabled me in the early 
days of my interest in the gramophone to feel less 
abashed than I might have been expected to feel 
in venturing to talk to Sir Edward in the Savile 
on the subject which was occupying so much of my 
thoughts. So long as the conversation remained 
firmly centred on the mechanical side of the gramo- 
phone all went -well, but when, as was inevitable 
sooner or later with such a conversation, it began 
to circle round the topic of music itself, Sir Edward 
shut up abruptly. 

‘TI really take no interest in music any longer,” 
he told me, with that in his voice which warned me 
not to attempt to sit at his feet. Perhaps his kind- 
ness perceived that I was feeling uncomfortable at 
having trespassed, as it were, into a private garden 
with a very high wall round it, for presently he 
turned to me and asked if I had ever used a micro- 
scope. I told him that I had had a microscope when 
I was very young, but that in later years I had 
neglected it. 

‘That is a mistake,’ he observed, ‘‘ you should 
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take it up again. I find that with the microscope 
I can enter fairyland whenever I wish.” 

And as he spoke there was a note in his voice 
which has remained vividly in my memory as a 
revelation of a mystical beauty to which he had 
penetrated and to which he was showing me the way. 
I have never since listened to any of his music 
without remembering the world of exquisite miniature 
he evoked that afternoon, or the subtle variety of the 
pattern he wove in that London club, as exquisite 
and various a pattern indeed as his own music. 

Warned by our first conversation I never attempted, 
when I had the privilege of talking to him on other 
occasions, to mention of my own accord the subject 
of music. But on another afternoon while we were 
sitting in the billiard-room of the old Savile Club 
I heard from the further end of the long settee the 
voice of W. J. Turner say that he was going to the 
Queen’s Hall to hear the Symphonie Fantastique of 
Berlioz. Suddenly and sharply Sir Edward said to me: 

‘* What’s that about the Symphonie Fantastique ? ” 

When I told him that it was being played that 
afternoon in the Queen’s Hall, he asked me if I had 
ever heard it, and on my telling him that I had not, 
he asked me if I would like to hear it, and that if I 
would, he would take me with him to hear it, because 
it was a piece of music which one ought to hear and 
appreciate for its importance in the development of 
the art. 

‘‘ There is one thing in it,’ he added, ‘‘ which is 
really tremendous, and that is the March to the 
Guillotine.” 

It was a Saturday afternoon, and as we drove 
along Piccadilly in the taxi to Queen’s Hall I was 
aware while I listened to Sir Edward talking about 
Berlioz and Berlioz’s world of music that I was 
enjoying a momentous occasion in my life. I was 
indeed listening with such absorption that the taxi 
with Sir Edward and myself inside it seemed to be 
standing still while the houses of Piccadilly and 
Regent Street flowed past on either side until Queen’s 
Hall reached us, and it would have taken Dante to 
describe the awe I felt when following my Virgil 
upstairs to the first circle. 

The concert opened with Strauss’s Don Juan, but 
who the conductor of the concert was I cannot 
remember, for to my fancy the whole of the orchestra 
and the whole of the audience was being conducted 
by my companion. It was not until the Berlioz 
symphony began that I became aware of the emotion 
to which Sir Edward was exposed by the music. 
He was like a man in a strong gale of wind. Once 
or twice when tiresome people in front turned round 
and stared curiously at him I wanted to pick them 
up and pitch them over into the stalls, because they 
looked so idiotic staring at one who was himself 
music and yet whom they were only supposing to be 
a rather fidgety colonel. When the long third move- 
ment was over Sir Edward turned to me and said: 


‘“* Now I am going to mark for you the rhythm of 
this astounding March to the Guillotine.” 

And mark it he did most vigorously on my ribs. 
Then he got angry because the cymbal player was 
not handling his cymbals in the way they ought to 
be handled, and ejaculated under his breath several 
uncomplimentary remarks about him, whereupon 
some floppy young woman in front turned round and 
said “Hush!” She might as well have tried to 
hush Vesuvius in full eruption as Sir Edward Elgar 
that afternoon, for the merciless rhythm of that 
march was having such an effect upon him that I 
should not have been surprised if he had suddenly 
leapt from his seat, vaulted over the floppy young 
woman in front, and landed down on the conductor’s 
dais in order to make that cymbal player handle his 
cymbals in the way he thought they ought to be 
handled. The crisis, however, was reached just as 
the oboist put his instrument to his mouth to play 
that ghastly phrase which signifies the last agony of 
the man about to be executed. He must have caught 
sight of Sir Edward Elgar in the circle at that 
moment, and whether he thought it was his wraith 
or his ghost or Sir Edward Elgar himself I do not 
know. I have never seen on any man’s face an 
expression of such horrified surprise, but when I 
turned and saw Sir Edward’s eyes flashing down to 
where he was sitting I wondered that he was able 
to emit a sound from his oboe. 

During the last movement the great man who had 
given me such a memorable experience sat back 
apparently exhausted by the emotion of the music ; 
and at the end of the symphony he rose abruptly. 

“You are not going to stay to hear the 
Rachmaninoff concerto ?” I asked. 

** No, no,” said Sir Edward. ‘ As I have told you, 
I do not take the slightest interest in music any 
longer, but you’d better stay and hear it.” 

With this he hurried away up the aisle, the glances 
of the floppy young woman in front, who had only 
come to Queen’s Hall to adore Rachmaninoff, follow- 
ing him indignantly. 

With Sir Edward’s departure the atmosphere 
became so ordinary as to seem heavy, and though 
Rachmaninoff himself was playing, and though I have 
no doubt he gave a splendid performance of his last 
concerto, I have never been bored so intensely by 
music, and I have never wished so much for a 
concerto to come to an end. I have told this story 
at length and for the first time, because I feel that 
it may do more to suggest to those who are hearing 
Sir Edward’s music some of the dynamic force of his 
personality in the art of to-day than any amount 
of pretty programme writing about his works. 


* * * 


And now a merry Christmas to all our readers and 
advertisers. 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Columbia Album of “ Madame Butterfly ” 


performed at the Duke of York’s Theatre a 

Japanese play, founded by David Belasco upon 
a Magazine story from the pen of J. Luther Long, 
which had already won success in New York. Its 
title was Madame Butterfly. Someone—I fancy it 
was Comm. Tito di Ricordi—brought the little drama 
the notice of Giacomo Puccini, then in London for 
the production of La Tosca. It interested him 
enormously. He was looking out for a subject for 
another opera, and he quickly made up his mind that 
here was what he wanted—something quite novel, a 
dramatic plot that appealed to him, and just the 
right group of characters for an opera. The affair 
was soon arranged with Belasco and the script of 
the piece handed over to Puccini’s able librettists, 
Illica and Giacosa, who were equally delighted 
with it. 

The composer made up his mind from the outset to 
lend ‘ local colour ” to his treatment of the story by 
imitating the method employed (if only slightly) in 
the score of The Mikado by Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
introducing into it some genuine Japanese tunes. 
For this purpose, as we are reminded in the H.M.V. 
publication, Opera at Home, he made use of some 
early gramophone records. ‘ To this end the Gramo- 
phone Company presented him with a set of the first 
records ever made in Japan,” and in addition he also 
borrowed, as we know, the theme of The Star- 
spangled Banner to typify ‘‘ that devil of a Pinker- 
ton,” as the U.S. Consul Sharpless so accurately 
describes him. But I do not agree with the writer 
of the Puccini article in Grove’s Dictionary when he 
says that the composer of Butterfly ‘“‘ had not the 
genius of the symphonic writer which can turn a 
common tune into a thing of tragedy or pathos ” ; 
or that ‘‘the American and Japanese tunes in 
Butterfly remain to the end foreign elements.” In 
my opinion Puccini utilized those elements with a 
fine perception of their possibilities and blended or 
merged them into his own music with consummate 
skill. On the other hand I do agree that he was less 
successful in accomplishing a similar purpose in the 
score of The Girl of the Golden West, which opera 
he also derived from a play by Belasco. 

No mystery attached to the failure of Butterfly on 
its first production at La Scala in February, 1904. 
The Milanese were simply unprepared for anything 
so strange, so quaint and original. Besides, in its 
initial form—two acts—it was unwieldy and over- 


Poverion years ago, come next April, there was 


long. The revised version, done at Brescia three 
months later, brought a complete reversal of the first 
verdict and with it a triumph that has proved lasting. 
I remember well the enthusiasm that marked its 
reception at Covent Garden on July 10, 1905, when 
the principal parts were sustained by Emmy Destinn, 
Gabrielle Lejeune, Caruso, and Scotti ; and, again, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, when the 
same famous Italians sang it with Geraldine Farrar 
and Louise Homer. Between those two productions 
it fell to my lot to train the double cast of singers 
for the (English) first performance in America under 
the management of Henry W. Savage, which took 
place at Boston in November, 1906, and was followed 
by a tour of the States that lasted a year or more. 
Puccini came to America with Tito di Ricordi for the 
Boston performance and expressed himself delighted 
with it. It was conducted by Walter Rothwell— 
then a newcomer—and the Butterfly was a charming 
Hungarian named Elza Szamosy, whom I subse- 
quently heard at Budapest in 1913 in The Girl of the 
Golden West. 

So much for the general history of this fascinating 
work. For my own part I prefer it to all Puccini’s 
other operas, though many good judges, I am aware, 
now consider Turandot to be his masterpiece. The 
dazzling orchestration and immense cleverness of the 
posthumous opera are wonderful; but there is no 
humanity, no pathos, in the Chinese story, whereas 
the Japanese is full of both. The latter yields a 
melodic line that is delightfully vocal, besides being 
supported by new and alluring harmonies in an 
inexhaustible variety. Turandot at times seems to 
me very boring, but there is scarcely a dull moment in 
the whole of Butterfly. Hence is it that I. welcome 
with unqualified pleasure the appearance of a 
Columbia album of this familiar score, executed in 
Milan by Italian artists, orchestra and chorus, on 
precisely the same model as the Traviata, Aida, and 
Bohéme albums that were recently issued from the 
same atelier. It consists of fourteen discs (28 records) 
numbered from 9784 to 9797. 

The cast is as follows: Madama Butterfly, Rosetta 
Pampanini; Suzuki, Conchita Velasquez; Mrs. 
Pinkerton, Cesira Ferrari; Pinkerton, Alessandro 
Granda; Sharpless, Gino Vanelli; Goro, Giuseppe 
Nessi ; The Bonze, Salvatore Baccaloni ; Yamadori, 
Aristide Baracchi; Commissioner, Lino Bonardi ; 
with the Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. 
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This is an excellent vocal and instrumental com- 
bination, equipped at all points to do justice to a 
difficult theme. One perceives, from the very start 
of the busy introductory bars, the requisite sense of 
life and energy. More vital still, one can feel, as the 
opening episodes proceed, that peculiar entrain, that 
unbroken continuity—apart from the changing of 
records—which can alone be infused by stage artists 
of experience, ready with and for their “ cues,” in 
fact, working together with the same easy realism 
as though they were actually going through the 
business. I know none better than Italians, if so 
good, for introducing this atmospheric element into 
the operation of recording dramatic music ; and it 
is another good reason for my argument that 
gramophonists do well to put up with the foreign 
language so long as they can gain more of the com- 
poser’s original colour and hear (as they can here) 
every syllable of the text. The translation this time 
has not been specially provided, being the one 
printed in the Ricordi vocal score. Cav. Molajoli evi- 
dently has the Milanese traditions of Butterfly in his 
veins—presto, e sempre piu presto !—a game which 
our own drill-Sargents are also fond of indulging in. 
But in this instance it does no harm to the music and 
enables the opera to be recorded with fewer cuts. 
These, by the way, I find on comparing them with 
my New York copy of the score, are very nearly 
identical with those made by Tito di Ricordi, which 
had probably been approved by Puccini himself. 

Those of us who have heard Rosetta Pampanini 
sing Butterfly at Covent Garden will recognize at once 
the salient features in her treatment of the part in 
these records. She is brimful of emotion and in- 
tensely dramatic, without ever losing the unexag- 
gerated artistic touch. Only one trifling blemish 
strikes me at the outset: she does not graduate 
from a pp to a ff her tender melody (afterwards the 
main love theme) when she climbs the hill to 
Pinkerton’s dwelling, but starts off at her loudest, as 
if she had already reached the top. Her friends and 
relations ought also to enter a shade more delicately ; 
though they are perhaps a little less assertive— 
relatively. The only other fault for which I hold 
Sgra. Pampanini responsible is her failure to rise a 
full major third to the F natural when she describes 
her tiny dolls as “‘ the souls of my forefathers.’ This 
leaves the key for a moment in doubt. On the other 
hand, she sings Un bel di better than any other 
soprano I have heard since Destinn; but none of 
her achievements is really cleverer than her almost 
startling contrasts of tone as she embodies in turn 
the joyous, irresponsible geisha-girl of the first act ; 
the anxious yearning of the waiting Butterfly ; the 
defiant pride of the mother in her and Pinkerton’s 
child (happily out of sight and therefore no older or 
bigger than that he ought to be); and, finally, the 
tragic disillusioned creature who commits hari-kari. 
I find all these phases quite admirably depicted. 





The marriage scene, with its Japanese bells and 
quaint orchestral touches, comes out more clearly 
than it does as a rule on the stage. The love duet at 
the end of the first act also receives its due, for 
Alessandro Granda has a fairly steady voice of con- 
siderable charm, and almost persuades us_ that 
Pinkerton means to prove a constant lover. (It 
would be difficult, moreover, to pick holes in the 
recording either here or elsewhere in this album.) In 
the second act the tendency to hurry rather robs the 
passages between Butterfly and Suzuki of some of 
their mournful and poignant sweetness. But it does 
not affect the subsequent rapid passages in which 
Sharpless and Yamadori are concerned; there we 
get broad, sympathetic tone from Gino Vanelli and 
Aristide Baracchi—good artists both. Throughout 
the act, which includes the graceful flower duet, the 
voice of Rosetta Pampanini stands sharply outlined 
against the others; while its dark timbre and the 
undercurrent of sobs lend a peculiar presentiment of 
sorrow to the Japanese tune wherein Butterfly pre- 
dicts her baby’s future destiny. In addition to all 
this, a distinet suecess is scored with the highly 
original finale, where the two women (in the opera) 
post themselves before the shosi whilst the chorus 
hum, bouches fermées, the haunting melody of the 
Letter theme. Is this, too, pseudo-Japanese ? I 
shouldn’t wonder. 

The second part of Act Il—which we generally 
consider the third act—is preceded by an Intermezzo 
founded upon some of the main themes of the opera. 
It is not an inspired bit of music, however, and in 
the opera-house is mostly played amid the distur- 
bance caused by people returning to their seats. It 
sounds better in this tranquil form, as played by the 
Milan Symphony Orchestra, and is in a measure 
indispensable to the completeness of Puccini’s design. 
Not so Mrs. Pinkerton. She has been ruthlessly 
reduced to a few bars; which is about all she is 
worth, poor lady! Her appearance upon the scene 
and her confab with Butterfly have always struck 
me as a piece of hollow sentiment, utterly superfluous 
and about as hypocritical as that final ery of Pin- 
kerton’s, heard outside just before the curtain falls 
upon the tableau of his victim’s suicide. As it is 
given here on a single disc, we get quite enough 
explanation to render the situation clear. After which 
the events of the tragedy move swiftly, as they 
should, to their climax, with all the best of the music 
always in evidence. Rosetta Pampanini does not 
spare us quite so many sobs and ejaculations as I 
should like her to in a gramophone performance, but 
she is otherwise splendid to the end. The Suzuki, 
too, improves immensely in this act ; she seems to 
gather confidence as she goes on. 

On the whole, therefore, I may congratulate 
Columbia upon an excellent production of this 
exacting opera. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF SCHUMANN 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


OU remember the rather lovable old books 
, of literary selections still to be picked up on 
second-hand bookstalls—‘‘ The Beauties of 
Donne,” or of some old-time writer of rich prose. 
That is the kind of thing I want to sketch in these 
short articles ; but in place of giving extracts from 
the composers to be considered, it will be more useful, 
for gramophiles in general, to refer to records that 
are to be found in the catalogues of the chief makers 
whose products can readily be got from almost any 
dealer. Such references, of course, are not 
exhaustive: these articles do not pretend to be 
cemplete guides to the whole of the recorded works 
of the composers I talk about. I shall mention, too, 
some works which I think ought to be recorded, as 
outstanding examples of characteristic and enduring 
qualities. 
1 cannot hope, of course, to do more than suggest 
a few of the beauties of any composer, and I shall 
not attempt to describe his life and doings. What I 
hope to do in some small measure is to reinforce the 
pleasure of those who already know and love the 
great (and some smaller but first-rate) composers, 
by reminding them of some of the choicest and most 
representative works available in recorded form ; 
and to stimulate the gusto of those who, perhaps, 
have not yet fully made friends with these composers. 
‘** All good taste is gusto,” says G.K.C.; if I can 
communicate a little of my gusto for these old friends, 
and make you want either to enjoy their music again 
at once, or to start getting records of it, I shall have 
hit my mark. All the better, too, if other tasters 
like to reinforce my plea for the recording of some 
works too long overlooked, by giving us their own ideas. 
What most of all endears Schumann quickly 
and surely to us? Clearly, at the start, his flowing, 
soaring romanticism. Almost as I write appear 
‘* Broadcast Twelve ” records, astonishingly cheap, 
giving the first and last movements of the famous 
Quintet. (I hope you have either this, or the 
H.M.V. performance of the whole work, by the 
Flonzaley and Gabrilovitch). These two movements 
illustrate what I may call the gallant and chivalrous 
side of Schumann’s romanticism—a side which, 
raised to a higher pitch of boldness and revelry, 
you hear too in the last movement of the fourth 
symphony (Columbia)—the only one done in 
England. Polydor has the first. You may find 
here the influence of Jean Paul (reading whom started 
Schumann off, maybe, on the road of mental 
instability which ended in so sad a decline). This, 
and other types of romantic feeling exemplified in 
Schumann, are still powerful to move and delight 


normal music-lovers, and to arouse in them moods 
in which the music reflects for them a beautiful and 
valid view of life—not the only view, but one which 
does, in a definite way, contribute to their mental 
make-up and their enjoyment of the world. Yet 
how common it is to find easy disparagement of 
romanticism, such as happened to meet my eye just 
before I began this article. In the Radio Times 
a writer speaks of “the more sentimental kind of 
romance ” (he is speaking of Mahler’s music) as 
“not only out of fashion, but out of tune with the 
modern spirit, which has been shaped to starker 
habits of mind by the War.” This kind of talk 
may go down amongst the Bright Young People, 
but it simple does not represent the attitude of the 
mass of informed musicians, either young or old. 
There is lively interest in modern doings, and plenty 
of sympathy for all except the manifestly foolish 
extremists, but the old tags about romanticism being 
out of fashion are already becoming hoary, and never 
were true. There is as great a welcome for the man 
who can use sentiment rightly as ever there was. 
I grant that mere weak sentimentality is not good 
enough ; but people who run down sentiment nearly 
always show little discrimination, either in their 
anxiety to make way for the new young lions, or to 
get rid of something that does not happen to appeal 
to them. That is pure selfishness, and it shows how 
out of touch with many types of music-lover the 
writers are. I go up and down the country, and can 
find no signs of the decay of romanticism. Human 
nature does not change with such rapidity as that. 
Elgar brought new life to romance, and as I write 
Delius, the incurable romantic, is being honoured by 
tributes such as have scarcely ever been accorded 
to our musicians. Because a few blasé people prate 
of the ‘‘ decay of romanticism,” are we to put away 
the beauties of Schumann for the deformities of 
Schonberg, and pull down Wagner to exalt Milhaud ? 
The B.Y.P. always deny that they wish to do this, 
yet with the next breath they are off again, denying 
the validity for the present age of the masters of 
poetic music. 


Romanticism covers a large country and presents 
many views that are ever fresh. We do well to cleave 
to its best expositors, while never refusing to listen 
to the ideas of to-day. Only, if we are asked to give 
up the place of romantic music to something in other 
moods, we must insist that the new works give us 
as fine and as great pleasure as did the old. That is 
the test, and after twenty years of Schénberg and 
fifteen or so at least of Stravinsky, it is surely time 
to take stock, and ask how the moderns have stood 
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that test. The old light and life must not be replaced 
by glooming and glooping: we shall not give up the 
romantic for the sake of the necromantic. 

I said something a few issues ago (October, page 
200) about the Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1 (Columbia), 
so I will not repeat myself. H.M.V. has one move- 
ment of this quartet, and one of the Op. 41, No. 3 
(both Flonzaley). The latter (‘‘ Assai agitato ”’) is 
a capital sample of another quality of Schumann’s— 
his rhythmic resource. That quality is perhaps 
best exhibited in the piano works, especially in the 
internal parts of the harmony, which Schumann made 
so much more important and complex in texture 
than any other piano writer had done. This quietly 
agitated movement recalls the little rhythmic 
** mystification ’” in the last movement of the piano 
concerto (H.M.V.), when the three-time sounds 
like two, or like a different kind of three, whichever 
way you like to hear it. The effect here is different, 
but also somewhat strange, and in a way exciting ; 
thus it contributes its part to the essential nature 
of the music. 

The piano concerto shows the strongest character- 
istic beauty, I feel (that is, Schumann’s strongest) 
in the slow movement, where the mellifluous, perhaps 
slightly melancholy poetry of the music epitomises 
a world of late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
literary work, in prose and poetry, both in Germany 
and England. One of the several pieces of good 
luck that Schumann had was in being born when the 
poets, dramatists and prose writers had so strongly 
and fascinatingly laid down the foundations of 
modern romanticism. He, a literary and poetically- 
minded musician, fitted his time as few composers, 
outside his contemporaries, have ever fitted it. 
All great writers mould their time after their own 
heart, but not many have so well-lined a nest prepared 
for them at the start as Schumann had. 

Of the songs we have recently had a fine offering 
from Parlophone—the ‘ Frauenliebe und Leben ” 
(Woman’s Life and Love) cycle, recorded in full 
by the amply-graced Lotte Lehmann. The stringed 
accompaniment disappoints me a little: why not 
present the music as Schumann conceived it, with the 
piano alone to partner the singer in creating the mood 
of love, devotion and resignation in which these lovely 
songs touch our nature ? The spirit that lives in them 
is so tender and true that I cannot imagine anyone 
with musical sensibility failing to be touched and 
made happy by hearing them. Hear, or better still, 
play and sing, the second song, “ Er, der Herrlichste,” 
and you do not need to be told that here is a true 
masterpiece of song-writing, and a glorious example 
of Schumann’s mind and heart—music purest in 
sincerity, because founded in love. Those who like 
to have the music may care to know of a cheap edition 
(with English words only; the Parlophone album 
contains the German text). It is published by 
Jos. Williams (Freer’s edition) at half a crown. 


We ought certainly to have some of the 
Eichendorff songs, and also the intimate ‘‘ Dichter- 
liebe’ (Poet’s Love) cycle—done, perhaps, by 
someone like George Parker, whom readers may 
have heard broadcasting the songs. 

With the exception of a few single songs, most 
done by H.M.V., and a piano piece or two, we have 
almost exhausted the list of Schumann’s recorded 
music. We have, happily, the gay and ingratiatingly 
resourceful ‘‘ Carnaval,’ where Schumann is 
magnificently at ease, as he always was in short forms, 
based on imaginative ideas. Polydor has Op. 7, 
the Toccata. The sonatas are less successful, but we 
might well have the G minor (Op. 22) recorded, with 
its sweetly characteristic slow movement. We badly 
need the ‘* Etudes Symphoniques,” done by someone 
with the foree and personality, the technical breadth 
and mental grip of a Bauer. These variations are 
among the finest in piano literature. The 
‘* Papillons ” pieces, one or two of the many-tinged 
‘“* Kreisleriana,”’ the ‘“‘ Woodland Scenes,” and some 
of the diverting children’s pieces, should not be 
forgotten. For children, Schumann released the 
piano from the bondage of drudgery ; imagination 
and technique are perfectly blended there. In this 
connection I am much interested in a remark of 
Cyril Scott’s, who has said that, in a book not yet 
published, ‘‘ The Influence of Music on History and 
Morals,”’ he has ‘‘ attempted to show that Schumann’s 
music exercised a marked influence on the child- 
mind, and helped towards a greater unity and 
understanding between parents and children.” 

Of other suggestions for recordings that have 
occurred to me, I mention the glowing yet sensitively 
sombre ‘‘ Manfred ”’ overture (done only by Polydor), 
one or two sections from the unequal but, at its best, 
deeply impressive ‘‘ Requiem,” and some more 
extracts from (not necessarily the whole of) the 
chamber works—the piano quartet, Op. 47, that 
links truly with the past, and perhaps one of the 
trios—say Op. 63, that searches depths. One 
of the things in Schumann that attracts sensitive 
listeners is the trace of sadness, never or seldom weak, 
and often noble in an impassioned, inward-looking 
way, that veins his work. We know too little of the 
meaning of that element in his life. Like most 
great composers, he has in this respect been under- 
estimated. If such complexity does not attract you, 
there are the gallant moods, the whimsies in the 
chamber and piano music, the polished ‘‘ Carnaval ”’ 
mockery, the elegance that never cloys, and the 
artistry, most richly displayed (yet never obtruded) 
in the music for his beloved pianoforte, and for the 
solo voice. The other side of the shield—the 
weaknesses—is not swung round to-day; sufficient 
for us at the moment to recall, and resolve to, 
taste anew, some of the enriching beauties poured 
out by this great and tragic paladin of romantic 
chivalry. 
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especially Paterson’s, where they sold pianos and 

gramophones, and pretending that you had so 
much money that you didn’t know what to do with 
it. Bobbie spent much of his spare time at this 
absorbing game. Whenever his mother sent him 
out upon an errand, or he had a spare half-hour, 
he would run as fast as his none too sturdy little 
legs would permit in the direction of the High Street. 

The bright lights of the electric standards, the 
gaily illumined windows and the shining interiors 
of the tram-cars seemed like Fairyland after the 
dinginess of Parker’s Court. There, even at midday, 
the sun did not penetrate, and at night the lamp at 
the corner shed only a feeble yellow glow upon the 
slinking forms of underfed cats and the shirt-sleeved 
men lolling in their doorways. 

An archway connected Parker’s Court with Fenders 
Street, a drab thoroughfare, but comparatively clean 
judged from Parker’s Court standards. This in turn 
led into Vere Street where the houses, each with 
its little patch of garden, stood back from the 
pavement, a trifle haughtily, like so many women 
drawing their skirts about them for fear of contact 
with anyone bound for Parker’s Court, or Bishop’s 

c 


[- was great fun looking into shop windows, 







Court, or Venner’s 
Court, which were all 
synonymous to the 
ladies of Vere Street. 


A chemist’s shop 
marked the corner 
where Vere Street 
issued out into the 
splendour of High 
Street. There were 
huge bottles of 
coloured liquids in 
the windows that 


afforded Bobbie im- 
mense delight. He 
used secretly to won- 
der what ills they 
cured, and sometimes 
/ even wished that he 
| could develop a pain 
| that would call for a 
draught out of that 
heavenly green one. 
Next to the chem- 
ist’s was a book shop ; 
the gay colours of the 





€ 





ee magazine covers would 
Fat wink at Bobbie attract- 


ively as he hurried past. 
Then came a large draper’s, 
and after that, in quick suc- 
cession, a boot shop, a café and 

a florist’s. The café, perhaps, 
was the most attractive of these ; 
such a glorious warm smell came up from the iron 
grating while you stood over it choosing the sorts 
of cakes you’d like for your tea. It was necessary 
to go by the colours when you had never tasted a 
fancy cake in your life, or, of course, by the people’s 
expressions while they ate them; except so many 
people didn’t seem to care which they ate, or, at 
any rate, didn’t shew it by their faces. 

But it was outside Paterson’s Musie Store that 
Bobbie’s boots—(‘‘soulless”’ but “oly” his father had 
once described them and then roared with laughter)— 
would most firmly come to anchor. If he were lucky 
that thin man, with the black hair oiled well back, 
making his head look like a starling’s back (Bobbie 
had seen starlings in the recreation grounds) and 
those funny horn-rimmed glasses, who served behind 
the music counter, might be playing the piano, 
or, better still, demonstrating a gramophone to a 
prospective buyer. Pianos were all very well, but 
you had to learn how to play them; gramophones 
were ‘‘ the goods”; a small boy of nine could get 
as fine music out of them as the thin man with the 
starling-backed hair and the owlish eyes. At least 
so thought Bobbie, flattening his podgy nose against 
the window and breathing so hard that every now 
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and then he would have to rub his threadbare sleeve 
across the glass. 

It was such a jolly tune the thin man had put on. 
It made Bobbie want to skip about like that girl 
he had seen through the doorway of the “ pub” 
in Venner’s Court. A man with a barrel-organ had 
been playing outside the “‘ pub” and Bobbie had 
watched the girl begin to sway. She had put her 
elbows into her sides and held her hands up, palms 
open, and moving in a jerky fashion. Her knees 
had kind of kept together and her rather high-heeled 
shoes shot out sideways like a “ jumping jack ” 
Bobbie had possessed when he was very small. 
Bobbie took a couple of steps, his sharp elbows dug 
firmly into the sides of his jacket, his knees together 
in faithful imitation of the girl in the tight and shiny 
blue coat and skirt at the Venner’s Court public 
house. Dip—up—dip—kick—dip—up—dip—kick— 
Quite easy once you got the time right! A derisive 
hoot of laughter brought him unkindly to earth. 

“Crikey! What you doing, Bobbie Adams ? 
You’ve got ’em badly, you ’ave, and no error!”’ 

Bobbie stopped abruptly and looked up into the 
leering face of Jim Barry. 

“What you call that step? St. Vitus?” 

Bobbie flushed guiltily. He was secretly afraid 
of Jim Barry who was five years his senior. Four- 
teen! Almost a man! 

“Did you hear that record, Jim?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘‘ It was such a jolly one. Sort of made 
you want to dance.” 

‘Oh, dancing, were you! What was it like ? 
No—no—don’t try and hum it. You’re too darned 
crazy about gramophones to my mind. Real potty 
about them, you are.” 

Bobbie felt snubbed but, nevertheless, he could 
not let an implied slight against the gramophone go 
unchallenged. 

“And why not ?”’ he demanded. “ Wouldn’t you 
like to have a gramophone—of your very own, 
I mean ? ” 

“What, I? No! Not me. Father’s bought a 
wireless set last week that ’ud beat all your old 
gramophones into a cocked hat.” 

“A wireless set?’ Bobbie did not mean his 
question to sound incredulous, but that Jim Barry’s 
father, who lived in Bishop’s Court and had always 
seemed no better off than his own father, should be 
able to afford a wireless set was somewhat of a 
wonder. 

‘“‘ A wireless set, I said,” Jim’s voice rose trucu- 
lently. ‘“ D’you think I’m lying ? ” 

“Oh, no, no, Jim. Of course I believe you; 
but I do wish father had enough money to buy a 
set—or a gramophone.” 

The caressing way in which Bobbie’s voice dropped 
over the last three words left no shadow of doubt 
as to which he would rather have. Perhaps there 


was some way of buying things that was unknown 
to him. Bobbie determined to sound his friend. 

** But didn’t it cost an awful lot, Jim? I thought 
they were terrible expensive.” 

‘** And so they are,” said Jim ; then, leaning forward 
confidentially, he plucked at the lapel of Bobbie’s 
jacket. ‘ But I'll tell you how he managed it if 
you like.” 

Bobbie assured him that he was all attention. 

“Well,” began Jim, ‘‘ you remember that father 
got run over ’bout a month ago and had his arm 
broke ?”’ Bobbie had forgotten. Anyway he didn’t 
see what that had to do with wireless sets. However 
he nodded his head wisely. 

‘* And you know that big white building at the 
corner of Ashton Street ? ” 

Bobbie nodded again. 

‘“* Well, father went there and signed a paper— 
a form to say that he’d had his arm broke and they 
paid him thirty pounds.” 

“Thirty pounds!” 

“Thirty, I said, Bob Adams, and don’t repeat 
everything I say as if you didn’t believe what I’m 
telling you.” 

* Oh, but I do, Jim, really I do. 
such a lot of money.” 

“Tt is a lot of money,” said Jim, his interest in 
Bobbie beginning to wane now that he had imparted 
his news. ‘“ Enough to buy dozens of your old 
gramophones—Hi! Joe Stephens! Wait for me. 
I’m coming your way.” 

And Bobbie, left alone, once more turned his 
attention to Paterson’s window, through which the 
thin, dark man could be seen winding up a gramo- 
phone and talking to a large lady in a fur coat with 
a small dog under her arm. Some people had all 
the luck, only, to be sure, it must be very uncomfort- 
able to have your arm broken like Mr. Barry, but 
if it hadn’t been broken there would have been no 
wireless set. Now, he'd have bought a gramophone, 
if he’d had all that money to spend, and lots and lots 
of records, preferably those with the jolly little 
white dog on them. 

That night in Bobbie’s dreams little white dogs 
chased their tails madly and (surprising this for 
so staid @ young man) the thin assistant with the 
horn-rimmed glasses danced a frenzied Charleston 
with the woman in the fur coat. 

It was not until the following evening that the 
‘Great Idea ”’ presented itself to Bobbie. It came 
all in a flash as all the very best ‘‘ great ideas ” do, 
and its coming quite took Bobbie’s breath away. 

His father had sent him out to buy an evening 
paper and, with the penny clutched tightly in his 
grubby palm (he was afraid to trust his pockets, 
which were almost as hole-riddled as his boots), he 
was making his way across the road opposite the 
chemist’s windows. It had been raining, and the 
way the lights blinked and glistened on the wet 


Only it seemed 
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asphalt filled him with delight. Crossing the tram 
lines his foot slipped upon the wet rail, and he 
recovered his balance only just in time to avoid an 
approaching tram. The driver leant over the side 





shop windows had raced out in one great flame and 
engulfed him. Then the world had gone quite black 
and cold. But there was a smile on Bobbie’s lips 
when they picked him up, and a smile on them when 
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That night in Bobbie’s dreams . 


and cursed him, but Bobbie did not hear. He was 
standing perfectly still in the centre of the road, a 
far-away look in his eyes. The ‘great idea” 
had suddenly occurred to him, and for the moment 
he was transfixed, lost in wonder at the absurd sim- 
plicity of it. Then suddenly he began to run. 

Of what happened then nobody was ever sure, 
least of all Bobbie. The ’bus driver, very white 
and shaking, swore that it wasn’t his fault—‘ the 
little fellow ran slap into me, right under me very 
wheels, he did. I dunno where he come from— 
sort of sprang out of the earth, and that’s ’struth, 
constable.’”’ There were a great many people stand- 
ing about, and pushing against one another, and 
standing on their toes to see over the head of the 
person in front, all asking one another what it was 
all about, and all the ’buses, and trams, and cars 
in High Street seemed to have stopped all of a sudden. 

But Bobbie knew nothing about this. There had 
been a sudden jumble of whirling lights, as if every 
lamp in High Street had turned a somersault and 
then fallen on him; and the bright lights of the 

c2 


later he woke up in the little, white bed at the 
hospital. 

They had bandaged up his head, and the whole 
of his right side was gripped by a great numbness, 
which in time gave way to a cankering pain that 
seemed hourly to grow worse. But Bobbie drew 
his quivering lips together and made of them astraight 
line, so that the doctor and the nurses nodded to 
one another across his bed and then retired behind 
the screen to remark upon his courage. But]then, 
they didn’t know Bobbie’s secret, the great secret 
that made all this pain and discomfort so much more 
than merely ‘‘ worth while.” 

When the pain allowed Bobbie to sleep, and this 
was not so often as he would have wished, he dreamed 
of the day when he would be ‘free to leave this great 
building with its strange, sickly smell. Two othex 
buildings figured in his dreams, the one at the corner 
of Ashton Street, a tall, white building, and the 
other, Paterson’s, the music shop. 

And then one day, when he seemed to have been 
there for years, the hospital released him from its 
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ether-tainted clutch and he was free to go home, 
but not upon his own feet, as he had so often pictured 
his home-coming, or even in a tram, but upon a 
stretcher in the side of a big, white-painted car. 

Even when he had arrived home he had not done 
with bed. There was another long period, more 
irksome, if possible, than that at the hospital, on 
account of his returning strength, before he set foot 
upon the floor. 

He tried to laugh at his first efforts to walk with 
the crutches his father had bought for him, and at 
his one shoe—for he would never again need two— 
but somehow the look in his mother’s eyes, as she 
turned her face away, froze up his attempt at light- 
heartedness. 

Much to Bobbie’s secret grief they would not 
allow him to go further than the entrance to Fender’s 
Street, and it was many days before he could set 
out upon his longed-for expedition. 

It was a bright morning in early February when 
at length he did, and the half-starved feline popula- 
tion of Parker’s Court was sunning itself in the arch- 
way leading to Fenders Street. How clean and newly- 
hearth-stoned the steps of the Vere Street houses 
looked! And how their brass knockers and door- 
knobs gleamed in the sun, giving the impression 
that the good ladies of Vere Street must have stood 
over their little servant girls, while they polished 
the brass-work, for fear that the knockers of the 
next-door neighbour would put them to shame. 
The huge bottles in the chemist’s window flashed 
red and green sparks into the frosty air with an 
even greater brilliance than they did at night. The 
gaily-coloured magazine covers flicked over in the 
cold, fresh breeze that puffed in “ fluffing’’ waves 
down High Street. The wrappers of the novels in 
the glass cases outside the stationer’s shop reminded 
one of the flower beds in the recreation grounds in 
summer. , 

Bobbie passed these delights at his best pace, 
even resisting the delicious aroma that rose from 
the café’s grating; yes, even Paterson’s window, 
too, for he was bound for the big white building 
at the corner of Ashton Street, and for the fulfilment 
of his dream that was to make the past dark months 
seem so very much worth while. 

It was a joyous morning, and you could imagine 
the world turning over in its winter sleep and rubbing 
its eyes as it awoke to spring. Everybody’s face 
seemed to bear a smile, and the grand-looking 
commissionaire on the steps of Ashton House posi- 
tively beamed at Bobbie as he made his laboured 
ascent of the broad, white steps. 

“ Please, sir, I want to speak to the manager,” 
Bobbie told him. 

‘* The manager, my little man ? 
do?” 

‘‘ No, sir. You see, it’s most important.” 


Will no one else 


And the commissionaire, still beaming, helped 
Bobbie into the lift, and told him which button to 
press, and explained how to open the gates of the 
lift when he had reached the correct floor. 

Shaking with excitement Bobbie pressed the 
button indicated by the big commissionaire and held 
on tightly as the lift shot upwards. He was so 
excited that he could scarcely manage the gates 
when the lift had come to its miraculous halt with a 
jerk that nearly toppled Bobbie over. 

A boy of about Jim Barry’s age, but possessed of 
a shiny blue suit and a marvellously greased head of 
hair above his spotty face, took Bobbie’s name and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“TI must see the manager himself. It’s most 
important,” Bobbie repeated firmly, and then waited 
expectantly while the blue-suited youth disappeared 
into an inner room. Presently he came out again 
and nodded curtly to Bobbie. 

‘** He’ll see you in a minute.” 

It seemed more like an hour to the impatient 
Bobbie before the glass door marked ‘ Manager ” 
opened to admit him. 

There was an elderly man with grey hair and 
twinkly eyes sitting at a desk on his right. Bobbie 
smiled nervously at him. 

‘“* Please, sir, are you the manager?” he asked. 

The man shook his head, smiling, and pointed 
with his pen at another man seated at the opposite 
side of the room. He was younger and rather stout, 
so that his short black coat was stretched tightly 
across his shoulders. He looked up at Bobbie's 
approach and Bobbie saw that his little black-looking 
eyes twinkled in his fat face like a pig’s. 

‘** And what can I do for you?” His voice was 
thick but sharp. 

Bobbie told him. 

“You had an accident and lost your leg, you 
say ? You’re insured with us?” 

‘** [—I—don’t know, sir.” 

The manager raised his eyebrows and turned side- 
ways in his chair to look at Bobbie. 

** You don’t know ? ” 

‘“* No, sir. At least I don’t know what you mean. 
Jim Barry’s father broke his arm and you paid him 
thirty pounds.” 

‘** Who on earth is Jim Barry ? ” 

The elderly man with the grey hair replied to his 
question. 

‘*T expect he means Thomas Barry. You remem- 
ber, sir, we compensated him some time last autumn.” 

The manager nodded. 

‘* Yes—yes—of course. 
he covered by us? ” 

‘“T’m afraid not, sir.” 

Bobbie did not understand what they were talking 
about but he understood enough to realize that they 
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were not going to pay him as they had paid Jim 
Barry’s father. Suddenly the room seemed to have 
gone darker as though the sun had been hidden by a 
dark cloud. He stared dully at the stout man as 
he turned to his desk again, saying, ‘‘ Now, run along, 
Tommy. You’ve wasted enough of my time already.” 
He scarcely saw the grey-haired man’s eyes resting 
sympathetically upon him as he struggled with the 
door. He was afraid to risk the lift and rather afraid, 
too, of the stone stairs, and he was standing 
undecidedly, gazing at them when the grey-haired 
man came upon him. 

He had a very gentle manner, this grave-eyed 
man, thought Bobbie, and when he laid his hand on 
Bobbie’s shoulder and asked him if there were any 
especial reason why he needed the money Bobbie 
told him everything—everything, that is, except 
about the “ great idea.” 

The man jingled the money in his pocket and 
squinted down the lift shaft; then he looked at 
Bobbie again. 

“T think perhaps there may have been some 
mistake,” he said. ‘* Wait here.” 

Three minutes later Bobbie was shooting down in 
the lift, three pound notes in his grasp, and the 


thought in his mind that after all the sun had not 
gone in. 

In the office the manager had turned in his chair 
and was regarding the grey-haired man keenly. 

‘* Jenkins tells me that you’ve drawn your salary 
in advance. There’s no need to tell me why, Simpson ; 
I can guess. And let me tell you this, ‘ there’ S no 
fool like an old one.’” 

‘* If you had seen the look in his eyes when he 
went out ” began the grey-haired man, but a 
derisive snort from his superior cut short his speech. 

Meanwhile, outside, the sun was beaming joyously 
down upon High Street, but not so joyously as a 
small boy on crutches beamed as he made his way 
bE top speed in the direction of Paterson’s Music 

tore. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF RECORDING 
AND SOME TRIBULATIONS 


By STANLEY CHAPPLE 


HEN I became Musical Director for the 

V V Vocalion Company I found that my work 

brought me into contact with all the many 
and diverse forms of music which were recorded in 
those days. This was some five years ago, not 
perhaps a very long time, .but certainly a long time 
as regards the gramophone, for it was in this 
period that the gramophone suddenly shot up from 
a lusty youngster to a grown 
man. 

My activities even in- 
cluded conducting light pop- 
war tunes. In those days 
dance music was not the 
special feature it has now 
become, and there were no 
such things as, for example, 
“Mike Johnson and _ his 
Band.” My work was cer- 
tainly varied enough. One 
day I would be conducting 
a symphony orchestra, the 
very next day I might have 
to accompany some great 
favourite of the Halls; then 
would follow a session at the 
piano accompanying lieder, 
and then next day would 
come the doubtful pleasure 
of doing the same thing with 
decaying Victorian ballads. 

Allthis brought me intointi- 
mate touch with well-known 
artists, some of whom one 
was proud to have met, while 
others proved merely disap- 
pointing. Someof them liked 
the atmosphere ofthe record- 
ing studio and some were 
almost petrified by the sight of the recording trumpet. 

I have some cherished memories of Sapellnikoff, 
with whom I had the distinction of recording the 
Tchaikovsky concerto, the work which Sapellnikoff 
first introduced to London at a Royal Philharmonic 
Concert under the baton of the composer. His 
reading of this concerto (which, in fact, he often 
played with Tchaikovsky) may definitely be said to 
be authoritative. The concerto was Sapellnikoff’s 
first, and last important gramophone recording. 
When I think of the conditions under which 
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it was recorded, and how exhausting to the soloist 
(then fifty-three) was the tiring and inevitable pre- 
liminary rehearsing, I can only sigh and wish that 
electrical recording had come just a little sooner. 
In fact the time taken over that one concerto would 
nowadays have yielded at least half-a-dozen impor- 
tant works. As it was, the perfection of modern 
methods came just too late to record Sapellnikoff 
at his finest. That is a matter 
of great regret. 

Incidentally, when 
Sapellnikoff was visiting his 
family in Odessa in 1916 he 
was caught by the revolution, 
with the result that he was 
unable to escape from Russia 
until the summer of 1922. 

Before I assumed the post 
of Musical Director I oceu- 
pied the position of accom- 
panist to the Vocalion Com- 
pany. Ten years ago I had 
the unique experience (in 
this capacity) of playing the 
Bach double concerto with 
Sammons and Tertis, the 
latter, of course, having 
arranged the second violin 
part for the viola. His 
consummate playing really 
seemed to make his transi- 
tion improve the original 
score, except in the second 
movement, in which one 
missed the wonderful effect 
of Bach’s pattern weaving 
for two violins. 

Sammons never seemed 
in the slightest degree 
perturbed at playing in front of that awful bogey, 
the recording horn, which has frightened artists 
all over the world far more than their audiences 
ever have. 

One of the finest pieces of recording ever achieved 
was the result of a lucky seizing of a chance oppor- 
tunity. During the waits in the studio, whilst 
the double concerto was being recorded, Sammons 
and Tertis started to play the great Handel 
Passacaglia. They played from memory, and I am 
sure in a spirit of fun and bravado, to see how far 
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they could continue. Whilst they were playing a 
test was made unbeknown to them. It was so good 
that they were persuaded to record it properly, 
and the record was made almost before they realised 
what had happened! That disc still remains as a 
memento of one of the finest displays of string 
playing I have ever heard. 

Sammons never turned up at a session with the 
same violin. He was always discovering a new instru- 
ment far better than any he had yet used ! 

It was about this time that I was first introduced 
to those orchestral players who in after years were 
to play under my baton, and who have always been 
the best of friends to me. 

The occasion was when it was decided to make a 
series of records illustrative of all the instruments of 
the orchestra. These records were to be issued simul- 
taneously with a book on orchestration. 

One episode remains in my memory. We were 
endeavouring to record the famous horn call from 
Siegfried. This call is one of the nastiest passages 
ever written for the horn, and a terrifying ordeal 
for even the best of players. That magnificent 
player, Tom Busby, had been entrusted with the 
onerous part, and I remember that he stood in front 
of the trumpet quite unable to finish the record. 
The rest of us coaxed, bullied and cajoled, but it 
was of no use, poor Busby merely got redder and 
redder in the face, and more agitated. At length it 
was suggested that we should all leave the studio 
and leave Busby alone. Outside, someone had a 
brilliant idea, and a stiff whisky was sent in to him. 
Whether it was the whisky or whether Busby 
recovered his usual composure will never be known, 
but the record proved to be a splendid example of 
virtuoso horn playing. 

Busby always after referred to the exceptionally 
perfect recording conditions of that day! 

Another frequent visitor to the studio was Malcolm 
McEachern. Solely for the protection of singers 
prominent notices were exhibited in the studio to 
the effect that smoking was not allowed. McEachern 
was oblivious to these. As soon as he entered the 
studio he would light up a particularly foul briar. 
Puffing furiously, he would listen to the intro- 
ductory bars of the song he was to record. At 
the right moment he would withdraw the pipe and 
sing those wonderful bass notes of his. The verse 
ended, back would go the pipe into his mouth, whilst 
the piano or orchestra continued the symphony 
between the verses. 

McEachern was a typical “ Aussie.’”? Sometimes 
his speech, especially the ejaculations, bordered 
on what might be called frankness. On occasions 
these were transmitted to the record. But I don’t 
think that any of these ever reached the public. 
It seems a great pity that McEachern’s really wonder- 
ful voice was not utilised for better songs than those 
which he was asked to record. 


I suppose it is well known that the sisters Jelly 
and Adila d’Aranyi are great nieces of Joachim, 
had lessons of him, and were musically brought up 
under his direction. They truly carry on his great 
tradition. One of the most delightful sessions I 
ever had was when these two gifted artists recorded 
the Bach D minor Concerto. Their sympathetic 
understanding of each other, of what the conductor 
required, and of the music, was almost uncanny, 
and firmly made me believe in the penetrating intui- 
tion of women. Their playing is always an object 
lesson to those virtuoso soloists who regard the orches- 
tral interludes as being merely written to give them 
an opportunity to recover their breath, and by no 
means as an integral part of the composition as 
a whole. 

I am often amused at the extraordinary ideas. 
which artists have when they are asked the playing 
time of their pieces. This, of course, for recording 
purposes, is of the utmost importance, the average 
duration of one side of a twelve-inch record being 
four minutes, and of a ten but three minutes. I have 
often been assured that a solo would easily come on 
one side of a record, only to discover that after 
six minutes the soloist was about half-way through! 
This is no exaggeration. 

Harry Weldon would spend days timing his patter 
to coincide to the second. At the session he would 
be sure that everything was all right. The red light 
would appear. Then he would immediately forget 
all his arranged patter, gag brilliantly, but the 
record would always be too short or too long. 

Another delightful but difficult artist was Teddy 
Brown, who used to record Xylophone solos with 
orchestral accompaniments, doing such things as 
the Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffman or Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song. He never had any music, and often 
extemporised variations which took him far from 
the composer’s original intentions. This was all 
right; the real difficulty was to get the orchestra 
to accompany his variations! 

Artists are naturally temperamental in the studio.. 
One made allowances. But it was always a very 
stormy day when-one well-known operatic singer, 
who hailed from the Continent, recorded. She would 
enter with a happy smile for all of us. A most 
infectious smile it was, too! Rehearsing would start 
and we would get as far as the test. Then a high note 
would blast, as I had anticipated, for at this juncture 
I had requested the singer to step back. This. 


- vagary on the part of the instrument she would regard 


as a personal affront and a reflection upon her voice. 
There would be a great battle of words and recri- 
minations between the artist, the recording staff and 
Stanley Chapple. Reaction would be reached with. 
tears and hysterics. All this while the orchestra. 
would sit back and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
They were paid by the hour! 

Finally, the studio door would crash and Madame: 
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would disappear to pace up and down the corridor, 
raging and whirling her arms and shouting “I will 
not record! I will not record!” 

Then a cup of tea was taken to her. This always 
achieved the seeming impossible. Five minutes later 
Madame would return to the studio with a beaming 
smile and an apology for keeping us waiting. ‘“ Not 
at all” the orchestra would exclaim with one voice. 
I would like to say who the lady was, for she made 
glorious records once she had got going, but perhaps 
it is better to be discreet ! 


Another very temperamental artist was Vladimir 
Rosing. He not only expressed himself in front 
of the trumpet with his voice, but with his arms and 
legs and any other part of his body which he could 
bring into play. It often required two men to keep 
him in front of the trumpet. Naturally, he found 
studio work soon made him perspire. Then off would 
come his coat, later followed by his waistcoat and 
then his collar and tie. Last of all he would discard 
his boots. I often think it was as weli that he 
descended from his waistcoat to his boots, not that 
I think that I should have altogether been surprised 
had he entirely disrobed. 

One well-known singer of oratorio had a habit of 
conducting his own solos with his hands—very 
disconcerting to the orchestra who were trying to 
keep their attention on me. Once one of the orchestra 
interrupted him and told him it was difficult to 
follow two separate beats, and it would be as well if 
he left the conducting part of the business to the 
right man. 

One of the great disadvantages of recording in the 
old days was the fact that the trumpet would not 
reproduce sibilants. In an endeavour to circumvent 
this Frank Titterton invented a gadget to supply 
the missing consonant. He showed me this with 
great pride and explained that all one had to do was 
to depress a bulb, when the gadget would immediately 
emit an awful hiss at the identical moment when 
you were pronouncing the letter s. One morning he 
actually turned up at the studio armed with his 
invention, and proposed to record with its help. 
He got so excited trying to remember when to press 
the bulb that he entirely forgot to sing, and the 
test record proved to be a masterpiece of recorded 
sibilants—never issued to the public! 

Actual orchestral recording is really hard work, 
there always being an enormous amount of rehearsing 
to be got through before even the stage of the test 
record is reached. Often it would be merely tedious 
drudgery if it were not for the cheerfulness, sympathy 
and never-failing ready wit of the players, the latter 
quality often evoking laughter when it was badly 
needed. 

Even when a recording session is over and you 
think you have done well, there is sometimes an 
unlooked-for snag which has spoilt the records. 


I remember our first electrical recording at King 
George’s Hall. We did the incidental music to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Gordon Walker gave 
a magnificent performance of the flute solo in the 
Scherzo. Altogether I felt we had done excellently, 
especially when I heard the records played back over 
a land wire. The finished records eventually turned 
up, and I opened the parcel with an air of ‘‘ Now we 
shall hear some playing!” When I played the 
records over it was like hearing a toy orchestra 
performing miles away. Something had gone wrong. 
Whatever it was was never discovered. 

At another session I conducted on a rostrum 
built up of orange boxes and ginger beer crates, 
with a chair on top. It was a precarious perch 
and nearly collapsed as I made my final energetic 
climax. I dropped my baton. The sound it made 
as it hit the floor was the one noise that really came 
through on this particular set of records. 

A last word must be said with reference to Mr. 
A. W. Hanson, the Recording Manager. Even a 
conductor’s position is a bed of roses compared to 
his. Never has he done those irritating things which 
upset and yet are justified. I think this explains the 
popularity of the Vocalion studios with our many and 
varied artists. It was he who gave me my first chance 
ten years ago. I can never hope to have a better 
or more sympathetic colleague to work with. 

It is a pity that these posts of Directors of Music 
are no more. Nowadays, everything is specialised 
and departmentalised. Although this is more pleas- 
ing to my own musical taste, yet I have no doubt 
that the many sacrifices I made on the altar of popu- 
lar music has had its beneficial influence on me. It 
has certainly broadened my outlook and often forced 
me to make as much as possible of a thing which 
I really detested. And this is a good thing! I look 
back upon ten very happy years with the Vocalion 
Company. 

STANLEY CHAPPLE. 


wm WwW 
Handel. 


Are we going to see and hear a Handel ‘“‘ come-back”’ like 
that of Bach? More editions of Handel are being issued (note, 
for example, among the latest N.G.S. records, one (137) of a 
delicious flute sonata of his). The Oxford University Press is 
printing a fine series of arias from Handel’s operas, edited by 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker. Three new numbers in this series 
(2s. each) are to, hand—a splendid scena for tenor, from 
Tamerlane (No. 35 in the series), the recitative and air from 
Xerxes, the latter part being the great Largo tune (No. 36), 


‘and the air Va godendo vezzoso e bello, a happy, light, florid 


piece from the same opera. The first is a particularly good 
dramatic thing, fiery and tender by turns (compass E flat to 
A flat). From the Oxford University Press also come Books 
I. and II. of “The String Class Instructor,” by J. T. Bavin 
(1s. 6d. each). This ‘‘ complete course for elementary classes ”’ 
is the fruit of twenty-five years’ experience, and is worth the 
attention of all who have any influence in forming village or 
town orchestras. It can be put into practice by any energetic 
teacher of the violin, viola or ’cello. 
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HE owners of the Gramophone rejoice 

To hear it likened to the human voice. 
The owners of the Human Voice disown — 
Its least resemblance to the Gramophone. 


Illustrations 


by 
NICOLAS BENTLEY. 





Epigramophones 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 





N Freer Climes, when Music’s hard to bear, 
Books, Bricks and Cats go hurtling thro’ the air, 
But by the Gramophone’s discordant dise, 
The patient listener runs no sort of risk. 





If, at the Opera, you’re in the stalls 

You dare not bolt until the curtain falls. 
But, with the gramophone, it needs no skill 
To stop the noise at once, and when you will. 


Oppressed of years, the Human Organ grows 
Less pleasing—as the Prima Donna shows. 
The gramophone escapes our common curse. 
Bad to begin with, it becomes no worse. 
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FORTY YEARS OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


By ALFRED CLARK, Managing Director of The Gramophone Co. 


(IN AN INTERVIEW). 


talking-machine industry. During that period 

I have seen many changes. Although they were 
almost imperceptible at the time, on looking back 
at them I can now see that they marked definite 
advances, and their cumulative effect have placed 
the industry in the happy position it finds itself 
to-day. 

It was on September 12th, 1889, that I started 
with the North American Phonograph Company 
which had acquired Edison’s 
patents, and commenced my long 
association with phonographs, or, 
as they are now generally called, 
talking machines. 

I remember the machine which 
Edison put on the market in those 
days. From the modern point of 
view it was a clumsy affair. 
A wax cylinder took the place of 
a dise record, and there was no 
spring motor. There was a burst 
of wonder at the invention, and 
then the public lost interest. The 
first machine was merely regarded 
as a clever, scientific toy. Frankly, 
it was but little more. It was 
not long before the Phonograph 


| er forty years I have been engaged in the 


Company lost its capital of 
£200,000, and Edison regained 
his rights. 


I then went to work with him, 
and divided my time between the 
phonograph and the kinestoscope 
—the forerunner of the cinema. 
This was the first experimental 
work ever done on the film. The only films then in 
existence were of Sandow and such subjects as 
performing dogs and acrobats. 

One day the idea occurred to me that it would 
be practical to make a film play. The execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots was chosen as a suitable subject, 
and in a few days I had invented the first film 
scenario. When the costumes were ordered, the 
costumiers were instructed that they were only to 
be delivered if it was a sunny day. There were 
no film studios then, and as all the photography 
had to be done out of doors a bright, sunny day 
was an essential part of the business. 

The moving picture was in its infancy as much as 





MR. ALFRED CLARK. 


the gramophone was, and it then made hardly any 
appeal to the public imagination. At one time it 
nearly died of anemia. It is certainly a coincidence 
that it started alongside the gramophone, and now 
seems inseparably bound up with our industry again. 
The phonograph had begun to make some pro- 
gress when Emile Berliner (who recently died, almost 
unnoticed), the inventor of the microphone and the 
telephone transmitter, patented a disc machine 
which he called a “ gramophone.” This was an 
historical milestone. In 1896 
= I went to Washington and threw 
_ in my lot with Berliner. I had 
made up my mind that the future 
of the talking machine, and in- 
cidentally my own future, lay with 
the disc gramophone. Fortunately, 
the years have proved that I was 
right! But I still kept up my 
connection and friendship with 

the Edison interests. 

In those days I did consider- 
able experimental work. In fact, 
all through my career I have kept 
myself closely in touch with all 
the many technical improvements. 
Not only have I been a “recording 

expert,” but I also have been 
| able to make and initiate a number 
of inventions. I am rather proud 
that I evolved the first gramo- 
phone which had a governor, a 
_ model of which can be seen 
<= at the Smithsonian Institute, 

Washington. 

I also, in collaboration with 
Eldridge R. Johnson, afterwards President of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, invented the 
first improved sound box, from which large profits. 
were made. 

In 1898 Berliner sold his gramophone patents 
and rights, outside of America, to William Barry 


Owen and Trevor Williams, who then started a. 


private company in London, with British capital, 


which they called ‘“‘ The Gramophone Company.’” 
This, actually, was the beginning of the famous. 


company which bears this name to-day. 
So rapid was the growth of the business that, 
soon after, a public limited company was formed 


with a share capital of £600,000, the ordinary shares. 
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being first offered to the trade. Until then all the 
business of the company had been transacted at 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. In 1902 a move was 
made to City Road, which for five years was the 
recording studio, office, and centre for stock. 

In January, 1889, I came to London, joined the 
new company, and moved on to start a branch in 
Paris. I might mention that from its earliest days 
the company made large profits. 

It was in 1907 that I returned from Paris to 
London to become Managing Director of The Gramo- 
phone Company. My first step was to move the 
headquarters from the City Road to Hayes. The 
business had so grown that one could hardly move 
in the old headquarters. Hayes, with its numerous 
acres, offered itself as a spot where we could develop 
to our heart’s content. The foundation stone of 
the first building there was laid by Madame, now 
Dame Nellie, Melba. 

The Hayes plant is now a miniature village of 
58 acres, where between eight and nine thousand 
people work, in two shifts, night and day, to supply 
the incessant demand for H.M.V. records and 
machines. 

In the Museum there are records made in 1885— 
discs etched on hard rubber. There is also the first 
tinfoil talking machine of 1878, and the first phono- 
graph, built by Stroh in 1879. 

When Bernard Shaw visited Albert Coates in 
Italy he was so impressed with the records Coates 
played to him that on his return to England he made 
a special journey to Hayes to have his voice recorded. 
Incidentally he signed our Golden Autograph Book, 
which contains the signatures of all the great artists 
who have visited the factory. 

In early days it was often a matter of difficulty 
to get the big singers to record their voices. It was 
Sir Landon Ronald, an ardent gramophonist from 
the beginning, who persuaded Ben Davies to record 
for us. Davies laughed at the idea of singing into 
a tin trumpet, but he was at length cajoled into 
recording My Pretty Jane. When he heard it 
repeated to him through the horn he was amazed 
and delighted. 

For years Patti was impervious to all our tempting 
offers to record. In 1905, when she was retiring 
from the operatic stage, she chanced to hear some of 
Caruso’s remarkable records. The diva was then 62, 
and living in retirement at her Welsh castle, Craig-y- 
Nos. She wrote to us asking whether arrangements 
could be made to record her voice. <A special staff 
was sent to Wales, and some excellent records were 
made in her own home. 

Caruso was first recorded as long ago as 1902, 
long before the fame of his wonderful voice had made 
his a household name. Arrangements to record were 
made with him whilst he was singing at La Scala, 
and his first record was made in Milan. For this he 
received 200 lira. Not long before his death he 


was sent a cheque for over £200,000, representing the 
royalties on the sale of his records for one year only ! 
Caruso made some 160 records for us. 

Chaliapine commenced to make records for us 
twenty-six years ago in St. Petersburg. The first of 
these were eagerly bought up at ten roubles (twenty 
shillings) each. Chaliapine has always been extremely 
careful about recording. Once he insisted that his 
voice was at its best at midnight, and he would record 
at that time or not at all! 

Eugene Stratton was the first notability to visit 
the studio at Maiden Lane. Dan Leno followed him 
in 1900. 

During the war The Gramophone Company was 
the first industrial concern not normally engaged on 
Government contracts to convert their plant for 
war needs. Within ten days of the declaration of 
war, the manufacture of fuse parts, which required 
absolute accuracy, was commenced. Only the per- 
fect mechanism at our command rendered this 
possible. I am glad to say that we were able to turn 
out very large quantities of munitions for the men 
at the front. 

With modern gramophones, electrical‘ recording, 
and the perfect records of to-day, the early days of 
the gramophone now begin to take on the atmosphere 
of a fairy story to me. Here are some of the things 
I remember, strange and otherwise :— 

When there were only half a dozen male singers 
whose voices would record at all well. 

When it was impossible to make a record of a 
female voice or a violin. 

When artists were paid two shillings for each 
time they sang for recording. 

When only three records were made each time the 
artists sang. (If a dealer ordered twelve records 
of one song, the artist had to sing the song four times.) 

When a day’s sale of a hundred records seemed 
stupendous. (Now we worry if they do not reach 
100,000 daily.) 

When the business so increased that one artist 
sang one song, over and over again, all day long. 

When every single record had to be listened to 
through ear tubes, from beginning to end, before it 
was sent out. 

When we first began to copy cylinder records. 
(This was done by playing one record and recording 
from it on to another. In this way we were able to 
make as many as fifty copies from one master.) 

When I heard a dise record for the first time, 
and realised that from one master record hundreds of 
thousands of copies could be made. 

When disc records were made on zinc plates by an 
etching process. 

When the first gramophone records were recorded 
on wax instead of zine. (We thought we had made 
progress then !) 

When gramophones had no spring motors, and 
were turned by hand. 
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When the first spring motor built for the phono- 
graph weighed over 300 pounds. 

When the taper tone-arm was invented. 

When the famous Exhibition sound-box was 
invented. 

When the first electric reproducer was heard. 

When radio broadcasting was first demonstrated 
by Marconi at Chelmsford and afterwards at Hayes. 

As these memories pass through my mind, I come 
to the conclusion that our industry has had a long 
and arduous journey. The path has not been easy, 
nor has development been rapid. Amusing things 
have happened—never to the Managing Director. 
It has been a drab, plugging career, nothing specta- 
cular, a business of laying one brick upon another. 
Never were we able to put a dozen bricks on at a 
time! I pause to salute those who have stuck to 


the task of building up our industry to the proud 
position which it now holds. 

The future is bright and full of possibilities. What 
does it hold for us? I believe that, before very 
long, we shall have little portable boxes which will 
contain :— 

Records of longer playing duration. 

Electric reproduction. 

Radio. 

Television with stereoscopic and colour effects. 

And perhaps, best of all, the instruments and 
records will be so inexpensive that they will be 
within the reach of even the humblest of purses. 

And last (and I am sure that you will agree with 
me), but not least ; I am quite sure that Compton 
Mackenzie’s popular paper will soon have a circula- 
tion of a million. 


Wm @ 
WHO IS “K.K.”? 


first appeared at the foot of record reviews, and 

in those more light-hearted days pseudonymous 
initals were the rule. One reviewer assumed the 
name ‘ Newman Passage” and another “ Percy 
Passage,’’ these being localities close to our old 
offices in Newman Street. But ‘ N. P.” and “ P. P.” 
both disappeared and left the field increasingly 
vacant for the exercise of “ K. K.,’’ who in the 
intervening months of nearly four years has fairly 
established his qualifications as a musical critic. 

Who is the mysterious “K. K.”? Mr. Basil 
Maine failed to guess, when they crossed swords in 
a jazz controversy. Others have challenged the 
unknown in our correspondence columns and have 
no doubt wished to know the identity of the masked 
fencer who sprang so eagerly to the fray and was so 
loth to break off the contest. Even one or two of 
the onlookers have expressed the view that it was 
hardly fair on the challenger for “‘ K. K.” to main- 
tain his mask inscrutably. 

Well, there is really no secret to conceal. “ K. K.” 
has often contributed to THE GRAMOPHONE under 
his own name, W. R. Anderson, and the original 
adoption of initials may have been due to the fact 
that in those days he was Editor of our contem- 
porary the Musie Teacher. His standing in his 
profession is well known to all musicians, and the 
reading public is far more familiar with his writings 
on musical subjects than it supposes. As a member 
of the Critics’ Circle, Mr. Anderson has a distin- 
guished background, and it may reassure some of 
our readers now to know that the man whom they 
have appreciated and followed in the past turns out 
to be one whom they had every reason to trust. 

But let “K. K.” speak his own epilogue. He 
writes : 


I: was in February, 1925, that the initials ‘“‘ K. K.” 


May I be allowed to say a few last words before fading out ? 

I chose a nom de guerre not in order to wage war under the 
shelter of a name other than my own, but because I wanted 
to see whether the man or the name mattered more. I have 
always believed that there is a tendency in journalism to go 
for names, and exalt people into authorities before they have 
proved their capacity ; so that a man who is really good at 
one sort of job is often pitchforked into others, because people 
get used to seeing his name in print. He may, for instance, 
be a very good choral trainer, and know nothing about piano 
playing, yet be allowed to talk about it because he is vaguely 
known as a musician—that sort of thing. The only thing 
that matters is the man’s skill and experience, and the provable 
validity of his ideas in any given department; and it seemed 
to me that, being already known in certain circles under my 
own name, I might very well try, in others, whether people 
would care for my ideas, without knowing anything about the 
reputations that I had been trying to make elsewhere. I 
always thought that my little mystification would be seen 
through, when I wrote in THE GRAMOPHONE under my own 
name as well. Perhaps quite a lot of people did unmask me, 
but generously kept the game going by pretending they 
hadn’t spotted the swindle, and by not splitting on me. I 
thank those good people for their sportsmanship. It was 
funny to find Mr. Mackenzie being accused of my sins! I hope 
my colleagues, Messrs. Klein, Kalisch, Kimbell, and all the 
other K’s there may be, have not suffered similarly. If they 
have, I apologise. If anyone asks ‘‘ Why ‘K. K.’?” I can 
only answer ‘‘Why not?” I took the letters at random— 
can’t remember now where I got them. Probably I had in 
mind “Y. Y.,’’ though I can’t have expected to match the 
skill and power of Mr. Lynd. One thing I need perhaps 
scarcely emphasise—I did not take another name because I 
was afraid to say, over my own, anything I wanted to say. 
I am and always have been, thank heaven, as independent as 
any journalist in this mixed-up world can be. We all depend 
on someone, and journalists, most of all, are dependent 
creatures, living only by the favour of people they never see. 
Their chief luck is that they don’t all depend from lamp- 
posts. If their dear publics had their way, they might ! W.R.A. 
is just a little sorry to lose “ K. K.,” though he was some- 
times a bit trying. He, before he departs, wishes to thank his 
indulgent readers, and most of all his over-kind Editor, who 
has borne with him so mildly. I can’t promise that W. R. A. 
will mend ‘‘ K. K.’s”’ ways; he can only try. 
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OUR MASTERS AND MOTHERS 


By THE LONDON EDITOR 


Caricatures by 


HERE’S an irresistible young man called Nick 
Stuart who plays the part of an American 
camera man in a silent film called ‘‘ Chasing 

Round Europe ” so cheerfully and realistically that 
I strongly recommend everyone to see it. The 
second time that I followed the adventures of this 
modern knight-errant setting out to get shots of the 
Prince of Wales at Bethune, or of President Cosgrave, 
or of Mussolini, to clamber up the Eiffel Tower, or 
fly over Rome and the crater of Vesuvius in eruption, 
I suddenly had a thought of Lissenden, 
whom I had asked to get caricatures 
of some of the best-known figures in 
the gramophone world, and who, for 
all I knew, might by this time have 
been flung into the canal at Hayes 
or pitched out of a window into 
Clerkenwell Road without any of the 
romantic details that a Hollywood 
camera man could count upon. 

Lissenden had reported to me that 
his task was going to be a tough one. 
It seemed that these great men who 
rule in offices and recording studios 
are notable for the modesty which 
distinguishes jungle folk. They hide 
as long as they can, and when 
ultimately confronted they bite. 
Lissenden was obviously a brave man, 
who had no intention of being 
beaten; but it was with a sinking 
heart that I sent him forth again, 
armed with a notebook, pencil, and 
telephone, and bade him secure sittings —or 
whatever he calls them—at all costs; and thus it 
was with a wistful optimism that I thought of him 
while I was watching the famous Nick Stuart emerge 
triumphantly from as brisk a bit of rough house 
with the two villains as I remember in any film. 

There was little need for apprehension. Lissenden 
turned up again with a most creditable bag, and 
from the expressions on the faces of his victims 
—or, at any rate, on that of Arthur Brooks—it 
was easy to judge that he had found them as amen- 
able as I had always supposed them to be. One 
and all they have proved themselves over and over 
again to be true friends of THE GRAMOPHONE, and if 
in future we detect a furtive hostility in the manner 
of any one of them, we shall be able to lay the blame 
on Lissenden. 


MR. H, M. 





LISSENDEN 


Now let me introduce you to some of the men 
who spend their time and energies in catering for 
the gramophone public. There is Mr. H. M. Lemoine, 
who was President of the Association of Gramophone 
Manufacturers last year, an honour which enabled him 
to make one of the best after-dinner speeches I have 
ever heard at the A.G.M. dinner at Frascati’s. He 
has been in and about the gramophone world for the 
last quarter of a century, and with Edison Bell, Ltd., 
where he is now Assistant General Manager, for about 
five years. Lissenden gives a remark- 
ably good impression of Mr. Lemoine, 
the strong face of the athlete; for 
he is an international footballer and 
a county cricketer, and it is significant 
that he gained his fame as a goal- 
keeper and a wicketkeeper ; an ideal 
man to safeguard the interests of 
employees and shareholders, to keep 
a sharp eye on the game, and to 
decide when to leave his goal or when 
to stand back to fast bowling. 

Oscar Preuss is the Parlophone 
Director of Recording, and reigns in 
the great studio on Carlton Hill, 
which the B.B.C. sometimes borrows 
for accommodating the cast and 
orchestra of an operatic performance. 
Mr. Preuss is very proud of his studio. 
He wrote a most amusing article on 
his recording experiences for THE 
GRAMOPHONE some years ago. He is 
an old hand in spite of his youthful 
appearance—worked with Arthur Brooks in the old 
days—has travelled everywhere with his recording 
outfit, and is always hurrying off to Paris or Milan 
for a fortnight’s recording. Butnot a hurried man ; 
a leisurely, rather cynically genial man, whom you 
recognise instantly as a master of his craft and a 
devil for work. Lissenden has not quite got him. 

Philip Lewis, the Musical Director of the Decca 
Company, won his experience of many years in 
recording studios as a violinist and conductor, and 
it is only during the last two years that he has been 
the dictator of the sumptuous Chenil Galleries in 
Chelsea. .Ever since he left the Royal College of 
Music he has been a familiar figure in musical and 
theatrical circles; he knows everybody, and by 
everybody’s goodwill, as well as by his own unswerv 
ing purpose, he has recently brought much fresh air 


LEMOINE. 
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MAGIC NOTES 


W. T. FORSE. 
H. C. RIDOUT. 


LOUIS STERLING. 
ARTHUR BROOKS. 
RAYMOND LANGLEY. 


A. E. LIEDTKE. 
JOSEPH BATTEN. 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 








A. T. LACK. ALFRED CLARK. W. M. BROWN, 
ALEC ROBERTSON. FRED. GAISBERG. LESLIE NECK, 
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into the gramophone world, for which we should 
be.very grateful to him. He is, of course, the Philip 
Lewis of the old Edison Bell Palladium Octette 
records, and of the 
Co-optimists in their 
first triumphs, and is 
the husband of Miss 
Lilian Davies. Lis- 
senden was successful 
with him, for he is far 
too kindly to have 
given a visitor any 
trouble. 

Of the six repre- 
sentatives of The 
Gramophone Com- 
pany that Lissenden 
has somehow got to- 
gether on one page, 
Mr. Alfred Clark, the 
Managing Director, 
may be said to intro- 
duce himself to our 
readers in the inter- 
view which appears 


elsewhere in _ this 
number. Mr. W. M. 
Brown, whose ap- 


pointment as General 
Manager last summer 
was very popular, is, 
as Lissenden points 
out, something of a Regency beau in appearance, a 
man of charm and ability in generous degree. Mr. 
Leslie Neck, the head of the London Office, suc- 
ceeded Mr. A. T. Lack at Oxford Street, and is 
always to be found calm, tactful, urbane—with 
the slight hesitation of manner that often goes with 
wide vision and power. 

If one had not seen and treasured the photograph 
of Mr. Fred Gaisberg and Chaliapine that accom- 
panied the former’s reminiscences in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE in April, 1928, one might fear that Lissenden 
had risked offending Mr. Gaisberg. But this most 
lovable of little great men is far too witty and too 
wise to be offended by what I personally consider 
the gem of Lissenden’s collection; and his good 
friends all over the world—there is not a celebrity 
in the H.M.V. catalogue who is not his friend—will 
chuckle affectionately over it. 

The two others are, relatively speaking, Lissenden’s 
failures, for the very good reason that they have 
both such mobile faces as to defy the caricaturist. 
Mr. A. T. Lack, the joint Sales Manager at Hayes, 
is a live wire of a pronounced type ; restless, voluble, 
indefatigable, full of humour and anecdote, he 
flashes from subject to subject with every variation 
of tone, from a most attractive laugh to a portentous 
seriousness. Mr. Alec Robertson, the head of the 





OSCAR PREUSS. 


Education Department, is equally vivid in expres- 
sion: an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
he is the right man in the right place, and one of the 
most deservedly popular members of the staff. 
Since he is one of the Advisory Committee of the 
National Gramophonic Society, we know him very 
well indeed. He is not in the least like Lissenden’s 
caricature. In fact I cannot help wishing that his 
corner of the picture had been occupied by Mr. 
H. L. Buckle, the Works Manager at Hayes, and 
the man to whom, above all other individuals, we 
owe the successive H.M.V. models that have set a 
standard for the world year after year. Mr. Buckle 
would have been a fine capture for Lissenden, but I 
suspect that he was one of the specially shy ones 
who showed a disposition to get under a sofa and 
glare at the intruder. 

The Columbia group delights me, because the 
caricaturist has hit the mark every time. All the 
world has heard of Mr. Louis Sterling, the Managing 
Director, and reads from time to time his views on 
current gramophone topics, and honours him for 
the miracle that he has wrought in Columbia fortunes 
since the war. A small man with deeply marked 
features, shrewd kindly eyes and humorous mouth, 
he dominates wherever he goes and is the head of a 
devoted gang. Mr. Arthur Brooks, too, the Artistic 
Director, who contributed his reminiscences to THE 
GRAMOPHONE in May, 1928, is surely one of the best 
known and best loved men in the gramophone world ; 
a great Savage and raconteur, he is the best company 
and the truest friend that a man could find. It was 
Mr. Joseph Batten who came from Edison Bell two 
years ago to suc- 
ceed him as Re- 
cording Manager at 
Petty France. Mr. 
A. E. Liedtke, the 
British Manager, 
has rather a grim 
smile in the picture 
and masks good 
nature with some- 
thing approaching 
sternness; but I 
have known him 
only in his sunny 
hours, and can only 
judge his reception 
of Lissenden by the 
result. He has 
many athletic dis- 
tinctions to his 
credit, as has also 
Mr. W. T. Forse, 
the Joint General Manager and Chief of the works at 
Earlsfield, whose sporting proclivities evidently 
attracted the artist. 

As for Mr. H. ©. Ridout, the Advertising Manager, 





PHILIP LEWIS. 
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who is one of the gang and is ready to advertise 
anything or anybody except himself, I shall hesitate 
before I venture to go and see him next in Clerkenwell 
Road, for fear that he may blame me for having 
drawn him from his seclusion. He is the most 
modest and the hardest worked man that I know. 
He knows more about journalism than any of us will 
ever know and regards us with a gentle amusement. 

Mr. Raymond Langley, who completes the group, 
is the Manager of the Artists’ Department, which 
means (to put it baldly) that there isn’t an artist in 
the country whom he does not call by his or her 
Christian name. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have only introduced you 
to a very few of the personalities that help to supply 
you with gramophones and records. You may 
know some of them already, and be able to judge 
for yourselves whether their portraits are faithful, 
or you may know and care nothing about any of 
them. In either case, I trust that you will allow me, 
on behalf of THE GRAMOPHONE, to offer our dis- 
tinguished visitors very sincere good wishes for the 
prosperity of themselves and of their work in 1930. 


Lissenden is still in hiding. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


nm w 
EXILE 


By ERIC DUNSTAN 


S a rule, exile from England has its compen- 
Avwions: either the pay is so good, or the 
climate so lovely, or the taxation so light, and 
one or more of these considerations outweighs the 
inability to smell the exhaust fumes in Piccadilly, or 
join in the scrum on the underground. The greatest 
privation of all in years gone by must, however, have 
been, to musical people, the impossibility of hearing 
good music once one left the confines of Europe. Ten 
years ago even, when I was for two years in one of 
our remotest colonies, the Fiji Islands in the South 
Pacific, I felt musically starved, although we had 
gramophones. Ten years ago the gramophone was 
a poor substitute for the real thing, but now, with 
the marvellously improved methods of recording, 
the records are as like to the original as tinned 
apricots are to the fresh variety. In some respects 
I prefer them. 

I spent 1927 and 1928 in India, where the oppor- 
tunities for hearing good orchestral music are 
practically nil, except in Caleutta, but with my 
gramophone and a monthly supply of records, both 
fiom local dealers and from kind friends at home, I 
really got to know quite intimately music which, 
even with years of concert going, would have been 
almost impossible. 

Like the tinned apricot, the gramophone record is 
always ready for use. It can be kept indefinitely, 
but on this point I should like to see an improvement. 
In a tropical climate, even exercising the greatest 
care, you cannot prevent your records warping. I 
tried many ways of keeping them, but although 
some remained perfectly flat, others persisted in 
developing waves, and I think the record-making 
companies might, with advantage to their over- 
seas trade, experiment with other materials not 
so easily affected by the high temperatures. The 


records are not unplayab!’e, but they are not at their 
best. 

With the advent of long-distance short-wave 
broadcasting, another bar has been removed from 
musical isolation, but until both transmission has 
been vastly improved and a method has been found 
of getting over the time difficulty, broadcasting 
cannot rival the gramophone as the purveyor of 
music to exiles. For instance, it is now possible, on 
favourable atmospheric oceasions, to listen in India 
to the Promenade Concerts; but one has to sit up 
until two in the morning before reception becomes 
really worth listening to, and this difficulty of time 
difference is one to which I can only see two solutions. 
Either the programme must be recorded in some 
way at the reception end and re-broadcast from the 
record at a suitable time for local listeners, or the 
broadcasting agent at the far end, e.g. in India, will 
have to organise its own programmes in London or 
Europe, and have them broadcast at its own times, 
which at present is not feasible, because reception 
during daylight is so unreliable, and the expense 
prohibitive. 

The gramophone, therefore, remains the exiled 
music lover’s only solace for some years to come, 
though its scope may be enlarged by the local 
broadcasting of records. 

You, who have never lived out of reach of good 
music, cannot conceive what it means to receive a 
parcel of the latest records from home. I have a 
cousin who is British Vice-Consul at Kashgar, the 
most remote consulate in the service, three weeks’ 
journey by horse from Kashmir over some of the 
most difficult and highest passes in the world. 
Kashgar is the westernmost city of the Chinese 
Empire, and wireless is forbidden, but not the 
gramophone. By every caravan goes a box of 
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gramophone records to this isolated outpost, and 
away up there on the roof of the world, the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, Kreisler, the Savoy Bands, etc., are 
relieving the monotony of the local efforts at music. 

I believe some misguided countries are labelling 
the gramophone as a luxury and, by putting an 
impossibly heavy import duty on records, are trying 
to discourage its use. The gramophone is no more 
a luxury than music, of which every government 
in the world knows the value, and such efforts at 
discouragement are doomed to fail, especially if the 
country is one where music in its original form is 
hard to hear. 

Personally I would as soon go to live in remote 
parts of the Empire or the world without my gramo- 
phone as without my toothbrush or my razor ; 
without them I cease to be civilized. 

I have this week had to buy sundry Christmas 
presents for friends in such parts. My choice has 
inevitably fallen on gramophone records, and in this 
choice I have been guided, as one always is, but 
should not necessarily be by my own taste. I tried 
to remember what it was I wanted when I was 
spending Christmas far from home, making rather 
pathetic efforts to capture the spirit of the 
proverbial Christmas in England by decorating my 
bungalow with artificial holly and mistletoe, and by 
sitting down, with the thermometer at over 90°, to 
the most unsuitable repast for such temperatures. 

Just as tinned turkey, tinned plum-puddings, 
tinned mincemeat and so on have made it possible 
for exiles to pretend with some success they are not 
so far away as they really are, so gramophone records 
have added to this illusion of home. 

I remember the joy with which I acquired the first 
records of Big Ben, of the bells of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and of carols sung by the choir of the 
Chapel Royal. It is this type of record which, in the 
scratch of a needle, annihilates oceans and continents, 
and transports one in a flash straight home. Those 
wonderful nightingale records paint a picture more 
perfect and more vivid on one’s imagination than 
galleries of landscapes or books of photographs, but 
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it is only when you have heard them under conditions 
of home-sickness that you can ever fully appreciate 
all they can mean. 

I suppose the day is not far distant when records 
will reproduce for us not only the sound but the 
sight, and with an attachment to the portable, 
possibly in the form of a ground glass sereen, when 
we put on our record of Big Ben we shall see the 
stream of traffic pouring over Westminster Bridge, 
and the tugs with their strings of barges snorting 
their way against the tide. When that day comes, 
the opportunities for what I might call nostalgic 
records for exiles will be enormously widened, but 
even to-day, with the limitations of our ears only, I 
believe there are many sound pictures which might 
be recorded for the benefit of such people, and not 
without interest for posterity. 

Here are one or two ideas :—The sounds of the 
arrival of the cross-channel boat at Dover—the calls 
of newspaper boys and of traffic in Piccadilly as the 
final editions of the evening papers come out—the 
changing of the Guard—the kaleidoscopic noise of 
the Downs at Epsom, on Derby Day—a record of the 
tube noise on a train from Oxford Circus to Piccadilly 
—the songs of the blackbird and thrush, and the 
winter song of the robin—a farmyard record, and so on. 

I believe also that there is a fortune waiting for the 
company which, on the lines of the Photomaton, 
establishes recording booths for personal records. 
Who would not rather hear a friend than read his 
letter, especially if, as is often the case to-day, it is 
typewritten ? If we could make records as easily as 
we can have our photographs taken, and if those 
records could be safely and economically transported 
by post, thousands of people who dread to write a 
letter would make such records—Phonograms— 
cheap as telegrams, and cheaper than cables, 
revolutionising our correspondence with friends 
abroad, and providing yet a further market for 
gramophones and records when such a market 
would, I imagine, be very welcome. 


ERIc DUNSTAN. 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES. 


Illustrations by Hugh Chesterman. 





ALBERTI. 





BEETHOVEN. 





By P.L., R.B. and A.L. 


Absit invidia verbo. 


ALBERTI was that platitude, 
Who first debauched the bass, 
And thereby earned the gratitude 
Of half the human race. 
Rejected from beatitude, 
For sins he won't atone, 
This unrepentant platitude 
Plays Chopin's fine A flat Etude 
In hell, with horrid latitude, 
As if it were his own. 


BEETHOVEN was no gentleman, 
No ballroom—lizard beau, 

Though quite a transcendental man, 
As even you may know. 

To-day this monumental man 
Could scarce achieve his goal : 

Never an ornamental man, 

No diplomat, no gentleman, 

He'd fail to pay the rental man, 
And go upon the dole. 





SCHUBERT, 


FRANZ LISZT was rather clerical, 
But made his runs so clear, 

That, hearing him, e’en very cal- 
lous people had to cheer. 

His Grand Mass is angelical, 
A splendid cure for sin. 

Yet he, however clerical, 

Wrote Rhapsodies hysterical 

For ladies slim or spherical, 
And that’s what did him in. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT was a “Wiener,” he 
Would put himself in gear 
By flooding all the scenery 
With quarts of lager beer. 
Yet ladies in each deanery, 
Bobbed, shingled, or with curls, 
Have honoured his centenary 
With H.M.V. machinery, 
Forgetting the demeanour he 
Adopted towards the girls. 





BRAHMS, 


J. BRAHMS was no Bohemian, 
Nor Bolshevik abhorred ; 

But just a simple, dreamy Hun, 
Who loved the common chord. 
His Symphony—the CO mi. ’un— 

Made poor Dick Wagner mad ; (wz 
He thought it most supremely un- 
progressive, wnbohemian, 
Worthy of no esteem—the un- 

enlightened little cad. 


ee 


OC. FRANCK was a chromaticist, 
Whose music sounded odd. 
** Such stuff,’ said Oompph, the catechist, 
** Cannot have sprung from God.” 
Oompph suffered from a fatty cyst 
That poisoned mind and blood. 
But Verdi and Scott Gatty kissed 
On hearing this chromaticist 
O’erwhelming Wagner, Satie, Liszt, 
With enharmonic flood. 


C. FRANCK, 
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THE YEAR’S RECORDS 


Valuable Additions to the Library 
By SYDNEY GREW 


(Editor of ‘‘ The British Musician and Musical News’’) 


recordings of 1927 and 1928, we saw chiefly 

Beethoven in the one year and Schubert in 
the other. Nothing happened a hundred years ago 
to cause an individual musician to be prominently 
“featured ” in the gramophone records of 1929; 
for which relief, I fancy, many folk said ‘‘ Much 
Thanks!” 

Yet there was a featuring of one form of music, 
at least for a few months of the year. And it was 
a featuring of the purest and most elevated form— 
the string quartet and other “chamber” groups 
of instruments. H.M.V. made the year glorious 
with the Cortot-Casals-Thibaud performance of the 
Beethoven Trio in B flat, Op. 97; and the N.G.S. 
delighted all the choice spirits whose wisdom equals 
their choiceness by providing the Mozart quintet 
in E flat for piano and wind instruments. But it 
was Columbia who, sending out a superb set of 
recordings, made this year of 1929 pre-eminently a 
chamber-music year. Columbia gave us the great 
A minor, Op. 132, and the greater C sharp minor, 
Op. 131, of Beethoven, in the unsurpassably refined 
and intelligent performances of the Capet String 
Quartet ; also the A major, Op. 18, No. 5 in the 
same, of which the disc carrying the minuet should 
be in everyone’s library, whether or no he cares for 
this kind of music. The company gave us further— 
in the Léner performances—a couple of Haydn’s 
quartets (Op. 3, No. 5, in F, with its charming 
melody in the second movement ; and Op. 26, No. 5, 
in D); one of Mozart’s (B flat, K458); and two of 
Beethoven’s (‘‘ The Harp,” Op. 74, in E flat ; and— 
its second electric recording by the Léner players— 
the F major, Op. 18, No.1). Lastly, Columbia gave 
us two clarinet quintets, Charles Draper joining 
the Léner Quartet—Mozart’s, K581, and Brahms’s. 
There is nothing more exquisitely lovely in the entire 
world of music then what is embodied in these nine 
Columbia issues, and for the steadfast music lover 
there can be nothing of more abiding value. 

These, however, are all established classics. They 
contain nothing for the musician interested in the 
writing of our own day. Therefore the N.G:S. 
recording of Bax’s fantasy-sonata for harp and viola 
was, in this respect, doubly significant. 

Spanish music, and music on Spanish subjects, 
happened to flourish in the gramophone in the spring, 


W/ recor we looked back over the gramophone 


so that one - might almost say that it formed another 
feature of the year’s recording. H.M.V. provided 
chiefly Spanish music by French composers 
(Chabrier, Massenet, Ravel), Columbia chiefly that 
by native composers (Albéniz, Arbés). But both 
provided some Falla; and the highest point of in- 
terest here was reached in the H.M.V. recording of 
Manuel de Falla’s “ Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain.” Perhaps the most fascinating single record 
of this Spanish music is that of Samuel Dushkin 
playing the popular Albéniz tango (Columbia). 
The Columbia records of the Dance Suite from Falla’s 
‘* Three-Cornered Hat’ are authentically Spanish, 
the performers being Arbés and the Madrid Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The classical symphony was treated generously 
enough during the year. The Brahms C minor, 
No. 1, done at the end of 1928 by H.M.V. (Hermann 
Abendroth and the L.S.O.) and Columbia (Wein- 
gartner and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra), 
was done again early in 1929 by H.M.V. (Stokowski) 
and Parlophone (Otto Klemperer and the Berlin 
Opera House Orchestra). I suppose few people 
bought all these sets. But every musician who had 
the privilege of studying the four performances 
must have blessed the gramophone. Both H.M.V. 
(Landon Ronald, N.S.O.) and Columbia (Mengelberg, 
Concertgebouw Orchestra) did the Tchaikovsky 
E minor, No. 5; and Columbia did further the 
Tchaikovsky ‘“ Pathetic” (played with amazing 
vitality by Oscar Fried and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra). Three of the Haydn symphonies 
appeared: the ‘“ Surprise’? (Parlophone: Hans 
Knappertsbusch, Berlin Opera House Orchestra) ; 
the D major, No. 104 (H.M.V.: Barbirolli); and 
the “Clock” (H.M.V.: Toscanini and the New 
York Philharmonic). The Toscanini performance 
of the ‘‘ Clock’? symphony is probably the finest 
piece of Haydn performance and recording in 
gramophone literature. From Parlophone came 
Beethoven’s C minor, No. 5 (Josef Rosenstock, 
Berlin Opera House Orchestra), and from H.M.V. 
came Beethoven’s A major, No. 7 (Stokowski). 
From Columbia came Schumann’s D minor (Bruno 
Walter) and Mendelssohn’s “‘ Scotch ” (Weingartner). 
The ‘‘ Prague ’” symphony in D (Mozart), played by 
Eric Kleiber and the Vienna Philharmonic orchestra, 
was issued in November by H.M.V. 
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Concertos (which are, in effect, symphonies with a 
soloist) cannot ever figure largely in a year’s output ; 
but we did very well in 1929 with two ’cello concertos 
(Elgar’s, H.M.V., Beatrice Harrison ; Haydn’s in D, 
H.M.V., Suggia), two violin concertos (Brahms’s, 
Columbia, Szigeti ; Tehaikovsky’s, Columbia, 
Huberman), and two piano concertos (Schumann’s, 
Columbia, Fanny Davies; Rachmaninoff’s No. 2, 
H.M.V., the composer as soloist, with Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia orchestra). 

In the middle of November H.M.V. sent out a 
recording of the Brahms Double Concerto, Op. 102, 
for violin, ’cello, and orchestra. Thibaud and Casals 
were the soloists. The orchestra was the Barcelona 
one established by Casals. The conductor was— 
Cortot ! Inseparable trio ! 

Not only this but it was announced that the 
Bach Mass in B minor was to be issued by the 
Company during that month, with the claim that 
*“‘this set of records is in many ways the greatest 
achievement in the history of the gramophone.” It 
is certainly the most unexpected and the most 
encouraging. The Mass is not for all tastes. The 
music, and the composer’s realisation of the Office, 
challenge us in much the same way as Milton’s 
“* Paradise Lost’? does. Indeed, unless we know 
something of Bach’s theology, we cannot appreciate 
his setting of certain sections; that is, for example, 
we cannot appreciate his allocation of certain sen- 
tences to solo or chorus, and his use here and there 
of the duet instead of the solo. But the moment we 
have learned a little of his doctrinal conceptions, 
the work leaps into life, and it becomes almost 
simple. I shall myself look forward with interest 
to seeing how the official reviewers deal along these 
lines with the Mass; for it is certainly their duty 
to help us to welcome this recording in the right 
manner. (The conductor is Albert Coates.) 

It is hard to detach from the rather large quantity 
of miscellaneous orchestral records the half-dozen 
which have most character or are most significant. 
For several reasons the H.M.V. and Columbia 
records of Delius are exceedingly important, and 
the critic might reasonably put them at the head of 
the year’s output. But I cannot say how far the 
works make a general appeal, and I therefore leave 
them out of my present reckoning. The following, 
then, are the miscellaneous orchestral pieces that 
remain most individually in my mind of all I have 
observed during 1929: Smetana’s ‘“‘ Moldau,” or 
“ Vitava’’ (Parlophone : Ed. Moerike) ; the Bach-Elgar 
Fantasia and Fugue in © minor (H.M.V.: Albert 
Coates); the ‘‘ Alborada del Gracioso ’ of Ravel— 
one of the Franco-Spanish works (H.M.V.); the 
Gluck-Mottl ‘‘ Ballet Suite’? (H.M.V.: Leo Blech) ; 
Weingartner’s performance of the ‘ Freischiitz ” 
overture (Columbia)—this for the fine effect of his 
clear, intellectual playing of highly romantic, over- 
familiar music ; Tosecanini’s performance of 


‘“ L’Apprenti Sorcier’?; and the Zurich Tonhalle 
Orchestra’s performance of the Vivaldi concerto in 
D minor (Columbia). 

Of historical and artistic importance are the Colum- 
bia and H.M.V. recordings of Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire- 
bird” music, under Stravinsky and Albert Coates 
respectively. The Ravel ‘‘ Five O’clock,” a piece of 
art-jazz (H.M.V.), and Gershwin’s ‘“‘ American in 
Paris ” (H.M.V.), are of particular value as examples 
of strictly contemporaneous musical processes. 

Piano records which mean a good deal to the music- 
lover are Cortot’s ‘‘ Carnaval’ (H.M.V.) and Fanny 
Davies’s “‘ Scenes of Childhood ” (Columbia); for 
not only is Schumann rarely caught by the gramo- 
phone, but his short piano pieces are unique in 
respect of poetic fancy and simple art. Pachmann’s 
playing of the early E minor Nocturne of Chopin 
(H.M.V.) is perhaps the most perfect example we 
have of his performance and interpretation. Harriet 
Cohen’s recording of the first nine numbers of the 
‘* 48”? (Columbia) is an historical event ; but since 
we are still without the continuation, it looks as though 
the demand for a Bach album has not proved large. 
Godowsky’s sets of Chopin nocturnes (Columbia) are 
good to have; but one would rather this great 
pianist had exercised himself with Chopin in general. 

Of violin sonatas, the more valuable are the Grieg 
in C minor (H.M.V., Kreisler and Rachmaninoff) 
and the late—in fact, the last—work of Debussy’s 
(N.G.S., André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour). I 
recollect that in my current review of the Debussy, 
I was drawn to say that this was the best performance 
of music by that composer of all I had met. 

The most abiding impression I received of the 
year’s cello records came of Felix Salmond’s playing 
of Max Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei’”? (Columbia). The 
greatest viola record yet made is, of course, Lionel 
Tertis playing his transcription of Delius’s second 
violin sonata. 

Taste in vocal music and singing is too personal 
to admit of a writer declaring any half-dozen 
records indubitably the greatest out of the hundreds 
issued during 1929. Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
will therefore observe with only a mild interest my 
statement that the following strike me as some of 
the more important vocal records of the year. 
(1) Columbia: John Coates, ‘‘ Phillida flouts me” ; 
Tancredo Pasero and Armando Borgioli, numbers 
from ‘ Lohengrin”; and the George Henschel 
album—in particular, Loewe’s ‘The Erl-King.” 
(2) H.M.V.: Sigrid Onegin, ‘‘Che fard”; Rosa 
Ponselle’s numbers from “Norma”; Dusolina 
Giannini, ‘Madre, pietosa Vergine” from “ La 
Forza del Destino” ; and Walter Widdop, ‘‘ Comfort 
ye.” (3) Parlophone : } Rosette Anday, “‘ Dank sei 
dir Herr’? (Handel); Lotte Lehmann, ‘ Morgen ” 
(Strauss) ; and Meta Seinemeyer’s solo records. 

“* Aida ” and “ Traviata ’? (Columbia) are the most 
successful of the year’s provision of complete operas. 
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The finest piece of concerted work is that of the 
singers and orchestra in the finale, second act, from 
Johann Strauss’s ‘‘ Fledermaus ” (Parlophone). The 
loveliest choral atmosphere is that realised in the 
Parlophone records of the singing of the choir of 
St. William’s Church, Strasbourg (Bach’s Mass in B 
minor). 
* * * 

The records mentioned above are all to be found 
in the English catalogues of the companies named. 
That is, they were all made in England, or brought 
here by the makers. It is not part of my present 
business to survey the American and European 
catalogues. They contain, however, dozens of 
* titles ” that are of supreme importance. As every- 
one knows, a few of these will sooner or later be 
brought in England and distributed officially ; but 
H.M.V., for example, will let a Stokowski record 
flourish in America for a couple of years before they 
add it to their English catalogue. 

Yet we have our importers, and so need not always 
wait for a valuable record until it appears officially, 
nor do without one which may never so appear. 
During 1929 Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd., 
for instance, imported a quantity of records of 
exceptional interest and significance. From Polydor 
they selected, first and foremost, the seventh sym- 
phony of Bruckner (Jascha Horenstein, Berlin Phil- 
harmonic) and Richard Strauss’s ‘* Ein Heldenleben ” 
(the composer conducting the Berlin Opera House 
Orchestra). Bruckner is a rare bird, even at our 
concerts, though this winter a couple of his sym- 
phonies are to be played in London and elsewhere. 
Richard Strauss as interpreter is a master, and his 
Beethoven C minor and his Mozart G minor and 


Polydor Records. 


The revival of interest in Polydor records, which seems to 
have been started by that enterprising firm, Messrs. Rimington, 
van Wyck, Ltd., last January, is gathering impetus. Messrs, 
Alfred Imhof, Messrs. E.M.G. Gramophones and Messrs Keith 
Prowse have also been importing the records from Germany 
for some time; but except through these houses it has been 
difficult for the public to obtain them. We understand that 
Messrs. Keith Prowse & Co., Ltd., have now made arrange- 
ments to act as wholesale distributors throughout the British 
Isles and, by maintaining stocks in London, to enable our 
readers to obtain Polydor records from local dealers as easily 
as records of any other make. This arrangement does not 
affect the other firms mentioned above, who already import 
direct for their clients. 


We welcome this development and hope to notice the current 
Polydor issues in our ordinary reviews. By the courtesy of 
Messrs. Rimington, van Wyck our contributor, Mr. Richard 
Holt, has been able, as in this issue, to report upon some selected 
records ; but it is only right that Polydors should be judged 
by the same standards as our home-made records, and we 
shall be grateful to Messrs. Keith Prowse for making this 
possible. 


‘* Jupiter’? (Polydor) are something the advanced 
music-lover cannot do without. 

Other noteworthy Polydor records in this list are 
the fourth Beethoven symphony (Hans Pfitzner), 
the great Solemn Mass of Beethoven, one of Ditters- 
dorf’s string quartets, Liszt’s ‘‘ Mazeppa” (Oscar 
Fried), and that piano piece of Balakirev’s which 
Liszt said was the hardest piece ever written— 
“Tslamey,” played here with the utmost ease by 
Claudio Arrau. Then there are Leo Blech’s perform- 
ance of the “Fidelio” and ‘“Coriolan’’ overtures 
(Electrola), the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra’s per- 
formance of Rachmaninoft’s second symphony (Bruns- 
wick), Stokowski’s of ‘“‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,”’ 
(H.M.V.), and G. Cloez’s of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Une 
Nuit sur le Mont Chauve ” (Odéon, Paris Philhar- 
monic). Honegger is wellrepresented : ‘ Pacific 231 ” 
(Piero Coppola, H.M.V.); ‘‘ Rugby ” (the same) ; 
the quartet for harps, ‘‘ Prelude and Blues” 
(H.M.V.); some numbers from “ Le roi David ” 
(Odéon, the chorus of the already-mentioned Church 
of St. William, Strasbourg); and songs and piano 
works; also a string quartet (Columbia, Krettly 
Quartet). There is actually some Satie—the ‘ Trois 
petits Piéces Montées” (Pierre Chagnon and 
the Paris Symphony Orchestra; Columbia). Three 
chamber music compositions to attract the thought- 
ful gramophonist are the Reger piano trio, Op. 77 
(Polydor), the Hindemith string quartet, Op. 22 
(Polydor), and Ravel’s quartet in the performance of 
the Capet Quartet (Columbia). I observe only 
three Hugo Wolf songs in the same catalogue: we 
may hope that the world will not have to wait for the 
Wolf centenary before its gramophone library contains 
what it should of these great works. 

SYDNEY GREW. 


mR 


Epigramophones. 


Hilaire Belloc’s four epigrams appeared in the now rare 
early numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE, and no excuse is needed 
for publishing them again with the illustrations supplied by 
Mr. Bentley. 


Lecture-Recitals. 


We have received the abridged synopses of a series of recitals 
illustrated by gramophone records from Mr. Cecil Dudley, 
27B, Parade Mansions, Golder’s Green, N.W.11. They cover 
a wide range of musical history, but are particularly strong in 
the contemporary topics, ‘“‘Modern Masters,’ ‘* Russian 
Ballet,” ‘‘ To-day’s Musical Renascence,”’ ‘‘ Chamber Music of 
To-day,” ete. 

Miss Hilda Hubbershaw, L.R.A.M., the new H.M.V. Educa- 
tion Department lecturer, seems to be winning golden opinions 
wherever she goes—and she goes everywhere. At the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital at Carshalton she was to be seen the other day 
talking to the little invalids on music and encouraging them to 
perform rhythmical exercises with their arms as they lay in bed. 

If only we had a William Fox of the gramophone world to 
put aside a million pounds out of his personal fortune for the 
development of education by records ! 
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FRANZ LISZT 


The Man, the Music and the Records 
By RICHARD HOLT 


* Posterity has treated his artistic achievement with the most shameless ingratitude.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LISZT. 


ISZT, more than any other composer, has suffered from 
the type of criticism which finds its exemplar in the 
following: ‘‘ His music consists mostly of glitter and 
tinsel, fragments of weak or trivial melody, decked out in 
elaborate and incongruous ornaments, which he covers with 
paste jewels and tawdry embroideries’ (Sir Henry Hadow). 
Far from being a mere musical bawble, the music of Liszt 
represents, for all who have studied it in its entirety, one 
of the richest fields of genius. 
The seed sown by him not only 


—CEcIL GRAY, ‘“ Modern History of Music.” 


greater extent on minute pictorial or descriptive allusiveness. 
Liszt, on the other hand, is predominantly lyrical, and pre- 
occupied with the psychological, or abstract, significance of 
the programme. Berlioz’s themes are exterior and unaltered, 
while Liszt’s are symbolic and plastic. Berlioz deals with 
events, Liszt with ideas. Moreover, Liszt originated a special 
form to express his ideas, while Berlioz kept to the old ones. 


The second great practical achievement of Liszt was to 
revolutionise the art of piano-playing by endowing the instru- 
ment with a new range of tonal 
values, permitting an increase 





fertilised to a rich degree the soil 
worked by those who followed 
him, but also attained to a ripe 
fruition in his own tillage. 
Briefly, what was his achieve- 
ment? It was threefold in 
character. In the creative 
sphere, he liberated music from 
the tyranny of a formal princi- 
ple, which impeded and dis- 
organised the flow of musical 
thought. By substituting for 
the rigid sonata form, with its set 
pattern of development and re- 
capitulation, a loose and fluent 
principle of theme variation, 
achieved by altering a theme, 
rhythmically and otherwise, to 
suit the needs of the musical 
idea, he reversed the unnatural 
dependence of matter on form. 
Thus by giving the same theme 
a different character in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the 
music, though all the time pre- 
serving its individuality, he 
imparted to the whole work a 
definite unity, which the sonata 
form could not, without doing 








in subtlety of expression, 
tone colour, nuance, etc., and 
dramatic utterance. Inspired 
by the art of Paganini, he 
introduced a whole train of new 
technical effects and devices, 
by means of which he endowed 
trills, tremolos, scales, arpeggi, 
chords, etc., with a new signific- 
ance. Thirdly, he gave to the 
world a supreme example of 
artistic unselfishness and pract- 
ical philanthrophy, by helping, 
with advice and often with 
money, nearly every artist and 
composer of his time. By count- 
less acts of kindness and sym- 
pathy he furthered the cause of 
good music. He fought for every 
man’s music but his own, and 
without Liszt the genius of 
Wagner might never have 
reached maturity. In the first 
two spheres ofachievement Liszt 
has left a series of composi- 
tions which are superb practical 
examples of his theoretical and 
technical innovations. In the 
third he stands supreme as the 








violence to its nature, achieve. 
In this connection canit be main- 
tained that such a work as the 
Sonata Pathétique of Beethoven 
has any unity in its three movements? By the aid of this 
innovation Liszt was able to give music an additional meaning 
by infusing into it the inspiration gained from kindred arts, such 
as poetry, painting, and sculpture. Thus by paraphrasing in 
music the emotions, ideas, and the colour of a poem or fresco, he 
created a new musical form, the symphonic poem. Naturally, 
human creativeness does not start or stop at any given point, and 
Liszt has his predecessors in this respect, but he gave practical 
completeness to what they had only tentatively accomplished. 
Berlioz, of course, influenced him to a considerable degree, 
but the aim of Liszt was distinct, in that by a programme he 
sought to turn the mind of the listener into a particular channel 
of thought, whereby the emotions or senses were recruited by 
the imagination or mind, whereas Berlioz relies to a much 


LISZT AS A YOUNG MAN. 


noblest nature the world of great 
musicians can offer us. Yet this 
is the man whom ignorant 
critics have represented as 
merely a sensational and half charlatan piano-virtuoso and 
philanderer. It is surely time the reputation of Liszt was 
vindicated, and what better means than the gramophone. Let 
us now turn to Liszt’s life and works, examining also what the 
gramophone has to offer us in the latter respect. 


THE VIRTUOSO PERIOD. 


The life of Liszt falls into three periods, with which three 
phases of creative work roughly coincide. Born in 1811, 
in a Hungarian village, Liszt at the age of six revealed such 
great musical ability that his father, himself a musician, 
though frustrated by circumstance from advancement, decided 
on a musical career for his son. The latter was experimenting 
with harmonies at the piano at an age when normal children 
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At nine he appeared in public, playing 
a concerto and improvising. The result was a fund contributed 
to by six Hungarian noblemen to help the boy. A teacher 
was found, Carl Czerny, prince of pedagogues, and arbitrary 
tendencies were bridled by discipline’s aid. Triumph followed 
triumph, and at a concert in Vienna the boy Liszt received the 
homage of imperial Beethoven, who publicly kissed the young 
artist. Already a conqueror, it was decided to lay siege to 
Paris, but admission to the Conservatoire was refused by the 
autocratic Cherubini, it being against the rules to admit 
foreigners. Progress was rapid, however, despite this rebuff, 
and soon Liszt tried his hand at composition in the shape of 
an opera, Don Sancho or The Castle of Love, which eventually 
fell into oblivion after three performances. The score perished 
in a fire at the Opera House. Nevertheless, in the realm of 
piano-playing Liszt’s fame spread to all countries, as the 
tremendous vitality and drama of his 
playing convinced all who heard him 
that his skill was a unique phenomenon 
in the history of the piano. In 1827, 
Liszt, who had always manifested 
mystical tendencies, wished to with- 
draw from the world and become a 
priest, but his father dissuaded him 
and Liszt continued his musical career, 
but the fervour of his faith slept and 
did not die. In 1827 his father died, 
which was a great blow. But un- 
daunted, he continued his way, and the 
next twenty years of his life consti- 
tuted an unparalleled series of brilliant 
triumphs. Contact with the literary 
and artistic circles of Paris, where he 
met Victor Hugo, Lammartine, De 
Musset, George Sand, and many others, 
had given him the wide culture which 
later so deeply influenced his music. 
In 1834 began his association with 
the beautiful but vain and ambitious 
Countess d’Agoult, a married woman 
with several children. Liszt lived with 
her for ten years, and had three 
children, one of whom was Cosima, later 
the wife of Wagner. Differences in tem- 
perament caused them to part in 1844. 

During all these years Liszt’s creative 
instinct had gradually been developing, 
and it became obvious to him that an 
incessant round of concert perform- 
ances made it impossible to devote 
himself to serious composition, and thus he drew near to his 
great renunciation of empty fame in the interests of true art. 
This took place shortly after 1847, and was partly due to the 
influence of the Princess de Sayn-Wittgenstein, a cultured and 
strong-minded woman, who was drawn to Liszt by hearing 
his music, and who threw up her privileged position in order to 
assist him to work out his artistic salvation. The other cause 
of Liszt’s voluntary abdication of the throne of pianistic 
dominance of the world of music was to be found in his own 
statement: ‘‘ To comprehend art, not as a convenient means 
for egotistical advantages and unfruitful celebrity, but as a 
sympathetic power which unites and binds men .. . that is 
the task which the artist must set before him.’’ After 1849 
Liszt never again played in public for money. 


toil as in a slave-galley. 


THE WEIMAR PERIOD. 


In the year 1847, then, Liszt settled in the small German 
town of Weimar with the Princess de Sayn-Wittgenstein, and 
thus began one of the most lustrous periods in the history of 
music. During this, the “ poetical period,’’ he performed two 
great achievements. The first was the performance, under his 
own baton, of countless musical works, ranging from neglected 





LISZT AS AN OLD MAN, 


masterpieces to the latest works of contemporary composers, 
such as Wagner, Cornelius, Smetana, Schumann, Raff, and 
countless others, giving incidentally the first performances of 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin, and the second was the composition 
of the two great Faust and Dante Symphonies, and the twelve 
Symphonic Poems, together with other works on a lesser scale. 
In addition, he gave free tuition, consisting in the main of 
advice in interpretation, to a large circle of pupils, and per- 
formed innumerable services of a helpful nature for all who 
solicited his advice and aid. This marvellous work of artistic 
evangelism came to an end in 1861, when Liszt’s production 
of Cornelius’ opera, The Barber of Bagdad, was hissed by a 
section of the public. Indignant and outraged, he resigned 
his position. 
THE RELIGIOUS PERIOD. 

From 1861, to his death in 1886, Liszt divided his attention 
between Rome, Budapest, and Weimar. 
The period opens with the Papal 
refusal to sanction his marriage with the 
Princess, the grounds for a divorce 
given by the latter being deemed in- 
adequate. It was less of a blow to 
Liszt than to the Princess, for their 
minds had drifted apart, and this led 
to a separation. Then, to the surprise 
of the world, Liszt took orders and 
became an Abbé. Doubt was thrown 
on his sincerity, and in some quarters 
he was ridiculed, but the genuineness 
of his motives in this act can be 
impugned only by superficial critics, 
unacquainted with the inner qualities 
of his passionately religious nature. 
Moreover, the roots of the action can 
be traced back to his early life. During 
this period Liszt composed the various 
masses and oratorios which marked 
a new era in sacred composition, and 
which even to-day are practically un- 
known, though containing some of his 
finest music. He still continued his 
zealous support of musical causes, 
carrying out many musical projects 
and promoting the Wagnerian cause 
as strenuously as ever. His last years 
saw the performance of many of his 
most important works, The Legend of 
St. Elizabeth being given in London in 
1886, the year of his death. In this 
year he had the immense pleasure of 
hearing Tristan and Parsifal, with both of which he was en- 
tranced, and one can picture his happiness, for it was he who 
had done so much to pilot the Wagnerian vessel into port. 
A chill followed his visit to Bayreuth, and shortly afterwards 
he himself drew quietly into the harbour of death, after a 
voyage of artistic triumphs and humanitarian endeavour. 


THE Music AND THE RECORDS. 

‘le the virtuoso period belong the epoch-making six Paganini 
studies, written to achieve for piano technique what Paganini 
had done for the violin. One of these, La Campanella, is 
recorded by Levitski (H.M.V. D1489) and Paderewski (H.M.V. 
DB1167). It is a technical show-piece, and, therefore, only 
appreciable as such. Both renderings are brilliant. A work 
of a different order is the magnificent set of Transcendental 
Studies, written in 1827, and published in revised and amplified 
form in 1839. They comprise: Prelude, Etude (2), Paysage, 
Mazeppa (the basis of the Symphonic Poem), Feux Follets, 
Vision, Eroica, Wilde Jagd, Ricordanza, Harmonies du Soir, 
and Chasse Neige. This set of studies represents the summit 
of piano technique, and combines poetry and brilliant tone- 
painting in the highest degree. Will it be believed that not a 
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single record exists of these works, which are at once an 
exquisite bouquet of poetic thoughts, and a landmark in the 
history of piano-writing ? The next work, belonging to period 
one, though in some cases overlapping with the Weimar period, 
is the comprehensive Années de Pélerinage, consisting of three 
books, and mostly the legacy of Liszt’s visits to Italy and 
Switzerland, where, inspired by the solemnity and beauty of 
those landscapes, he painted the impressions received in tones 
of thrilling spiritual beauty. Book I. consists of : Chapelle de 
Guillaume Tell, Au lac de Wallenstadt, Pastoral, Au Bord 
@une Source, Orage, Vallée @Obermann, Egloque, Le Mal du 
Pays, Les Cloches de Gen2ve, Lo Sposalizio; Book II. of: II 
Penseroso, Salvator Rosa, Tre (three) Sonetti di Petrarca, Aprés 
une Lecture de Dante, Venezia e Napoli (three pieces—Gondoli, 
Canzoni, and Tarantella); and Book III. of : Angelus, Foun- 
tains at the Villa d@ Este, Cypres, Sunt lacryme, and Sursum 
Corda. Coupled with these may be added the Harmonies 
Poétiques, consisting of Invocation, Ave Maria, Bénediction de 
Dieu dans la Solitude, Pensée des Morts, Pater Noster, Hymne 
del Enfant a son reveil, Funérailles, Miserere, Andante lagrimoso, 
Cantique d Amour. Here are thirty-four pieces, of which 
the majority are sumptuous music. Fortunately, some are 
available in fine records. Aw Bord dune Source is finely played 
by Claude Arrau, on Polydor 95112, and well rendered by 
Mark Hambourg on H.M.V. C1454. This work is a musical 
aquarelle, a pellucid vision of dancing water. On the reverse 
of the Arrau record is the exquisite Study in F minor (La Leg- 
gerezza). The Petrarch Sonnets are three of Liszt’s most 
beautiful pieces, of which he himself was very fond. Rehberg 
plays No. 104 in E major on Polydor 95045, which is the last 
side of two records devoted to the Rhapsodie Espagnole, a 
brilliant and original work. The sonnet is played with imagina- 
tion and feeling. It is also to be found on H.M.V. D1666 
(Lamond), with Valse Impromptu on the other side. This is 
a fine record, and the waltz has a melancholy charm of its own. 
The sonnet reposes on one of those expansive themes, full of 
majestic melancholy and devotional grandeur, which are only 
to be found in Liszt. A remarkable record is Polydor 95203, 
which has on one side the No. 3 Liebestraum, by Brailovsky, 
and on the reverse the No. 104 Petrarch Sonnet, by Rehberg. 
We then come to H.M.V. D1630, Tarantella, a gorgeous and 
brilliant work, in which the themes are treated with the 
utmost daring and originality. It is brilliantly played by 
Lamond. Special mention.must be made of Parlophone 
E10871, being the epoch-making Fountains at the Villa d Este, 
played by Claude Arrau. This entrancing work is the well 
from which Ravel, Debussy, and other moderns drank deeply, 
but the music could not be mistaken for Ravel, for an emotional 
undercurrent runs through it ; yet, on the surface is a watery 
divertissement of frolicking foam and liquid diamonds. A 
magnificent record. The next record available of the above 
pieces is the epic lament, Funerailles, written in memory of 
three Hungarian friends of Liszt. The first subject is a 
hymn of grief of elemental power; the second an elegy of 
solemn pathos. The work is finely played by Joseph Hirt 
on Polydor 95133-4, last side Cathédrale Englowtie (Debussy). 
It will thus be seen that out of these thirty-four pieces but five 
are recorded. Such a scanty selection from so rich a vintage 
is past all understanding. Adding the twelve great studies, 
we find that out of this rich cornucopia of pianistic art, but 
five out of forty-six works are available on the gramophone. 
One wonders whether the dictum of Schumann, “ Only half a 
dozen pianists can play the Transcendental Studies,’’ is still true. 
Especially astonishing is the omission of the great Bénediction, 
the most eloquent prayer ever uttered in piano-music, and the 
glowing Invocation. However, Liszt records are gradually 
appearing, and one hopes for an eventual filling up of these 
gaps. The beautiful Study in D flat is to be found on H.M.V. 
D1621, coupled with the Erl-King transcription, and played by 
Lamond. Though lacking climax in the rendering of the 
middle section, the Study is expressively played, and the 
record of this work, which ought to be as popular as the 


Liebestrawm, will not disappoint. Harold Bauer also plays 
it on Victor 6828, but no copy of the record being available, 
comment is not possible. The No. 3 Liebestraum is finely 
rendered by Backhaus, H.M.V. DB296, and _ Brailovsky, 
Polydor 66752 (last side of the E flat Concerto). Why the other 
two Liebestraume are not recorded or played is a mystery 
Waldesrauschen (Woodland Murmurings), an exquisite tone- 
picture, is beautifully played by Backhaus (H.M.V. DB929), 
and almost as well by Prof. Pembauer on Parlophone E10717. 
The brilliant and graphic companion piece, Dance of the Gnomes 
(Gnomenreigen), receives a superb interpretation from Rach- 
maninoff on H.M.V. DA827. Another piano work is the well- 
known Polonaise in E major, which is to be had on H.M.V. 
D1364. Arthur de Greef, who plays it with spirit. Turning to 
the rhapsodies, Vo. 1 is on Col.9550-1 by the famous Budapest 
Symphony Orchestra under Dohnanyi. No. 2. the most 
famous, can be had in various records. D1296 is the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra’s version, one of the finest 
records in existence. H.M.V. DB1042 is a record by Cortot, 
a fiery rendering, and H.M.V. DB1013 (Backhaus) equally 
fine, though a little less exuberant. Both are fine records. 
A novel but less stirring version is Parlophone E10823 for 
piano (Karl Szreter) and orchestra. H.M.V. D1383 (Levitski), 
the Sixth Rhapsody, is an astonishing piece of playing of 
a fine work. Arthur de Greef does full justice to the Twelfth 
Rhapsody on H.M.V. D1093. This work is almost as elaborate 
and brilliant as the sixth. The shorter rhapsodies, Nos. 8 
and 11, receive competent renderings from Mark Hambourg 
on H.M.V. B2667 and B2753 respectively. The rhapsodies, 
as a whole, receive disparagement from many critics, who 
cannot appreciate their true significance and epic qualities. 
The Hungarian Fantasia, a bigger-scale rhapsody, based 
on a bold and heroic theme, is well rendered on H.M.V. 
D1306-7 by De Greef and the Albert Hall Orchestra. These 
are splendid records. 

The two legends, St. Francis preaching to the birds and St. 
Francis walking on the waves, belong to the third period, and 
are unrecorded. They are two beautiful works, however, and 
should be in the repertoire of any self-respecting pianist, as 
they glow with imagination and fervent faith. In both, St. 
Francis is represented by an eloquent melody, which is set 
against figures descriptive of the song of the birds and the swell 
of the sea. Other fine piano works not recorded are five of the 
Consolations, six exquisite miniatures, the sadly pensive D flat 
being on Polydor 66562, Walter Rehberg, and the Arbre de Noél, 
consisting of twelve pieces, which are quite unknown. These 
contain a real gem, The shepherds at the manger and a lovely 
Slumber Song. There are also the Ab-Irato study, and the 
breathless Galop Chromatique, in which our technical giants 
rarely indulge; the remarkable Todentanz for piano and 
orchestra, the Concerto Pathétique, for two pianos, often played 
by Busoni; the two Ballades, and others which must be passed 
over. One engaging trifle, Valse Melancholique, is to be found 
on Electrola 836. The brilliant and voluptuous Mephisto Waliz, 
based on an episode from Lenau’s Faust, is superbly played by 
Prof. Pembauer on Parlophone 10799-—80. 

We now come to the most astonishing omission from Liszt 
recordings, namely, the magnificent Sonata in B minor, in one 
movement, in which Liszt’s genius rises to majestic heights. 
This work occupies a prominent niche in the history of piano- 
music, and is conspicuous for sustained inspiration of a highly 
dramatic and poetical character. Though some writers deem 
it a fantasia rather than a sonata, it is magnificent music, and 
has received the cachet of all great pianists. Surely this omis- 
sion will soon be remedied. 

In his virtuoso days, Liszt astonished the world by a series 
of wonderful transcriptions, notably of Berlioz’ Symphonie 
Fantastique and Beethoven’s symphonies. There are no 
records of these, but a superb record exists of the transcription 
of Bach’s organ Fugue in A minor (Brunswick 80032), played 
magnificently by Lucie Caffaret. On Polydor 95255 (Alfred 
Sittard) will be found the masterly organ work, Ad Nos, ad 
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salutarem undam, and on H.M.V. C1351 the Fantasia on the 
name of Bach. The superb organ variations on a theme of 
Bach, Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, are not recorded. Good 
examples of the operatic paraphrases are the treatment of 
themes from Rigoletto (Brunswick 50116), played by Godowsky, 
and H.M.V. DB1105, Cortot, a brilliant performance. 

Turning to the Weimar period, four works are recorded. 
Les Preludes on H.M.V. D1616—7 (Coates and London Symphony 
Orchestra), and Polydor 66812-3 (Oskar Fried and Berlin 
Philharmonic). Both are wonderful performances of this 
glowing work, which exemplifies Liszt’s original theories, and 
constitutes one of the most perfect expressions of lyrical beauty 
in music. The recording in both cases is faultless. ‘The Coates 
performance is a faithful interpretation of the emotional ardour 
and ethereal flight of this work. On Polydor 66787-—8 will be 
found Mazeppa, a work inspired by Victor Hugo’s work. 
Liszt depicts the Cossack, Mazeppa, tied to the back of a wild 
horse, which pursues a thrilling course till it drops down dead 
from exhaustion ; Mazeppa is rescued and crowned a prince. 
The origin of the ‘“‘ Ride of the Valkyries’ can be traced to 
this work. Liszt’s description of the wild flight of the galloping 
horse, by the aid of daring and original treatment of the strings, 
which are set against a theme in the brass representing Mazeppa 
is a triumph of exciting music. Liszt is more pictorial than usual 
in this work, which can be set against Berlioz’ Ride to the Abyss 
and the Ride of the Valkyries without loss of prestige. Unfor- 
tunately no others of the twelve symphonic poems are available. 
Neither has Liszt’s greatest masterpiece, the Faust Symphony, 
in which the characters of Faust, Marguerite, and Mephistopheles 
are portrayed in three movements, with an epilogue addressed 
to the eternal feminine, as represented in Goethe’s poem, been 
recorded. The third movement, depicting Mephistopheles by the 
device of a series of distortions of the Faust and Marguerite 
themes, is one of the cleverest pieces of orchestral writing ever 
achieved. The Dante Symphony, in three movements, is not 
equal to the Faust, but is nevertheless a very fine work. 

The two piano Concertos in E flat and A flat major are for- 
tunately both obtainable in superb recordings. The EF flat, 
played by Brailovsky, is on Polydor 66750—2. This is the more 
brilliant work, and it is full of fine melody and fascinating 
rhythmic invention of great originality. The recording and 
rendering are faultless. The A flat, on Parlophone E10753-5, 
played by Prof. Pembauer, is not so well known, but is even 
superior to the EF flat. It has been called the ‘ Life and 
Adventures of a Melody.” Some astonishing resemblances to 
Brahms, harmonic and melodic, are discernible. The greater 
part of the work exhales a matured introspective beauty, and 
the woodwind parts are as poignantly expressive as even 
Brahms could make them. The work might be called a sym- 
phonic poem for piano and orchestra. Here, again, the 
recording and playing are magnificent. 


Coming to the third period, which overlaps a little with 
the second, we find some of Liszt’s greatest inspirations, com- 
prising the Misa de Gran, settings of three of the Psalms, 
the Legend of St. Elizabeth, illustrating six episodes in the life 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, the great Christus, Requiem, 
Stations of the Cross, and others. Their neglect is unaccountable, 
as they contain some of his most matured and sublime thoughts. 
Most certainly there are parts of the Legend of St. Elizabeth 
(notably the beautiful Miracle of the Roses :—Elizabeth being 
devoted to almsgiving, which is discountenanced by the 
Landgrave, her husband, she is met by the latter while on 
her way to distribute bread and wine ; to her dismay he asks 
her what is in the basket and when, doubting her reply, he 
lifts the cover, the food and wine have been changed to roses) ; 
and the brilliant March of the Crusaders, with its beautiful 
middle section ; and from the Christus an excerpt might be 
made of the touching and delicately-wrought Worship of the 
Shepherds. There remain the fifty-odd songs of which the 
alliance of beauty and simplicity is a notable feature. Two 
are available. On Parlophone E10901 is the famous Liebestraum, 
sung by the late Meta Seinemeyer, who recorded it shortly 
before her death.. This record voices to perfection the spiritual 
fervour of Liszt’s immortal song and represents a moving 
epitaph of the glowing ardour of his nature and the 
refined passion of the artist. The record must rank as a 
gramophone classic. On Polydor 20743 is a fine rendering 
of Es muss ein Wunderbares sein by Franz Baumann. This 
is a fine example of the pregnant simplicity of Liszt’s genius 
in song. 

This tragic neglect of the grandest compositions of Liszt 
is a standing reproach to those who will not do for him what 
he so readily and self-sacrificingly did for others. It is a 
great mistake to compare the music of the great composers. 
Those who would deny to Liszt a degree of greatness equal to 
that of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Wagner, and others forget 
that the highest creative work is something absolutely distinct 
and personal. The message of Beethoven differs from that of 


Bach. Wagner’s philosophy is not that of Tchaikovsky or 
Schubert. Each reflects a different view of life. The music 


of Liszt, therefore, has also its own personal note, and cannot 
be disparaged by the comparative method. In view of the rich 
humanity and poetry of his nature, and the perfect mastery 
of orchestral and instrumental technique which he possessed, 
how could his contribution to art be insignificant ? His best 
music sounds the note of the sublime, and possesses a poetic 
and human richness to an extent exceeded by none. Those 
who know and understand this rich argosy of beauty cherish 
his name as that of one who was at once a musical genius 
and a brave warrior in the cause of art and the battle 
of life. 
Ricuarp Hout. 


Imhof House. 


The inaugural luncheon in the concert hall of the new 
Imhof building in New Oxford Street at the end of last month 
was a brilliant and sumptuous affair, with Sir Landon Ronald 
presiding and surpassing, in his final speech, the efforts of all 
the other speakers to express admiration for Mrs. Alfred 
Imhof, for whom the day must have been itself like one of 
the dreams of which it was the fulfilment. Chaliapine, suf- 
fering from a cold in the head and the uneasy thought that 
he had another luncheon engagement elsewhere, was other- 
wise at the top of his form. The point which all the speakers 
emphasised was that, quite apart from the remarkable achieve- 
ments of architect and decorator, the building; devoted 
exclusively to radio and the gramophone, would have been 
almost unthinkable five years ago. It was a monument to 
the progress that the whole gramophone trade has shown 
recently and an inspiration to all of us. Stet fortuna domus. 


“* Novice Corner.” 

It was in February, 1928, that we started a page for beginners, 
and it proved to be so popular that we anticipated the monthly 
instalments by bringing out a shilling book with the same 
title—*‘ Novice Corner’’—in the following June. This also 
achieved its purpose and has simplified matters for numberless 
beginners with its hints on buying gramophones and records 
and for the care and use of them afterwards. It has the 
advantage of being reliable—so far as the imprimatur of our 
Expert Committee is a guarantee. 

The chapter on ** Best Records” is, however, rather out of 
date and needs supplementing from the bulletins of the last 
eighteen months. In our next issue we hope to start the task 
of renovation by dealing anew with the choice of good orchestral 
records to form the basis of the library ; and in February with 
instrumental records and so on, till ‘‘ Novice Corner ”’ is brought 
up to date. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
PARLOPHONE. 


E10921—4 (12in., 18s.).—Joseph Wolfsthal and Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, conducted by Weissmann: Violin 
Concerto in A, No. 5 (Mozart). 

E10925-6 (12in., 9s.).—Same Orchestra, 
Klemperer : Till 8 Ales id (Strauss). 
E10927 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 

Klemperer : Invitation to the Dance (Weber). 

E19028 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 

Weissmann : Overture to The Barber of Seville ( Rossini). 


conducted by 


Of all these works I lack parts, so my reviews cannot be 
complete. The Mozart, a great concert-room favourite, is the 
clear-eyed music of a youth of nineteen. Its small band 
(strings, oboes and horns) supports well, leaving the soloist 
plenty of room to use full tone without shouting. His style is 
pure and, as the first movement directs, broad (it is marked 
Allegro aperto). He does not sentimentalise at all; if any- 
thing, he uses too little inflection of tone; but he maintains 
poise, very notably in the warmly dignified slow movement, 
which has just a flavour of the spirit of Within these sacred 
bowers. The last movement is in minuet style, though it is 
more developed, of course. The soloist’s quality is very 
accurately captured, evenly, without blemish ; one feels that 
this is really first-rate reproduction of a strong, well-built 
tone. 

Till is especially good in detail. The conductor is a good 
constructor, perhaps more concerned with effects in broad than 
in fine. He does not play with the music so much as, for 
example, Sir Henry Wood does, and I think some of our solo 
tone is sweeter and more puck-like. One feels here the weight 
of the world against all poor rogues. Till is made a figure of 
tragedy, whereas some of us feel him to be, and like to be 
reminded that he is, after all, only a puppet, whom we fondle 
and smile at: who has just enough reality in him to recall 
to us our feebler selves—yet perhaps the selves we should like 
to be, if we dare. It is because Sir Henry’s interpretation 
seems to ride on this knife-edge of meaning that I like it 
perhaps best of all I have heard. Klemperer is sound, con- 
scientious and constructive. He makes you listen to the 
cleverness of the music, too. His orchestra comes out in full 
but not overwhelming size. That is one thing I like about 
most Parlophone records: there is never the feeling of a 
stunting orchestra. 

The half of Weber’s piece which I have is still more effective, 
because it can stand very well the extremely workmanlike, not 
too subtle, performance. (I wish that entitlers would not 
persist in labelling the piece wrongly, as Invitation to the 
Waltz. The last word in Weber’s title is Dance.) I should 
like more flexibility in the playing. It forges ahead a little 
too masterfully—not so much an invitation as a command. 

Rossini’s music is more stylishly treated. The string tone 
here is vivid without being hard—quite one of the best records 
of the batch, in that respect. I like Weissmann’s touch in 
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and First Reviews 


these operatic overtures ; he is a good classicist, and a good 
man of the stage. 


COLUMBIA. 


9760 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Percy Pitt and Augmented Symphony 
Orchestra : Ceatene to Poet and Peasant (Suppé). 


1.2345 (12in., 6s. 6d.)—Beecham’s Symphony Orchestra : 
Larghetto and Polonaise from Concerto Grosso No. 14, 
and Pastoral Symphony from Messiah (Handel). 


The old Poet and Peasant (is it not wonderful that any 
company has not already done it a dozen times ?) is trimly 
done. The strings are quite up to some of the 6s. 6d. levels 
in pulling power. They are not exactly silky, but Suppé and 
subtlety are not synonymous terms. 

As we had the Messiah complete from Beecham, it would 
have been better to give some more concerto movements on 
the other side. We too rarely hear these orchestral works of 
Handel's, each of which contains at least one gem. I should 
like two or three records of the best movements selected from 
the whole series. The playing is sensitive, especially that of 
the little solo group. I prefer these works without the piano, 
which sounds like an intruder among the strings. In the 
Pastoral the heavy strings grind a little. The texture is not 
quite so clear as I like it. There is an excellent, broad mass 
of tone, though. On the whole, the recording is not quite 
of the finest : clarity suffers at times. 

Note that the best Columbia of the month, and one of the 
greatest prizes possible, if names are worth anything, is the 
Elgar violin concerto, which Sammons and Wood’s orchestra 
have done. The records cannot be available in time for 
review this month, but since Christmas will be here before I 
can importune you to get the work, I suggest that you make 
yourself a present of this, at any cost (39s.). There are some 
new i Butts, too, and a Haydn quartet for 9s. What a 
month ! 


REGAL. 


9422 (10in., 2s. 6d.)—Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Godirey : Minuet from Don Giovanni, and 
Fandango from The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). 


Slightly stiff performances. The Minuet was more graceful 
than this. The tone is good—sound, if not specially distin- 
guished. The other dance goes with more of an air. I like 
the playing in that very well. The orchestra records better 
than it plays. I do not wish to mark the playing as at all 
poor, but only rather. lacking in sensitiveness and shading. 





First Recordings of the “ Turkish” Concerto 


JOSEPH WOLFSTHAL, Violinist 


WITH 
BERLIN STATE OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 


Mozart’s Violin Concerto No.5 in A 


E10921-4. Four 12-inch D/S Records, 4s. 6d. each. 
Or C lete in Hand Album, 21s. 








Another Recording Triumph on 


PARLOPHONE 
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HIS MASTER’S VIOCE. 

B3145 (10in., 3s.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Krauss : Hungarian Dances 1 and 3 (Brahms). 

C1731-2 (12in., 9s.).—Barbirolli’s Chamber Orchestra : 
Merchant of Venice Suite (Rosse). 

C1776 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sargent : Toy Symphony (Romberg). 

D1708—10 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Stokowski: Second Brandenburg 
Concerto, and Chorale Prelude, We believe in one God 
alone (Bach). 


The first Hungarian Dance is begun with a dinky delicacy 
that pleases me. The other has a grand fiery sweep, of the 
strings, that just escape being shrill. One of the best records 
of these pieces. ; 

Rosse’s music is thinnish. I could have wished Barbirolli 
employed on something better. The pieces come out: on 
1731, Prelude No. 1, Intermezzo, Portia, 
and Oriental March; on 1732, Prelude 
No. 2,and Doge’s March. It is all neither 
particularly Portia nor Oriental, nor 
Doge-ish, but just Rosse-ish theatre music, 
some way after the best practitioners 
of that difficult art. Pleasant music: 
what musicians call ‘‘harmless.” It 
is recorded much better than it has 
been done before—very well indeed. 
There is some especially nice brass-wind. 


Romberg’s Toy Symphony is one of a 
number of agreeable japes that serious 
musicians have perpetrated. We have 
only had, I think, one record of such 
music before—part of Haydn’s sportive 
symphony for toys and strings. There 
were several Rombergs. This one was 
A. J. (1767-1821). His work contains 
parts for various birds, including the 
cuckoo (which sometimes finishes a_ bit 
after the others—intentionally I hope). 
There is a rattle, and some great clatter- 
ing thing that I don’t know the name 
of. The real music is done by the 
strings, and it is as conventional as 
one might expect. I see that ‘‘an ex- 
traordinary company, embracing most 
of the great artists of London,” per- 
formed it in 1880. I seem to remember that famous musicians 
did something similar for war charities, though I’m not sure 
if they did the Romberg. It is quite good fun for an 
occasional diversion, though as music it doesn’t matter much. 

The Brandenburg has one movement on each of the three 
records, the last movement only taking one side. The scoring 
of the second concerto is for flute, oboe, trumpet, solo violin 
and strings. The first movement is taken rather slowly. 
The trumpet part all the time is high and difficult. The team 
work of the soloists is always delightful, and these Phila- 
delphia players are clearly first-rate. The slow movement 
will please those who love Bach’s reflective (but not, here, 
extremely grave) style. The last, again, is on the sober side, 
as here played. That makes for definition and the feeling of 
size. We are not over-weighted, but I slightly prefer Wood’s 
more joyous strain. The prelude on the last side (on Wir 
glauben all’) takes the form a of fugue—the well-known Giant ; 
this is not a good name, for there is nothing gigantic or clumsy 
about the music; it stands four-square, the embodiment of 
confidence. I do not know if the arrangement here played is 
that by Vaughan Williams, which has been broadcast ; pos- 
sibly not. It is a sound and highly effective piece of work. 
Note that the bass does not give out the opening phrase of 


TTA 
. vo i 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT. 





the chorale, as the other parts do; instead, it uses a ground- 
bass, as if to drive home unfailingly the declaration ‘‘ We all 
believe in one God.’’ These players have now begun to give 
us sufficient really big works to enable us to appraise their 
quality. They rise in estimation thereby. The playing is 
probably unsurpassable by any orchestra of ours, as regards 
truth of tone and detail. These records are not to be missed 
by true Bachians. 


DB1311-4 (12in., 34s.).—Thibaud, Casals, and the Casals 
Orchestra, Barcelona, conducted by Cortot: Double 
Concerto, for Violin and ’Cello (Brahms). In an album 
(Eulenburg). 


B3135-6 (10in., 6s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Blech : First Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt). 
D1676-7 (12in., 13s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra : Russian 
Easter Festival Overture (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
Concerto: two discs to the first move- 
ment; one each for the others. 


I salute H.M.V.’s enterprise once again. 
In a single month we have two of the 
richest treasures—the Bach Mass and 
the Brahms double concerto; they will 
be bought, I hope, even if mortgages 
have to go up on the dear old home. 
For the Brahms, what a galaxy! Both 
Casals and Cortot are distinguished con- 
ductors ; and what finer pair could one 
have than Casals and Thibaud? One of 
my happiest memories of last season’s 
Proms. is that of hearing this work, on 
the final Brahms night, and tasting again 
the loveliness of that exquisite slow move- 
ment in this wonderful last orchestral 
testament of the great old man. Casals 
has truly caught the mood of benign, 
serene philosophy in the music. Thibaud 
is a little more the apt fiddler (a little 
hard in his attack), working well at the 
fiddling, without giving one quite the 
same feeling of carrying the Brahms 
spirit in his heart, and arguing with the 
tongue of Brahms; for this first move- 
ment is high argument, that needs to be 
attended to with the closest attention. 
The second movement is ripe, and 
The orchestra, I feel, is a_ trifle undistin- 
guished in tone quality. See, for example, page 75 (wood- 
wind in middle of side five). This movement keeps 
its strength all the time, which it does not always in 
concert performances. String players will know how diffi- 
cult it is, especially in the first movement, to make the 
various parts of the rapid arpeggio work balance against 
each other. Many players are sufficiently occupied in getting 
the notes at all. Casals’ driving power is splendid all through— 
the great drive of rhythm, always moving on in balanced 
design from note to note, phrase to phrase, section to section, 
until the movement is built up, not thrown together. Thibaud 
is too loud, near the end of the middle movement. What a 
grand ending it is—abounding faith and surety, if ever they 
were expressed in music. In the last movement, again, I do 
not quite like Thibaud so well as Casals. There is not quite 
the perfection of bowing-variety in him, though he is a very 
sound artist. There are one or two thousandth-of-an-inch 
doubts about his intonation in the double stopping in the last 
movement, too; but I won’t go into court and swear to the 
exact thousandth. The whole of the duet work is undoubtedly 
conceived in a fine spirit; the players stand up to Brahms’s 
and the music’s implications like men. 


ripely done. 
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The Hungarian Rhapsody is about as well done as anyone 
could wish. The nice Woolworthy orchestration comes out 
splendidly, and there is not too much blatancey—just enough 
to do Liszt proud. The solo bits let us know that the record- 
ing is done in an empty building, not perfectly adapted for it, 
though not offensively reverberant. This is a good type of 
the milder loud recording. 

The Philadelphia’s work is an example (quite the best this 
clever orchestra has given us, to my mind) of the other kind. 
Rimsky’s writing is magnificently rich in texture. The brass 
comes out finely, as fat as I think brass can be got on a record. 
There is always, of course, some loss there. The music is of 
the pleasant national kind ; you remember that the composer 
had the idea of contrasting the old pagan customs with the 
true religion. His pagan side is not very interesting, but there 
is enough going on all the time to make the records worth 
hearing. The orchestra’s loud string work on top is better 
than I have heard it, though it still almost overtops comfort : 
not quite, though, this time. The big instrument is needed to 
cope with it, and do it justice. 


DECCA. 


T112 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Ernest Ansermet and Decca String 
Orchestra, with Harpsichord: Allegro and Andante 
Larghetto from Grand Concerto (Concerto Grosso) No. 2 in 
F (Handel). 

T113 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Largo and Allegro 
ma non troppo, from same work. 

T114 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Larghetto Andante 
and Allegro from Third Concerto (Grosso) in E minor 
(Handel). 

T115 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Polonaise and 
Allegro ma non troppo from Third Concerto ; and Allegro 
from Sixth Concerto (Grosso) in G minor (Handel). 

T118 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Larghetto, Affe- 
tuoso, Allegro ma non troppo, and Allegro, from Sixth 
Concerto (Handel). 

T119 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: Musette from Sixth 
Concerto (Handel). 

It will be noticed first that there is a gap in the numbering, 
116 and 117 apparently not containing Handel movements 
(these two, at any rate, have not come to me); and also that 
the works included have to some extent been split up. I 
am very glad to hear more Handel. For years I have played 
in duet form, for one or two pianos, a good many of his concerti 
grossi with the greatest pleasure. Not all of them are equally 
good in every movement. I have, I think, before suggested 
that a few discs should be made up of the best movements, 
selected from the whole of the concerti. Handel used the 
harpsichord with the strings, but I rather wish he hadn't. 
This instrument never goes very happily with them. Here it 
is (as is usual on records) less obtrusive than in the concert- 
room. The playing is admirably sensitive, and the string tone 
is as big as it needs to be, without becoming massive —quite 
one of Decca’s best achievements in the truthful reproduction 
of orchestral tone. Movements that I like particularly are the 
springing Allegro on T112, the slow movement on 113, the 
fine-drawn, elevated Larghetto on 114, the lusty, if rather 
conventional, quick music on the reverse of this record, the 
serene slow side of 118, with its attendant fugue and tripping 
quick movement, and the Musette, which has a good deal of 
variety in it. The third concerto, in E minor, was the one 
which Sir Thomas Beecham played at the B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert on November 13th. I do not reckon it one of the best, 
taking it all round, but those who liked it then may care to 
have records of it. I should like Decca to do No. 18, in B flat 
(Op. 6, No. 7). It has, in the Hornpipe with which it ends, 
one of the world’s best lessons in syncopation, and one of the 
most exhilarating of Handel’s pieces. He wrote too much to 
be always at his best, but these instrumental works are not 
played nearly often enough. W. R. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC. 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. 


135-6. Sonata in E flat major for Piano and Flute (Bach). 
Kathleen Long and René le Roy ; La Danse de la Chévre 
(Honegger). René le Roy. 


137. Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano (Handel.) 
René le Roy and Kathleen Long. 


It is to be hoped that this set of flute pieces will prove widely 
popular among members of the N.G.S. All three are most 
attractive as music, and in issuing them the Society is being 
true to its tradition of recording interesting works that are * 
not likely to appear in the catalogues of the big companies. 

There are probably not very many N.G.S. members who 
knew the sonatas for flute and piano by Bach and Handel. 
The opportunities for hearing them are few, and the output 
of both composers is so enormous that one may easily overlook 
them. If one does, one is missing a good. thing, as René le 
Roy and Kathleen Long make evident—though one must 
admit that the artistry of this pair might convince us of the 
value of music far less significant than this. The Bach is in 
three movements, one to a side, as indicated on the label. 
Turning it up in Mr. Cobbett’s ‘‘ Cyclopedic Survey ”’ I found 
Dr. Walker writing: ‘‘ The F flat sonata is a slight work, no 
doubt of earlyish date; the charming Siciliano in G@ minor, 
which forms its central section, has become familiar in a 
modernised (and spoilt) version for violin.”’ I agree about 
the charm of the Siciliano, and no doubt the Sonata is “‘ slight.” 
But I findit very charming. There seems to be aslightly super- 
cilious flavour about Dr. Walker’s first sentence which will 
only be endorsed, I think, by:those who are as earnest as he is. 
The whole work is written strictly in three parts, one for the 
flute, and one for each hand of the piano, though I think 
Miss Long fills up a chord at the end of the Siciliano. 

The Siciliano is a dance measure, and by including it in his 
sonata Bach acknowledges the wide influence exercised in his 
day by the suite of dances. Handel has a Bourrée instead, 
which he puts at the end of his work. The score has yet 
another movement after this. a Menuett, but a note informs 
us that this does not appear in the first English edition, and 
it is omitted on the 1ecord. The part-writing throughout is 
somewhat less austere than Bach’s, full harmonies providing 
a more suitable accompaniment to the composer’s broad, easy- 
flowing melodies. Both here and in the Bach the fast move- 
ments strike me as the most successful—M. le Roy phrases 
them so beautifully. He is no less careful in the Andantes 
and Adagios, but in these slow melodies one rather misses 
the greater expressive power of the violin. 

Anyhow in these two sonatas you get Handel and Bach 
music that is at the same time characteristic and simple. 
If you want to work up by slow degrees to fugues and that 
sort of thing, this is where you start. 

Honegger was born in 1892, and his Danse de la Chévre 
for flute (unaccompanied) is quite a different proposition from 
the two sonatas I have been discussing. The modernist who 
enjoys unexpected intervals, sudden changes of mood and 
rhythm, will thoroughly enjoy this piece, which yet remains 
perfectly intelligible to the less advanced listener, partly 
because the conditions prevent his ever having to attend to 
more than one note at a time. The writing for the flute is 
admirable, and shows off the instrument splendidly, though 
it is by no means a mere display piece but—a Danse de la. 
Chévre. 

Pi da 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


DB1328-31 (12 in., 34s.).—Cortot and Thibaud : Kreutzer 
Sonata (Beethoven). 


First two movements, three sides each; last movement, 
two. These two are almost an ideal pair. If anything, 
Cortot has more and finer fire; but there is little to grumble 
at anywhere—except the price. Near the end of the first 
side the violin gets a trifle shrill; this may not be noticed on 
other instruments. The variations are capitally coloured and 
set forth with generous breadth. It may perhaps be noted 
that one could (I think) tell that these were not Germans, if 
one did not know who the players were. That is not neces- 
sarily a defect, of course. There is a slip in the upper scalic 
work on side five (fiddle), which I had not expected. It 
occurs nearly at the start; the later repetition is better. The 
interplay of these two powerful players is bracing and satis- 
fying. They both have the blessed secret of keeping the 
rhythm pulsing strongly. W. B.A. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


Wasserman (Dominion B26, 10in., 1s. 9d.) plays with admir- 
able energy Grainger’s Molly on the Shore, and that old stager 
by Liszt, the third Liebestraum piece (which title, given in the 
plural on the disc, has lost the modified ‘“‘a”). The slightly 
pingy style suits the Grainger, and gives variety of colour, in 
contrast to smoother tone. The Liszt needs a suaver touch. 
This of Wasserman’s records well enough, but it does not suit 
the music. He has a good flamboyant style for it, though. 


Moiseivitch, on H.M.V. E538, 10in., 4s. 6d., plays the Brahms 
Intermezzo in OC and the Chopin E minor Waltz. There is 
not much differentiation of style. The hardness of this 
player’s tone is not very prominent here, and in the Chopin it 
fits pretty well. He is not, however, the finest interpreter of 
either composer. The recording, from my memory of the 
performer’s work, is very true. The tone sings a little better 
than it used to, but that side was never Moiseivitch’s strongest. 
He scarcely ever persuades; his expositions seek to compel, 
so one feels. 


On Col. 5444 (10in., 3s.), Howard-Jones plays four minia- 
tures from Delius’s Five Piano Pieces—two Waltzes, a Toccata 
and a Mazurka. The tone is often very well suited to these 
melting strains, though there are some hard notes. The 
player deals fairly with the composer, giving him all the sym- 
pathy that can be hoped for. The music is not highly charac- 
teristic, but it goes with appreciation into the small store of 
Delius’s lighter thoughts. These piano records, I should add, 
will not annoy anyone. In criticising them, I do so with the 
knowledge that piano recording, though it has made great 
strides, is still weak when the great glory of fine playing is to 
be shown—the sustaining, singing quality, that is the most 
difficult thing to produce in all piano playing. For want of it, 
hundreds of otherwise able technicians never get beyond the 
third or second rank. Every note fades the instant it begins 
to sound—there is the doom of the merely decent player. 
Almost all other instruments can sustain or expand a held 
note ; piano tone, with that of the plucked-string instruments, 
goes instantly down the Avernus road. There is the sting 


of the whole business of playing the piano, and the glory of 
people like Hess is that they have taken away that sting— 
how, goodness knows. 


Cyril Scott is heard again, on Col. 5435 (10in., 3s.), in two of 
his own pieces—the graceful Water-Wagtail, and a Valse 
Scherzando. The former is a happy suggestion of the peculiar 
flight of the bird, and the latter is a neat though obvious 
specimen of the fairly early style of the composer. His 
rhythmic impulse is good, and his rubato helps the piece along, 
instead of holding it up, as the bad kind does. Good average 
recording, a trifle hard. 


This month Godowsky has produced Columbia records of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 8la; but as I have only 
received one record, I shall defer reporting on the work until 
next month. The one I have whets the appetite, and holds 
promise of a well-balanced interpretation. 


VIOLIN. 


The dexterous Toscha Seidel, like most of the fiddling tribe, 
still plays about with trifles—this time Schubert’s Ave Maria 
and a Hebrew Melody by Achron, arr. Zimbalist (Col. 9761, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). I do not greatly care for his rhythm in the 
latter piece. He keeps the tone flowing strongly, however. 
The Schubert tune is carried through in the same, rather heavy, 
almost stodgy, way. One soon tires of that fixed vibrato. 
Fiddlers are a funny tribe ; only singers beat them for queer- 
ness. 

On Zonophone A371 (12in., 4s.) David Wise, orchestrally 
accompanied, plays the most popular of Dvorak’s Humoresques, 
and the Legende, Op. 17, by Wieniawski. He uses pure tone 
and does not belie his name. His taste is mostly commend- 
able, though he takes part of the Dvorak too slowly. He 
records rather unusually well, the orchestra fairly well. 


ORGAN. 


Dupré, after some time of absence, gives us, on H.M.V. 
D1722 (12in., 6s. 6d.), a Cradle Song of his own, and a tran- 
scription of Daquin’s The Cuckoo. The former is a rather 
square-cut piece, on the dull side, with some not very amusing 
harmonic squeaks of a mildly modern nature. The Daquin 
is so obviously a piece for the pre-piano keyboard that its 
course sounds less interesting on the organ—oil instead of 
water running, or the bird flying in an element not its own. 
The finger is fleet, but the outline cannot have the crystal 
clearness we want. In any case, why play harpsichord music 
on the organ, whilst the classics of the instrument’s repertory 
(ancient and modern) remain unrecorded ? 


On Col. 9762 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Edouard Commette plays the 
Chopin Funeral March from the piano sonata. He does his 
best with it, but that first section sadly lacks the firm and 
fatal step of the piano. It is a mistake to transcribe this 
music. The organ can fatten it up, but the deadly loss is 
that of the rhythmic impulse that only the struck string, 
among keyboard instruments, can give. This player is a 
clever and careful executant, whose work is almost always 
very good. His organ strikes me as a rather superior French 
type, but few of their organs are rich in the most dignified 


side of organ stops, and the balance in a forte does not always 


delight English ears. 
Harp. 


Sidonie Goossens, sister of Eugene, is a brilliant harpist. 
She plays on 5436 (10in., 3s.) an arrangement by Carlos 
Salzedo, the famous touring performer on the harp, best 
known in America, of the Volga Boat Song and one of Handel’s 
Largo—yes, the ‘“‘ Largo.” This does not come off at all. 
The sustained dignity of the tune and its harmony are just 
the things the harp cannot give. It is odd that she should 
have chosen this piece. The Russian song suffers too, but its 
smaller range and duller feeling are not so badly suited by the 
‘‘plop, plop ’’ of the spread chords. She works it up effectively 
and her tone records rather exceptionally well. W. R.A. 
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BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano), Margaret Balfour (contralto), 
Walter Widdop (tenor), and Friedrich Schorr (barytone) ; 
The Philharmonic Choir and the London Symphony 
Orchestra ; Conductor, Albert Coates. H.M.V., Album 
Series, No. 87 (1) and (2). Records Nos. C1710—26 
(seventeen 12in., 4s. 6d. each). Also available coupled 
in sequence (C7032-48) for use with H.M.V. automatic 
models. 


For many people the recording of Bach’s B minor Mass 
complete will be the greatest thing that has happened since the 
first gramophone record was made. We are growing almost 
casual with the issue of whole operas practically complete ; 
but I suppose no one will maintain that even Wagner’s greatest 
music-drama is actually greater than the B minor Mass. 

There is, indeed, no greater undertaking than the B minor 
Mass, as it makes supreme demands in every branch. For a 
performance worth recording, every one of the four solo singers 
must be abnormally good, vocally, technically, even musically 
and in spirit ; either the orchestra must be one that has in its 
ranks many fine solo players, or such soloists must be inde- 
pendently engaged ; and the chorus work taxes continuously 
the full powers of the finest choir. ‘‘ H. W. L.,’’ in his anno- 
tation in these albums, says outright: ‘‘ Bach’s Mass in B 
minor is the greatest choral work ever written.’’ Comparisons 
are necessary in almost all things; but there are a few of the 
very greatest works of art which most of us are annoyed to 
have to classify as greater and less great. In favour of Byrd’s 
Great Service, for instance, and possibly his six-part Mass, I 
would be slow to yield even to this work; and as the Byrd 
works, and Bach’s Passions and Christmas Oratorio, and a 
few great, modern, choral works, are scarcely more formidable 
undertakings than Beethoven’s first eight symphonies, it 
seems reasonable to hope that they will, at no great interval, 
follow the B minor Mass. Of this, however, everyone will 
admit not merely that it is one of the greatest choral works, 
but that it is one of the three or four greatest masterworks of 
music. 

One might spend weeks criticising records of this sump- 
tuously woven music ; but it would be time wasted. Frequent 
wrong notes, frequent serious lapses of intonation, and so on, 
would, of course, endanger the value of the records; but of 
such a great, and supremely exacting, work as this, what one 
asks is a worthy performance all round and all through; and 
if there are, beyond that, a few highlights, one’s gratitude is 
all the greater. That these records meet such demands is the 
very least that must be claimed. (And here I must draw 
attention to the fact that the labels are plum-coloured ; two 
years or less ago one would have suspected some mistake !) 

Having said this, I can safely make a few comments. The 
solo singers are not always ideal (the solo instrumentalists are 
very nearly so). We have English soloists worthy of the com- 
pany of Elisabeth Schumann and Friedrich Schorr, but 
Margaret Balfour and Walter Widdop are a little below that 
very high level here. Margaret Balfour is inclined to sing 
always loud in her solos, and in her duets with Elisabeth 
Schumann makes it difficult for her to be as delicate and subtle 
as she tries to be. Widdop still seems to be forcing his voice. 
Their voices, however, are perfectly recorded, though once 
or twice in the solos (e.g., the Ht in Spiritum Sanctum) a solo 
instrument which should be level with the voice is very much 
in the background. The recording in general, in fact, suggests 
that the gramophone companies have not yet reached quite 
the same point as the B.B.C. has in the reproduction of big 
works. From the internal evidence of.these records, strings, 
or perhaps rather violins, seem to have had more than their fair 
share of the microphone, chorus less. There are passages 
where the choral texture consists of many close and rapidly 
moving parts; the-intricacy of these seems to have been a 
little increased by, I suspect, the place in which the recording 


has been done, but perhaps any undue reverberation is too 
slight to deserve even this comment. 

The choruses are, beyond dispute, almost throughout what 
one expects of this fine choir, though I think, recording apart, 
I have heard them still finer under their own conductor. 
Unexpectedly, with Coates conducting, the tremendous plain- 
song canto fermo in the opening movement of the Credo (No. 12, 
side 19) does not, after the first few bars, stand out enough, 
and the effect of the movement is rather undefined. The 
climax of the Credo, the Et resurrexit, also might be more 
clearly defined ; there the fault seems to be partly in balance 
of voices and partly in balance of recording chorus and orchestra. 
The climax of the whole work, on the other hand, the Sanctus, 
is the finest I remember hearing. 

In each of these two albums is an excellent annotation of the 
work, by ““H. W. L.”’ The same annotation is given twice 
over (once in each album). Even so, a little more detailed 
description would have been an advantage, and would have 
been possible if a double sheet had been used ; H.M.V. have 
already done so for at least one much shorter work. 

If I attempted to give “local colour ”’ to this note by giving 
interesting facts’ connected with Bach’s composition of his 
B minor Mass, I should be duplicating ‘“‘ H. W. L.,’”’ who has 
already said nearly all the little that is known. A few remarks 
about Bach’s treatment of his text may, however, be useful. 

The scale of the work is shown at once in the Kyrie: the 
first two words occupy three sides of the records, the whole 
Kyrie (six words) six sides. The gramophone, one may remark, 
gives much more realistic indications of lengths and proportions 
than any mere numbers of bars. Bach’s general method is to 
set one sentence, or even a short phrase, as a complete, long, 
and independent chorus, aria, or duet. (There are no trios or 
quartets in this Mass—indeed, they are rare in Bach.) Some- 
times one complete movement is in distinct sections, according 
to the verbal phrases; sometimes it is indivisible. 

There is great variety in the choruses, but the arias and duets 
are specially remarkable. Almost every aria is really an 
exquisite dialogue of the voice and some solo instrument, 
discussing on equal terms the same musical thoughts, flowing 
along together unceasingly, not waiting for each other to 
answer. Similarly the so-called duets are generally trios or 
quartets of the two voices and one or two instruments. The 
play of colour cannot be imagined until it has been heard. 
It is one of the great charms of the solo movements in Bach’s 
choral works. Another is the unclouded stream of divinely 
beneficent endless melody. This is one of Bach’s almost super- 
natural powers. For sheer endlessness, notice the violin after 
the voice has finished in the Agnus Dei. 

One of the most unforgettable movements in the whole 
Mass is the Domine Deus, with its haunting, rapturous little 
reiterated phrase, its almost bewildering quartet of soprano, 
tenor, and two flutes, and the silvery tone of the harpsichord 
peeping through every now and then. At the start, by the 
way, strings come near to drowning the beautifully phrased 
fluting. Another of my favourite movements is the Et in 
Spiritum Sanctum, which is magnificently sung by Schorr. 

The effect of the opening of the whole Mass, carrying one up 
instantaneously, in one great sweep, transcends description. 
It is, as in a great deal of Bach, not.a little due to the physical 
fact that every voice is literally exalted—is singing sustainedly 
in its higher registers. 

“H. W. L.” says that “ Bach does not aim at ending his 
Mass with a climax.’’ He should go further. Bach probably 
couldn’t have done so if he had tried. Certainly he realised, 
whether consciously or instinctively, without having so much 
as to think about it, that for both esthetic and spiritual 
reasons—indeed, one and the same reason—his great work 
must end in peace and consummate repose. For me the greatest 
movement of the whole Mass is the final Dona nobis. 
‘*H. W. L.” points the significance of the fact that this is set, 
note for note, to the music of the Gratias agimus tibi. It seems 
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also significant that these movements are nearest in spirit, 
very near even in idiom, to the sixteenth century. 

A vital feature of these Albums is the printing of the words, 
Latin and English, at the ends. They are set out ideally— 
somewhat similarly to Mr. Little’s Song Translations in THE 
GRAMOPHONE. A warning is necessary that once or twice 
words which appear to be on a second side are also on the first. 
There are one or two misprints, fortunately obvious, and Rex 
Coelestis is not translated (Heavenly King). 

C. M. CRABTREE. 








Z cafe * ». 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MARIA NEMETH (soprano).—Ozean, du Ungeheuer from 
Oberon (Weber). In German, with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Karl Alwin. H.M.V. D1717, 12in. 
6s. 6d. 

TOTI DAL MONTE (soprano).—Polonaise, Io son Titania from 
Mignon (Thomas) and 0, luce di quest’ anima from Linda 
di Chamonix (Donizetti). In Italian, with orchestral 
accompaniment. H.M.V. DB1318, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—O hatt ich Jubals Harf 
(Handel) and Die heiligen drei Kénige aus Morgenland 
(R. Strauss). In German, with orchestral accompaniment. 
H.M.V. D1632, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

FRIDA LEIDER (soprano) and LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
(tenor).—Love Duet from Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). 
In German, with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. 
D1723—4, 12in., two records, 13s. 

LOUISE HELLETSCHUBER (soprano).—There was a king in 
Thule and Jewel Song from Faust (Gounod). In German, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone E10932, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Standchen and Traum durch 
die Dammerung (R. Strauss). In German, with orchestral 











accompaniment. Parlophone Odeon RO20096, and O 
Sanctissima and Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht. Old hymns, 
in German, with orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone 


Odeon RO20098. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano), SIGISMUND PILINSKY 
(tenor), ROBERT BURG (bass), HELEN JUNG (mezzo- 
soprano), and FRITZ DUTTBERND (baritone).—Pro- 
cession to the Minster from Lohengrin (Wagner). In 
German, with orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone 
E10933, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Maria Nemeth.—Readers of this journal who are also readers 
of Vox—and I trust there are already many of them—will 
have seen in the new weekly a notice which I gave there of a 
radio performance by Maria Nemeth of Ocean, thou mighty 
monster. The libretto of Oberon was originally English, but 
as in this case the singer is a Viennese she naturally sang it in 
German. And very finely she did it ; being a dramatic soprano 
of the genuine stamp, with a voice equal to all ordinary require- 
ments and a little more—as she proved on the same occasion 
by a remarkably fine rendering of Marten aller Arten. On the 
whole, I think her best in the great Weber air. She con- 
trives to bring out its dramatic meaning, which is more than 
most sopranos can do away from the stage ; while her resonant 
organ and declamatory vigour enable her to do justice to music 
that is susceptible of real grandeur. Hence am I in a position 
to recommend without qualification her admirable record of it. 

Toti dal Monte.—It may be said with truth that the clever 
and accomplished Toti dal Monte sings nothing that she does 


not adorn. That is, indeed, her business in life: to find fresh 
ornaments for hackneyed airs, and to present both old and 
new under as new a guise as possible, together with the added 
charm of a singularly sweet, pure, light soprano tone. In these 
examples she demonstrates all her wonted skill alike in 
“changes ” and cadenzas, whilst proving also that acrobatics 
are not everything. She cannot thrill you with the Linda air 
as Patti used to—who could ?—but she persuades you to 
acknowledge its tuneful prettiness. She cuts the Polonaise 
(without good reason so far as I ean see), but in the end she 
makes you admit that she has a marvellous technique and all 
the requisite brilliancy for tackling this sort of thing. 

Elisabeth Schumann.—This is a German version of O had I 
Jubal’s lyre (minus the second part) and a semi-sacred song 
by Strauss which I had not heard before, though it does 
remind me in character now and again of the Rosenkavalier. 
Both pieces are sung with Frau Schumann’s accustomed taste 
and purity of style, and for once I prefer her in the modern 
to the classical or oratorio school. The accompaniments are 
well played by the Vienna State Opera orchestra under Karl 
Alwin. 

Frida Leider and Lauritz Melchior.—Here, on two discs 
(four sides), we have the entire love duet from the second act 
of Tristan and Isolde, superbly sung by two of the greatest 
Wagnerian artists now living. Albert Coates conducted 
the whole excerpt, but with two different orchestras— 
the first half with the Berlin State Opera, the second with the 
London Symphony. If I refuse myself the indulgence of 
minute comparisons, it is because neither time nor space will 
allow of it. Besides, the average merit of the whole achieve- 
ment is far too high for it to be necessary. Only occasionally— 
in the first of the two English records—does one perceive that 
the balance between voices and instruments is imperfect, the 
former being louder in proportion than the latter. The singing 
of both protagonists is magnificent, with a final climax that 
makes you long for more. 


Louise Helletschuber.—Which should take our faney the 
more, a German Marguerite who realises the Teutonic con- 
ception of Goethe’s Gretchen, or a French Marguerite who 
brings with her the language and the Gallic charm of Gounod’s 
heroine? Well, really I cannot say, having liked each in turn 
during a long experience in the opera house. But when it 
comes to the gramophone the personality counts less, the voice 
and art of the singer more; and here is a case where I am 
wholly unacquainted with the former and find the latter 
delightful. This is the reading of the Jewel Song that used 
to stir our emotions so tremendously when Pauline Lucca 
sang it—so intensely schwdrmerisch, so bubbling over with 
passionate sentiment, yet so neat and artistic was it. I have 
enjoyed listening to this record very much, and could have 
declared it blameless but for two things—both in the coda— 
(1) that intrusive G sharp stuck in where one never heard it 
before, and (2) the extremely feeble B natural (Gounod’s) at 
the very end. Surely such a fresh, clear soprano could command 
a better specimen of head tone than the microphone caught 
here. 


Lotte Lehmann.—The vocal Christmas gifts enshrined in 
these four records are quite well worth purchasing—the sacred 
because they are old German hymns that the children wlli 
love, the secular because if there is any modern composer 
whom our ideal Marschallin sings beautifully it is Richard 
Strauss. Otherwise there is not much to say except to praise 
the nicely-restrained orchestral accompaniments and the 
recording, which is excellently done. 


Meta Seinemeyer, Robert Burg, ete.—The two sides of this 
disc embody the final scene of the second act of Lohengrin, 
and it is an error to label it The Procession to the Minster, 
because during the greater part of it there is no procession. 
The cortége has been broken up by those naughty people, 
Ortrud, Telramund and Co., long before the first record starts ; 
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while the wind-up, as everybody knows, is merely a kind of 
chassez-croisez a trois, hand-in-hand, performed by the King 
and the bride and bridegroom. The voices of poor Meta 
Seinemeyer and Robert Burg come out well and the chorus is 
first-rate. The Lohengrin is also evidently competent ; but 
the shock of the interrupted wedding march has apparently 
reduced him to tears. His penetrating tone is lachrymose 
throughout. Yet, all said and done, lovers of Wagner’s early 
opera will be rather glad to have this tit-bit. 


SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto)—O mio Fernando from La 
Favorita (Donizetti) and O don fatale from Don Carlos 
(Verdi). In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. 
H.M.V. DB1292, 8s. 6d. 


CONSTANCE WILLIS (contralto).—Softly awakes my heart 
from Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns) and Habafiera 
from Carmen (Bizet). Broadcast Twelve 5114, 2s. In 
English, with orchestral accompaniment. 


JOSEPH HISLOP (tenor).—To the children (Rachmaninov) 
and The Grey House from Fortunio (Messager). In 
English, with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. B3154, 
10in., 3s. 


ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor).—0 Paradiso from L’ Africana 
(Meyerbeer) and Addio fiorito asil from Madam Butterfly 
(Puccini). In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. 
H.M.V. B3141, 10in., 3s. 


GUIDO VOLPI (tenor).—L’Anima stanca from Adriana 
Lecouvreur (Cilea) and Amor ti vieta from Fedora (Gior- 
dano). In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dominion B25, 10in., Is. 9d. 


ORESTE DE BERNARDI (tenor).—Che gelida manina from 
La Bohéme (Puccini). Two parts. In Italian, with 
orchestral accompaniment. Dominion B24, 10in., ls. 9d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Song of the Volga Boatmen and 
Stenka Razin. In German, with chorus and orchestral 
accompaniment. Parlophone Odeon RO20097, and Roses 
and Women (Franz Grothe) and Little mother of my 
dreams (J. Cowler—K. Schwabach) RO29099, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
each. In German (free leaflet of words), with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Sigrid Onégin.—I think I have previously observed that 
this accomplished contralto is not heard at her best in Italian 
music and the Italian language. Her voice is glorious enough 
to sound well in anything, but it is positively unkind of her to 
treat O mio Fernando—a combined outpouring of tragic sorrow 
and outraged dignity if ever there was one—as though it were 
a trivial, lively Panofka study! The interpretation of O don 
fatale gives the same impression exactly—of the singer never 
having played the rdle and knowing absolutely nothing of the 
story of Don Carlos. Approached in this manner, you cannot 
expect to infuse into records atmosphere or Stimmung or any- 
thing else (tradition included) save the beauty of your own 
wonderful voice. 


Constance Willis.—Experience with the B.N.O.C. has made 
a dramatic singer of this artist and taught her to bring some 
of her stage instincts with her into the recording studio. In 
such cases let me assure the Broadcast Twelve operator that 
there is no need for indiscriminate over-amplifying; the 
voice and the style are quite big enough without his artful aid. 
The only other criticism I would make concerns the descending 
chromatic phrases of the Habatera; and there Miss Willis is 
too inclined to “slither” down from note to note when a 
clean scale is absolutely essential. 


Joseph Hislop.—It is pleasant to hear the Scottish tenor in 
something besides Italian opera, especially Verdi and Puccini. 
The association of Rachmaninov and Messager may seem 
curious at first glance, but the music explains it. Both are 


suitable songs for a Christmas audience of children and, sung 
in this charming manner, they should be able to attract as 
big a crowd of youngsters as the Christmas-tree itself—or 
nearly so. The voice is delicately modulated, and in the 
Russian song assumes a truly touching quality. 


Alessandro Valente.—*“‘ A little less robust and a trifle more 
restrained ’’ would make all the difference in this tenor’s 
method. Even allowing for a certain amount of excessive 
amplification, one can feel as well as hear that he attempts 
too much. Neither Vasco di Gama nor F. B. Pinkerton in 
these melodies is out to beat the record in a hundred-yard 
sprint. The voice may be Tamagnoesque, if you will, but it 
ought not to be vox et praeterea nihil. 

Guido Volpi.—The records by this singer reviewed in last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE were on the whole superior to the 
present examples from the ultra-modern school of Cilea and 
Giordano. Candidly, I have little admiration for the music 
or for the vocal exaggerations which they superinduce. 

Oreste di Bernardi.—Here the Dominion makes a worthier 
show, albeit the labels are misleading. The two sides actually 
embody the whole of Che gelida manina, not two separate 
pieces ; and so much the better, for the voice is by far the 
best of this Italian group, and Rodolfo’s confession of love at 
first sight is a highly creditable outpouring. 


Richard Tauber.—It seems rather odd, perhaps, for a tenor 
to be singing the Song of the Volga Boatmen after one has got 
used to Chaliapine and all the baritone-basses that follow in 
his wake. But if you are popular you can dare anything, and 
Richard Tauber is nothing if not popular. On the whole, he 
comes very well out of the ordeal (if ordeal it may be called) 
and gives a very good idea of how a Danube boatman would 
lay back on his oars to the same old river-chanty tune. The 
Tauber-like insouciance is there if the realism of Chaliapine is 
not, while the chorus helps to put in the touches of local colour. 
In the other ditties the singer is slightly more at home ; which, 
being freely translated, means that ‘‘ Richard is himself once 
again.” HERMAN KLEW. 


BOOK REVIEW 


AN OUTLINE OF MUSICAL HISTORY. By 
T. J. Hewitt and Ralph Hill. In two volumes. 
(Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d. each.) 


These are frankly what may be called, without sniffiness, 
‘cram books.’’ After all, one cannot in ninety pages survey 
history ‘“‘ From the Earliest Times to Handel and Bach” (Mr. 
Hewitt), and in a further 136 cover the ground “ From C. P. E. 
Bach to Modern Music” (Mr. Hill) without scampering and 
skipping. Swot-books may be made almost meaty (corned- 
beefy, one may say) if they constantly use music-type, and 
refer one to characteristic examples of the works cited, with 
publishers and prices—tie examples consisting of good editions 
of printed music, records, and pianola rolls. These books, 
unfortunately, do not adopt that plan. The remarks about 
the music and composers are good, though scanty; it 
is a weakness that too much space is given to lives, and too 
little to the music. Occasionally there are loose sayings, as 
when Mr. Hewitt speaks as the cembalo as “a type of harpsi- 
chord”’; and oddly says that the second entry of the tune in 
a fugue is given out “generally at the fifth above or the 
fourth below.’’ Why not be precise when one can? It should 
be noted that the modern extremist composers are not dealt 
with. I sympathise with the difficulty of getting descriptions 
of music into a few lines ; but when already one or two excel- 
lent brief surveys of history are to be had, which are much 
more than cram-books, is it worth while printing new examples 
of a very old and never very valuable type ? 


eee 
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CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


The St. George’s Singers, unaccompanied. 5467-8, 5547 
(three 10in., 3s. each). Let no one who has not heard the 
first two of these three records say that carol records don’t 
interest him. They are nearly perfect carol records, and in 
presentation—solos, refrains in chorus, all unaccompanied— 
they are perfect. A more delightful choice of six carols, all 
true carols, none really hymns, could hardly be made. They 
are so nearly perfectly sung, with nearly every word perfectly 
clear, that I am not going to risk a false impression by making 
any criticism. Many people may, however, be glad to know 
that all six carols are taken from the E.C.B. (‘‘ English Carol 
Book,’ Mowbray) or the 0.C.B. (‘‘ Oxford Book of Carols,” 
Oxford University Press), ninety-five per cent. of whose con- 
tents are published separately at twopence each). On 5467 
are one of the Wassail Songs (O.C.B.), What Child is this? 
(E.C.B.), We Three Kings (both); on 5468 The moon shines 
bright (O.C.B.), I saw three ships (O.C.B.), and The Holly and 
the Ivy (O.C.B.). The words of all except What Child, and 
most of the tunes, are in both books. The moon shines bright 
is specially interesting. It is really a Passiontide carol, but, 
as a result of attempts to prevent people from singing carols, 
except at Christmas, a verse has been tacked on giving New 
Year wishes. What Child is this? is sung to the lovely old 
tune Greensleeves to which Shakespeare refers, and which came 
to be used as a carol. 


On record 5547 is a beautifully delicate and tender singing 
of the Agnus Dei from Byrd’s five-part Mass, also an extremely 
good one, if just a little heavy, of his well-known and exacting 
Justorum animae (The souls of the righteous). Both are sung 
in Latin. 


The B.B.C. Chorus and Wireless Military Band, with organ. 
5511 (10in., 3s.). To play this record immediately after 
5467-8 is an object lesson: those two are true carol records ; 
this is a Christmas hymn record—and a very good one. The 
hymns are Once in royal David’s city and While shepherds 
watched, each to its familiar tune. The conductor, organist, 
and place of recording are as usual for the B.B.C. hymn 
records. 


The Barclay’s Bank Male-voice Choir. 9801 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
I know only two or three comic records which I should enjoy 
indefinitely and at all times; this is one of them. Herbert 
Hughes’s Studies in Imitation are settings, for once by a man 
who really knows his job and also has the gift, of verses every- 
one knows, in the style of the masters (great and less). No 
one who has ever heard a few of the classics can miss their 
points. Of the two here, Doctor Foster is ‘‘ after Handel,” 
Mary had a little lamb after Arditi. With them is Vaughan 
Williams’s fine arrangement of Loch Lomond, with a fully 
efficient soloist in Wallace Leppard. The conductor, Herbert 
Pierce, has, with his choir, made a first record which makes 
one want more—especially of the Hughes. Reginald Church 
is almost brilliant at the piano. 


The Sheffield Choir, conducted by Sir Henry Coward, with 
orchestra and organ. 9763 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This is a very 
effective record, made in the Central Hall, Westminster, of 
Walford Davies’s ‘**‘ Commemoration Anthem,” his setting of 
the passage Let us now praise famous men from Ecclesiasticus ; 
also Parry’s Jerusalem. 


H.M.V. 


The Glasgow Orpheus Choir, unaccompanied. B3109 (10in., 
3s.). Mr. Hugh 8. Roberton and his lively singers have made 
a beautiful record of a sympathetic setting by Gibbs of the 
Cradle Song of the Christ-child, the lovely old O my deir hert, 
here called Cradle Song ; also of a fine setting of The Campbells 
are comin’ by Mansfield. Both he and Mr. Roberton can get 
choral effect to perfection, and this is a lesson to the Cossacks, 
judging by all I’ve heard of theirs, even if the basses don’t 
emulate double-basses. This record is good value in spite of 
absurdly short measure on one side. 

The Choir of Westminster Cathedral. B3189 (10in., 3s.). 
This choir is not quite up to its supremely high reputation. 
The boys, in particular, are taking to cooing, and diction is 
not distinct. Yet it is a good record, in spite of these facts, 
and the additional that there is some slight vagueness, and 
some differences from what are, I take it, the composer’s 
directions in the printed score (Stainer and Bell, 6d.) of Herbert 
Howells’s (misprinted Howell) lovely setting, as a ‘ carol- 
anthem,” of Frances Chesterton’s Here is the little door. With 
it are two traditional carois, with organ accompaniment, Take 
thy tabor and St. Mary's Carol. These also are well worth 
knowing. 


The Royal Choral Society. ©1740 (l2in., 4s. 6d.) and 
B3125 (10in., 3s.). There is special interest in hearing this 
numerically great choir in Orlando Gibbons’s magnificent 
Hosanna to the Son of David. In spite of the massive effect, 
however, it must be realised that the truer treatment is in the 
quicker pace and more vital rhythm and point of the superb 
International Educational Society record (Columbia). The 
Gibbons is on C1740, and with it is Ben Jonson’s carol, I sing 
the birth, which, being indeed a hymn rather than a carol, has 
moved Elgar to a good ecclesiastical setting. On B3125 this 
choir is thoroughly at home in a very good solid setting by 
Webber, to the words Now once again our hearts we raise, of 
the tune better known as an Easter hymn, and Dr. Sargent has 
also gained perhaps the best record yet of Parry’s Jerusalem. 


BROADCAST. 


The Full Choir of St. Mary-le-Bow, with organ (J. E. 
Humphreys). 5111 (10in., 2s.). Broadcast have here yet 
another of the best three or four church choirs yet recorded, 
one which should be worth having in some really great motets, 
anthems, or services. In that they may find it necessary to 
take the choir to the studio. The boy soloist, of whom we hear 
a little, is natural, and always pleasant. This record is not 
unseasonal, though not obviously; it gives the best per- 
formance I know of that great hymn, For all the saints, to 
Vaughan Williams’s great tune ; and a Magnificat by Garrett, 
perhaps not the best, but certainly a good work by this 
Cambridge don, one of the best late-nineteenth-century church 
musicians. 

The Choir of the City Temple (with organ), directed by 
Vincent Thomas. 5112 (10in., 2s.) and 469 (8in., Is. 3d.). 
On 5112 are two Christmas hymns, Once in royal David’s city 
and It came upon the midnight clear, done as well as one expects 
of this excellent choir. On 469 Sun of my soul and Tell me 
the old, old story are almost as good. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Church Choir (with organ). 5448 (10in., 2s. 6d.). I have, 
I think, lately found a slight falling-off in some of this 
long-familiar choir’s records. They now recover their very 
best for the two Christmas hymns, O come, all ye faithful and 
While shepherds watched. The first is, of course, sung to its 
usual (probably eighteenth-century) tune ; Oakeley is only the 
translator. 

Trinity Choir, with organ and full orchestra. A370 (12in., 
4s.). This is a potpourri of about ten Christmas hymns. 
It is highly efficient and effective. There is not one real 
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carol (the nearest is Oh, little town), though the record-title is 
Christmas Hymns and Carols. I imagine it is one of a series 
of two or more records, as the sides are numbered ‘ three ”’ 
and ‘ four.” 


REGAL. 


The Cathedral Singers, with orchestra. G1078 (12in., 4s.). 
We all know—or rather we all should—that the earol is of 
dance origin. But it was given an unexpected development 
when Gounod turned it into a French valse in his Nazareth. 
This is an excellent record of that song and Adam’s O Holy 
Night, though pronunciation may be criticised. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





SONGS 
COLUMBIA. 


John Bonner (boy soprano). 9832 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Trevor 
Schofield (boy soprano). 5469 (10in., 3s.). Each of these 
boys has made records better than most, but neither is at his 
best here. For the music, even if one considers Gounod’s a 
fit setting of Mrs. Alexander’s There is a green hill, it certainly 
takes that hymn right out of the juvenile realm. The other 
song on Bonner’s record is still more wildly unsuitable— 
Braga’s Serenata (Angel’s Serenade). The accompaniment of 
orchestra and organ is well done, and well recorded in Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road. Schofield sings He shall 
sustain thee and The Lord is thy keeper, both from Fairlie’s 
‘* Book of Psalms.’’ The composer has learnt from Mendels- 
sohn, partly through Stainer, and from Wilfred Sanderson, 
and also finds time to glance at one or two other composers. 


Norman Allin and Harold Williams. 5438 (10in., 3s.). I 
haven’t space to say here any of what should be said of this 
record. But it can well be left to speak for itself to everyone 
who can test it (at any rate, if he makes sure of hearing Sound 
the Trumpet); and for those who can’t, I will stake on it any 
reputation I may have. It contains Purcell’s superb duets, 
Awake, Ye Dead and Sound the Trumpet. They are arranged 
by Moffat, who has sometimes ‘‘ modernised” Purcell; but 
if there is anything not authentic here, it can be overlooked. 
Allin is, of course, magnificent, and Harold Williams well holds 
his own with him. One thing must be continuously remem- 
bered : Bach and Handel were only ten years old when Purcell 
died. An Englishman wrote this Sound the Trumpet years 
before Handel’s The trumpet shall sound ; and it is astounding 
that Handel can ever have swamped it. 


Gertrude Johnson (soprano), accompanied by Cyril Scott. 
5611 (10in., 3s.). This is an exceptional and delightful record, 
more truly a composer’s record than any other I know. One 
has the illusion of an improvisation. The singing I am not 
sure about—one could certainly make some criticisms, but 
readers can best judge for themselves. The two songs are 
Scott’s own Lullaby and Blackbird Song. This record con- 
vinees one that some of Scott’s songs have a delight of their 
own, whether great or not. 


The St. George’s Singers. See Choral Reviews. 


H.M.V. 


Browning Mummery (tenor). B3160 (10in., 3s.). There is 
the authentic ring, both literally (though not excessive) and 
figuratively, in this record of two Puccini favourites, When 
the stars were brighly shining from Tosca, and Never did I behold 
so fair a maiden from Manon Lescaut, both sung in English. 


It is unlikely there is, or will be, a better record of these two 
together, in English. The only criticism worth making is 
that in the world outside Italian opera in English one never 
pronounces “rapture”? as ‘“‘rapt-your,”’ nor ‘ figure” simi- 
larly. The orchestra is excellent, though the clarinet at the 
opening of When the Stars is perhaps a little pipy. 


Walter Glynne (tenor). B3106 (10in., 3s.). Everyone must 
choose for himself between this record and Eisdell’s (Columbia) 
of Besly’s delicious trifle, Columbine’s Garden. Glynne is 
perhaps just a little too halting, but he has some advantages. 
His other song, Bennett’s Thinkin’ of Mary is more conven- 
tional, but far superior to most of its type. 

Keith Falkner (barytone). B3175 (10in., 3s.). This is a 
remarkable record—and of a type for which we should hardly 
have thought of looking to this fine barytone. It contains 
ten snatches of song, collectively called The Playbox, set by 
Gerrard Williams, whose music is always worth knowing, to 
brilliant musie which is thoroughly modern yet could not 
possibly be thought outrageous by anyone. It is full of point, 
and scored with masterly resource and colour for a small 
orchestra. It is as delightful as Fraser-Simson’s Very 
Young settings, which is intended for the highest praise I can 
give, and at the same time is almost an education, for adults 
as well as children, in the first ideas of present-day idiom. 
The touch at the end of Noah’s Ark will not be missed. At 
first the orchestra may be found just a little too loud. 


George Baker (barytone). B3178-80 (three 10in., 3s. each). 
These are three records of More ‘“* Very Young” Songs of 
A. A. Milne and Fraser-Simson. My impression is that both 
poet and composer have advanced to still better things. 
Specially good is (on 3179) Mr. Alexander Beetle, who is 
difficult to catch when, in mistake for a match, he’s been let 
out of the matchbox in which you put him, and (on 3180) the 
exciting race between John and James, the two raindrops on 
the window-pane. There are touches of greatness in some 
of the songs—if not indeed all. Perhaps the best record is 
3180. I must add that George Baker is extremely good. 


John McCormack (tenor). DB1297 (12in., 8s. 6d.). One 
knows what to expect of McCormack in Schubert’s Ave Maria 
and Serenade, and one is perhaps not disappointed. But the 
record has unfortunately been turned into an artistically 
worthless stunt by the addition to the solo voice and piano, for 
which Schubert wrote, of the Victor Salon Group (chorus and 


small orchestra) conducted by Nat Shilkret. McCormack 
sings in English. 
Elsie Suddaby (soprano). ©1742 (12in., 4s. 6d.). If one 


side of this does not attract everyone, the other should, though 
both are occupied by Handel. On one side Miss Suddaby 
gives what is, I think, the best record I remember of Rejoice 
Greatly (from Messiah), in spite of either a lapse of good breath- 
control, or an acute attack of nerves—I should judge the 
latter. I am also a little suspicious once or twice of her 
interpretation of a run. On the reverse is a very winsome 


air, As when the dove, from Acis and Galatea, very win- 
somely sung. Everyone should know this. And I must 


remark that the orchestra plays as sparklingly in Rejoice 
Greatly as in a good performance of a Mozart symphony. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). ©1770 (12in., 4s. 6d.) and 
B3186 (10in., 3s.). As one expects, Dawson gives an excep- 
tionally good performance of Dix’s The Trumpeter, aided by 
a good trumpeter and a specially good orchestra; and with 
it, on C1770, Hedgecock’s On the road to Mandalay. On B3186 
are The Admiral’s Broom (Bevan) and A jovial monk am I, 
from Audran’s La Poupée. Of the record, all I can say is 
I’m getting tired of trying to vary my recommendations of 
Dawson’s records of insincere songs. Of the song from 
La Poupée, 1 must say that Latin wit always seems to halt 
in French light opera, especially when compared with Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 
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ZONOPHONE. 


Foster Richardson (bass), with orchestra. A372—-3 (two 12in., 
4s. each). Foster Richardson has made many records, but 
as far as I remember this is the biggest thing he has done 
yet—the four chief bass arias of Handel’s The Messiah. The 
two records may be considered very good value, as for vocal 
tone they are really good, and they will satisfy most people, 
even if there are faults to be found here and there. Everyone 
who knows the arias will realise that some big cuts have been 
necessary to get them on to a side apiece, but these cuts are 
mostly well made. On 372 are The people that walked in dark- 
ness (complete) and Why do the nations ? (voice-part complete 
excepting about twenty-four bars cut in repeat, nearly all 
introduction and conclusion cut) ; on 373 But who may abide ? 
(each section once only, with final phrase tacked on) and The 
trumpet shall sound (complete) with good solo trumpet. 


Barrington Hooper and Foster Richardson. 5441 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). Two more favourites of the recent past revived and 
sung well by these two. They (the songs) are What are the 
wild waves saying ? (Glover) and Life’s dream is o’er (Ascher), 
which is a version of Alice, where art thou? The tone of the 
accompaniments of small orchestra on some Zonophone 10in. 
is somewhat edgy. 

Browning Mummery (tenor). 5440 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Browning 
Mummery on a half-crown record is certainly a bargain, if 
di Capua’s Beneath thy window (O sole mio) and James’s 
Madelina are a bargain at any price, even when sung so well. 


HOMOCHORD. 

Leonard Gowings (tenor). D1407 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Gowings 
continues good, and therefore should not (if indeed any- 
one should) spend time on such things as Cadman’s I hear 
a thrush at eve and At Dawning. I must add that Homochord’s 
*‘ orchestra’? seems slightly better toned nearly throughout 
this record and the next. 

Thorpe Bates (barytone). D1406 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Thorpe 
Bates doesn’t put quite as much into Samuel’s Jogging along 
the highway and Oliver’s Round the galley fire (a somewhat 
similar song) as into those on his last record. He may well be 
already tiring of such songs. But he is good. 


DECCA. 

Frank Titterton (tenor). M77 (10in., 3s.).. A quick impres- 
sion is that this is the best record of Frank Bridge’s splendid 
Love went a-riding. Certainly the final thrill (a good, and 
appropriate, top note) is unique. Decca do well to have 
Leslie Heward to accompany ; but one suspects that, as often 
in recording rooms, he has had to play it almost at first sight— 
certainly there is just the slightest discomfort even in his 
playing of it. O’Hara’s There is no death evidently either is, 
or is intended to be, popular (compare last month’s Columbia 
and this month’s Dominion). It has, I think, at the least a 
certain sincerity. This record of it is not likely to be beaten. 
Love went a-riding needs pairing with another song to fill one 
side adequately. 


DOMINION. 

Tom Burke (tenor). B23 (10in., ls. 9d.). It is astounding 
to find this *‘ star’ of international opera on a one-and-nine- 
penny dise—with an orchestra, too. These starry atmospheres 
are not, however, fitting for songs like There is no death. 
Yet that atmosphere is greatly diluted. The other song is 
Hamblen’s Cast thy burden ; somewhat in the Gounod manner, 


WINNER (EDISON BELL). 

Wilfrid Hudson (tenor). 4960 (10in., 2s.). This is a 
fine virile singing of Coleridge-Taylor’s Eleanore. My only 
doubt is whether Hudson sings it quite as though he means it. 
Perhaps he does—but perhaps he might have been a little 
more rhapsodical yet. With it is Maud Valerie White’s To 
Mary. C. M. CraBTReEE. 


SIR WALFORD DAVIES. 


C1759-64 (12in., 4s. 6d. each).—Sir Walford Davies : Twelve 
Talks on Melody, illustrated by the lecturer and Marjorie 
Hayward ; and C1765—7 (12in., 4s. 6d. each).—Supple- 
mentary illustrations (Handel and Beethoven), played by 
Sir W. Davies, M. Hayward and C. Sharps. 


The old Melody Lectures, nine in number, have been replaced 
by these new Talks, well recorded, which reproduce sub- 
stantially some small part of the great amount of matter that 
Sir Walford Davies has produced for the B.B.C. The titles 
of the sections are: On Melodic Outline, Eight Definitions, 
On Seales, On Musical Meanings, On Adventure, On Balance, 
Finishing Touches, On Cadence, On Complete Melody, and 
Beethoven at Work. There can be few-readers who have not 
already a clear idea of these wireless talks, so there is no need 
to discuss their manner and matter. In the illustrations the 
piano is somewhat too faintly sounded at times. This affects 
the balance of the work in the Supplementary Illustrations, in 
which the tone is often too gentle. These last three records 
contain no speech. The music, which for its comely grace 
will be liked particularly in restful moods, includes a Handel 
Largo (not the most famous one, but a fine movement from 
Berenice) and the Adagio from Beethoven’s Violin Sonata, 
Op. 96 (on 1765) ; on 1766 is a little suite of Handel’s melodies, 
arranged for trio, and the slow movement from Beethoven’s 
Op. 11; 1767 has the Presto from Beethoven’s First Trio ; note 
that here the labels are on the wrong sides. The fine intent, 
and in many ways the sure stimulation, of these talks is 
undeniable. What I am afraid we shall not get to know, and 
what is really most important to know, is this: what truly 
is their effect 2? Can people learn music from them? They 
can learn useful things about music (not all of them, in my 
opinion, quite worth spending time on); but practising 
teachers are increasingly coming to doubt whether much can 
be taught to unmusical people in this way, and whether it is 
worth while trying to teach them. Readers of this journal 
are not, of course, in that unmusical category. Some of them 
may get useful ideas from the talks, most of which, however, 
are quite elementary. It would be a mistake for anyone to 
expect to learn systematically by playing over the twelve, for 
the last, a running analysis of the first movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in G, one of the little Op. 49 pair, is not easily 
assimilable by anyone who has not spent some considerable 
time in and about music. That is the major defect of all 
printed or spoken substitutes. for learning by doing: the 
teacher either cannot have sufficient records, and so has to 
condense too closely, or he writes a big book, and tires and 
tangles the layman. I sympathise with all who try to teach 
in these ways, and applaud a great deal of their skilful work, 
whilst doubting if all of it is worth while, or if it is really 
possible so to teach. 

A “ Listener’s Guide Book ” (1s.), for use with these records, 
is to be had, which contains much good matter, adapted for 
the ‘general arm-chair listener.” I can’t fully share Sir 
Walford’s consuming passion for teaching children to invent 
melodies, though it is a good device in its way. His belief 
in the efficacy of teaching people to read melody is easier to 
applaud, though I think his vision of its utterly changing the 
face of things in a generation is chimerical. Heaven bless 
enthusiasm, though! We can do with all we can rouse up, 
and although I know that many practising teachers of wide 
experience do not by any means thoroughly endorse every- 
thing Sir Walford says, yet no one would have the heart to 
try to damp his enthusiasm, or to deny his whole-hearted 
delight in offering his help to all men. It is therefore with 
full appreciation of his work, though with considerable reser- 
vation as to his beliefs, that I commend to music-lovers his 
earnest and musicianly efforts, and bespeak for them and for 
his records a welcome in those quarters in which they can be 
truly helpful. W. R. A. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE CABARET 


It is not often that we get good cockney records, and I am 
very glad to be able to recommend Will Kings in two songs 
and recitations, ’#’s a Wonder and Soused ’ Hrrings (H.M.V. 
B3161). One hears Gene Austin so often in sentimental 
records that it is a change to hear him in Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
which is one of the best rhythmic numbers of the moment, 
especially as the reverse side is by Johnny Marvin, who sings 
Little by Little (H.M.V.B3185). Reaching for Someone has 
been one of the best numbers of the autumn, and it is excellently 
sung by Alma Vane on H.M.V.B3181, whilst Helen Kane, 
whom you have probably heard in various talking films, is 
singing Button up your overcoat and I want to be bad on H.M.V. 
B3133. Gracie Fields has chosen two straight numbers for 
her record this month, on which she sings That's how I feel 
about you, sweetheart and Thoughts of You (H.M.V. B3176). 
This month’s list from Hayes is concluded by Noel Coward 
singing World Weary and Zigeuner on B3158, but 1 do not 
think that he is very successful as a gramophone artist. 

Columbia should really make more use of Annette Hanshaw 
now that they have her American records available for issue 
in this country. However, let us be thankful for what is 
given us, for she is at the top of her form in You wouldn't fool 
me, would you? from *‘ Follow Through,” whilst on the reverse 
side of this excellent record we have Ruth Etting in Button up 
your overcoat from the same show (Col. 5600). Layton and 
Johnstone have three records in this mid-month list, of which 
I think the best double is Excuse Me, Lady and S’posin’ on 
5602, though if one is in a more sentimental mood I should 
advise 5601 with Love, your spell is everywhere and Pagan Love 
Song. The last record is Button up your overcoat and My 
Lucky Star from ‘“‘ Follow Through,” which are both sung in 
this pair’s spirited manner (Col. 5603). One of the best vocal 
gems for a long time is, I think, the record by the Columbia 
Light Opera Company of the popular numbers from ‘ Bitter 
Sweet,’ which, in my opinion, is the best musical comedy 
from every point of view for a very long time (Col. 9900). 

There is brilliant work in the mid-month Parlophone list, 
and it is becoming increasingly obvious that the Parlophone 
Company is catering for those who desire to have the very 
latest in style and rhythm, or, perhaps I should say, light 
records. I can only hope that the public is giving them the 
encouragement they deserve. Annette Hanshaw makes her 
bow to the company in a really splendid Lovable and Sweet, 
which is backed by Seger Ellis in Nobody but You on R477. 
On both sides of this record the accompanying orchestra is 
deserving of praise. Seger Ellis is heard again on R475 in To 
be in Love and S’posin’, whilst on R469 the incomparable 
Leslie Hutchinson is also heard in S’posin’ with the splendid 
Ain't Misbehavin’ on the back. Button up your overcoat and 
I want to be bad are also featured by “‘ Hutch” (R468). So 
good are these discs that the rest of the list seems rather 
moderate, but some very good work is done by Stuart Ross 
and Joe Sargent on R470, Frank Braidwood (R474), and Mona 
Grey on R471. 

I shall put Clarkson Rose at the top of the Zonophone list 
this month. He puts over a jovial and rollicking atmosphere 
in his two songs, Get up nice and early in the morning and 
Don’t be so unkind, baby (5454). Next to this record there is 


a very good dise of two negro spirituals, Hear dem Bells and 
Sing on, brother, sing, the first of which is sung by Vernon 
Dalhart and Carson Robison, and the second is a trio with the 
addition of Adelyne Hood (5447). On 5444 Solemn and Gay 
sing Broadway Baby Dolls and A wee bit o’ Love, both of which 
are, of course, feature songs from talkies, but I expect one 
of the most popular of these records will be Franklyn Baur 
singing The Pagan Love Song on 5442. Lastly there comes a 
whole group of film songs by Maurice Elwin and Norman 
Blair, who both sing with a considerable amount of success 
some of the more sentimental of this ever-increasing class of 
songs. Maurice Elwin is not so good in such numbers as 
Through and You want Loving (5452). Julian Lester’s record 
for Homochord of Little Pal and Why can’t you? is bound to 
be tremendously popular. These songs are, of course, Al 
Jolson’s, from his new film, ‘“‘ Say it with songs,” and will 
probably sweep the country in much the same way as ‘‘ Sonny 
Boy ” did, as they contain all the same ingredients (Homochord 
D1427). He also sings Deep Night aad Through on D1420, 
while there is a good trio by Linden, Ursell and Allen on D1419 
of I’ve got a feeling I’m falling and Underneath the Russian 
Moon. 

The Columbia December Kst leads off with a couple of 
splendid discs by Layton and Johnstone, and, needless to say, 
their rendering of Ain’t Misbehavin’ (5617) is as good, if not 
better, than anybody else’s. On the other record (5618) they 
sing those two popular numbers, I’ve got a feeling I’m falling 
and To be in love. Ruth Etting is always worth hearing, and 


she also tries <Ain’t Misbehavin’ most successfully. On the 
reverse side is that good song, Now I’m in love (5615). That 


comparatively new singer, Betty Bolton, is responsible for 
Wishing and waiting for love (5613) and Smiling Irish Eyes. 
One of the best discs in the H.M.V. list is B3183 with Jim Miller 
and Charlie Farrell in Lovable and Sweet and Blue Hawaii, 
but I am sure that the warmest welcome will be extended to 
Jack Smith, who returns to the list after a lapse of time in four 
numbers, of which one of the best is I’m getting along (B3193). 
Two large 12in. discs contain such opposites as the vocal gems 
from the Gondoliers (H.M.V.C1739) by the Light Opera 
Company and Winstrel Show of 1929 (C1739) by the Darktown 
Melody Makers. Each of these performances is first-class in 
its own way. Lillian Davies always makes charming records, 
and this month she has chosen Dear love, my love and Villa 
(H.M.V. B3192). Other good dises in the list are Come on, 
Baby, and Through (H.M.V.B3177) by Harry Shalson, and 
I'd do anything for you and He’s so unusual (B3195) by Helen 
Kane. 

The Parlophone December records are not nearly so good as 
the mid-month issues, but then it must be admitted that those 
were rather an exceptional batch. Stuart Ross and Joe 
Sargent are quite successful in Peace of Mind (E2841) and 
Dowt be so unkind, baby (E2843), while the popular wireless 
entertainer, Ronald Frankau, is heard in In a little garage 
(E2357) and: In a perfectly lovely park (E2358), but this record 
rather depends upon your taste. For Regal Tommy Handley 
scores in What can you do without money ? and What are you 
going to do about Mary ? (G9430), whilst another popular disc 
is sure to be the Jolly Old Fellows in Chorus Hits of Yesterday, 
Parts 3 and 4 (G9424). Yodelling seems to become more 
and more popular, and here we have what I imagine is the 
first authentic record, done by the Alpine Yodelling Choir, and 
to my mind it towers far above all the others, which have been 
done for the most part by music-hall comedians (G9429). 
Other good dises in the list are by Tom Barratt, who sings 
Through and I’m perfectly satisfied (G9432), and Arthur 
Jacobson in the sentimental Let me dream in your arms again 
(G9431). 

Some last-minute arrivals from H.M.V. include Gracie 
Fields in two capital numbers (B3202) and Gene Austin in 
Peace of Mind (B3201). 

On Parlcphone R506 and R509, North and South are funnier 
than they have ever been before. ‘i * 
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DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


NEW RHYTHM STYLE SERIES. 
No. 5. Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five: 
No. 6. Tom Dorsey (trumpet): Tiger 
R462. 
Parlophone continues the good work with another record in 
this series. Purchasers must go carefully before 


Ain't misbehavin’. 
Rag. Parlophone 


special 


getting this disc, however, as only those who are used to and 
Those 


enjoy very hot playing will like these two numbers. 
who do like it will never regret their three 
shillings. Tiger Rag needs no introduc- 
tion and I will leave you to imagine what 
Tom Dorsey makes of it, but words fail 
me to express the performance of Louis 
Armstrong’s trumpet. He must have lips 
as strong as the side of a battleship, and 
then there is the extraordinary vocal 
chorus—but I’ve said enough, I hope, to 
make you lose no time in adding this 
record to your collection. \A 


The Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra : 
Maybe who knows (fox-trot) and Harry 
Rezer’s Jazz Pilots: Wedding Bells 
(fox-trot). Parlophone R464. 


The first number would be nowhere unless 
it was well played, but every ounce of value 
is extracted by the Dorsey Brothers’ com- 
bination, who give it a glorious dancing 
rhythm. One of the best individual parts 
is the soft trumpet behind the vocalist, but 
the clarinet and trombone both have 
something to say afterwards. The reverse 
side is also given plenty of rhythm, and 
the arranger has done his work well, but 
both he and the band have to contend 
with rather an indifferent tune. 


The Tampa Blue Orchestra : True Blue Lou (fox-trot) and 
the Carolina Club Orchestra : Am I a passing fancy (fox- 
trot). Parlophone R463. 

There is good value in this double. The Tampa Blue 
Orchestra ably maintain their reputation with a first-class 
performance of a good number, and the Carolina people inter- 
sperse some good things in the midst of a more conventional 
arrangement. 


The Charleston Chasers: Aint Misbehavin’ (fox-trot) and 
Anson Weeks and his Mark Hopkins Hotel Orchestra : 
Nov I’m in love (fox-trot). Columbia 5610. 

Here is another great performance of Ain't Misbehavin’, 
and it is worth while to compare the performance of this band 
and Louis Armstrong’s. There is some fine orchestration, 
which allows plenty of scope to individual players and, in 
addition, the vocal chorus is sung by a lady, whose identity 
will not be very hard to discover. The reverse side is a straight- 
forward melody performance. 





BERT AMBROSE. 


N at Shilkret and his Orchestra : Good Night (waltz) and Till 
we meet again (waltz). H.M.V. B5686. 
This being a Christmas: number it is my duty to recommend 
a Christmas record, and I am happy to be able to reeommend 
this excellent medley, which is played with all the polish we 
expect of Nat Shilkret. It should prove very popular and 
very useful at a gramophone dance. 


Ted Lewis and his Band : Lewisada Blues (Blues) and My 
Love Song (Blues). Columbia 5608. 

Ted Lewis gets better with every record, if that is possible, 
and if you are fond of his own peculiar style of playing you 
will certainly have to add this dise to your collection. In 
My Love Song he gives another of those de ‘lightful recitatives, 
for which he is so justly famous. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra : You wouldn’t fool me (fox- trot) 
and My Lucky Star (fox-trot). Decea M78. 

Another perfectly finished product from the Mayfair Hotel. 
The whole thing runs on such oiled wheels, and so smoothly, 
that it has a soporifie effect upon one. Perhaps this is why I 
always begin to feel sleepy at the Mayfair at about 12.30. 
We could do with just a bit more liveliness 
from Mr. Ambrose’s otherwise perfect band. 


The Rhythmic Eight: I’m doing what I’m 
doing for love (fox-trot) and I’m 
feathering a nest (fox-trot). Zonophone 
5457. 

Quite one of the most consistent re- 
cording combinations is the Rhythmic 
Eight; they have made a most excellent 
disc of these two numbers from ‘“‘ Honky 
Tonk,” and in I’m feathering a nest they 
get in quite a lot of hot playing. The 
— is naturally in the very highest 
class. : 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: Hccuse Me, 
Lady, and Ain’t Misbehavin’. H.M.V. 
C1779. 12in., 4s. 6d. 

This is hardly a dance record in the 
strict sense of the word, but it is played 
by one of the foremost English dance 
orchestras, and is an arrangement of two 
very popular dance numbers. I need 
hardly say that Jack Hylton’s arrangers 
have done all that could be expected of 
them, and they have made a really 
magnificent record of these two songs. So skilful are the 
members of his orchestra that one gets the impression, when 
listening to this record, that it is a much bigger one than is 
actually the case. Every possible effect in colour and tone is , 
introduced and it is a record which I can recommend with’! 
absolute confidence, as I am sure that it will appeal to everyone. 


pss ENDEM ~ 





The Broadway Nitelites : Thou Swell (fox-trot) and Ray 
Starita and his Ambassadors Band: JI don’t know how 
(fox-trot). Columbia 5620. ‘ . 

These two numbers from “ A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur” are very good, and they are given exceedingly bright 

performances by the Broadway Nitelites and Ray Starita’s 

band. I think the better side of the two is Thou Swell, but 
both are good and keep one interested right the way through. 


Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band : The Skaters (waltz) . 
and Aw Revoir (one-step). Columbia 5623. 
This is the record that all dancers of the six-eight have been 
looking for, and I think it is the best of its kind that we have 
had yet. Those that have preceded it have not pleased me very 
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much from the point of view of the playing, but this leaves 
nothing to be desired, and I can also recommend the very 
charming waltz that is on the reverse side. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: Tip-toe through the tulips (fox- 
trot) and Painting the clouds with sunshine (fox-trot). 
H.M.V. B5722. 

Both these tunes are from the new film, ‘“‘ The Gold Diggers 
of Broadway,” which will be released shortly. Although 
another back stage production, it is a great deal better than 
many we have seen lately, is in colour throughout, and con- 
tains these two good tunes. Both are given a typical Hylton 
rendering, which is synonymous with first class. 


Hal Swain and his Band: Excuse Me, Lady (fox-trot) and Come 
on, Baby (fox-trot). Regal G9436, 2s. 6d. 

Hal Swain’s lively band gives excellent rendering of these 
two popular numbers in a perfectly straightforward manner, 
There is nothing particularly original about either of them, 
but they are beautifully recorded and should be most useful 
for dancing. 


The Rhythm Spinners: Reaching for Someone (fox-trot) and 
Kansas City Kitty (fox-trot). Homo- 
chord D1418, 2s. 6d. 

The Rhythm Spinners is, I suppose, 
another name for a recording combination, 
but this record is quite one of the best that 
has yet been issued by Homochord. The 
playing is first-class, and there is plenty 
to keep up one’s interest right through 
the record ; altogether a very excellent 
half a crown’s worth. 

Arcadians Dance Orchestra: Savoy Christ- 
mas Medley. Zonophone 5460, 2s. 6d. 

Here is a selection of popular tunes of 
the season, both splendidly recorded and 
played by Zonophone and the Arcadians 
Dance Orchestra. This is just the sort of 
thing that should help to make a party go 
at Christmas time,as everyone enjoys hear- 
ing these good old songs. : 


p Sse — 








The following are also well worth hearing 
at your dealers :— 

The Ipana Troubadours: Steppin’ Along 
(fox-trot) and Too wonderful for words 
(fox-trot). Columbia 5624. 

Charlie Kunz and his Chez Henri Club 
Band: Another Kiss (waltz) and You 
went away once too often (fox-trot). Columbia 5607. 


Ben Selvin and his Orchestra : J’m just a vagabond lover (fox- 
trot) and Sing a little love song (fox-trot). Columbia 5609. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra: Sentimental Fool (waltz) and 
Teardrops (fox-trot). H.M.V. B5716. 


George Olsen and his Music: I’m bringing a red, red rose (fox- 
trot) and the High Hatters: Daddy, won’t you please come 
home (fox-trot). H.M.V. B5714. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra : 
and Thou Swell (fox-trot). Decca M79. 


The Rhythmic Eight : The show’s the thing (medley). 
phone 5455, 2s. 6d. 
Roylance and his Band : Little Pal (fox-trot) and Why can’t 
you? Homochord D14138, 2s. 6d. 
Hal Swain and his Band : Ev'ry day away from you (fox-trot) 
and Ain’t Misbehavin’ (fox-trot). Regal G9438, 2s. 6d. 
The High Hatters : Low down rhythm (quick-step) and Bernie 


and his Biltmore Hotel Orchestra : Little by 
little (fox-trot). H.M.V.B5719. 


BEN 


The Pagan Love Song (waltz) 


Zono- 





BERNIE. 


The first side is the hottest thing from Hayes since What a 
Day by Ted Weems, and it discloses the High Hatters in their 
most sparkling mood. Cummins’s performance is a good all- 
round one, and a good example of what the best American 
hotel bands ean do. 


BEN BERNIE. 

On this page we publish a cartoon of Ben Bernie by Lissenden. 
It is some time now since we have had any .records by the 
familiar ‘‘ Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra,”’ 
but as all our readers must know, Bernie has been in London 
for the last eight weeks playing at the Kit-Cat Restaurant, 
where he has been enjoying great success. 


TW 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Official Steps of the Six-Eight. 
published by J. Kay & Co., Is. 

Although dancing has enjoyed an unprecedented boom, since 
the war, the period has been singularly barren as far as 
new dances are concerned. So easy has been the fox-trot, or 
rather the shuffle that deputises for the fox- 
trot in the average ballroom and restaurant 
that people have become lazy about 
learning new steps. Several attempts have 
been made to introduce new dances, but 
the only successful one was the Charleston 
which, introduced about 1925, attained 
considerable popularity for a year or so. 
I think this was due to the attraction of 
the rhythm, which came in at a time when 
the negro influence in popular music was 
at its height, rather than to the merits 
of the dance itself. Now we have the six- 
eight, which promises to make a more 
successful bid for popularity than any of 
its predecessors. Whether it will succeed 
in stimulating the mass of dancers into 
learning something different it is early to 
say, but, for the sake of dancing and the 
dancing profession, one hopes that it will. 
Unfortunately the leading dance bands 
have a big say in this matter of new 
dances, and the rhythm is not one that 
is likely to appeal to them. It is a diffi- 
cult rhythm to play about with and is 
apt to become monotonous. 

No one is more qualified to describe 
this dance than Mr. Santos Casani, and 
in this little book or pamphlet everything is done to make the 
acquisition of the new steps an easy matter. There are twenty- 
five first-class illustrations of different positions, with 
explanatory text that is easy to understand. I hope the 
book will have a large sale, for we do badly ne. a new dance, 
and this is a particularly attractive and graceful one. 


Foreign 1 ANGO Records 


We hold large stocks of the newest and best 
Tangos, recorded in Paris, Buenos Aires and 
Madrid, which are not obtainable on any British 
catalogue. Write for our special Tango list (G12) 


Columbia Salons Ltd. 
233, REGENT STREET, W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 1785. Open till 7 p.m. 


By Santos Casani, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Guitry Special Supplement. Here are five discs, eagerly 
awaited ever since the last Guitry season at His Majesty’s 
Theatre ; three 12in. (H.M.V. D1705-7) and two 10in. (E542-3). 

’ They are as near perfection as one dared to hope they would 
be, and our thanks are due to the Gramophone Company for a 
really notable gift to what must be a limited public. Admirers 
of Yvonne Printemps and Sacha Guitry would pay far more 
than 6s. 6d. for the final scene of the second act of ** Mariette ” 
(D1706), the Air de la lettre from the second act of ** Mozart ”’ 
divinely sung by Printemps, with Le petit menuet in Guitry’s 
acrid voice (E542), or the moving Air des Adieux from the 
last act of “ Mozart,’ which is coupled with the Interview 
Scene from ‘‘ Deburau,’’ which I have not seen, on D1705. 
There is a quality about these precious discs that evokes the 
stage pictures in sheer loveliness of memory ; and even with- 
out any memories, even without any knowledge of French, 
they have a loveliness, surely, for any listener? I hope I am 
not misleading any reader through excess of personal zeal. 


Christmas Records. There must be many other records 
specially made for the Christmas party which have not been 
sent to me, but I can suggest a list of considerable variety 
that is well worth trying. 


Regal G1076—7 (12in., 4s. each). The Mississippi Minstrels 
in An old time minstrel show. This is completely successful 
and worthy to rank with the famous Old time music hall dises 
from the same company. 

Radio 1263 (8in., 1s. 3d.). The Dark Town Minstrels. This 
is on the same lines—Moore and Burgess—but of course on a 
more modest scale as befits the price. 


Broadcast 471 (8in., 1s. 3d.). Mabel Constanduros, assisted 
by Michael Hogan, in Christmas Day at the Bugginses. Need- 
less to say, this is a gem of compressed character-sketching and 
humour. 


H.M.V. C1782 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Syd Howard, Vera Pearce, 
Leonard Henry and Co. in Our Village Concert, so relentlessly 
good as to stir painful memories. 


H.M.V. C1773, 1783-4 (12in .,4s. 6d. each). Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra in Old Musical Comedy Gems, More Old Songs, 
and Good Old Dances respectively. In each ease the old 
favourites have been furbished up in new trimmpigs, and played 
with that racy and friendly exuberance that Jack Hylton 
audiences love. 4 

Col. 5509-10 (10in., 3s. each). Court Symphony Orchestra 
in Community Lancers (arr. Stoddon), three sides, and Debroy 
Somers’ Band in Valse Memories (arr. Somers); one side. 


Zono. 5445 (10in., 2s. 6d.). International Novelty Quartette 
in Over the Waves waltz (Rosas) and See me dance the polka 
(Grossmith). Three more records for general dancing and 
jollification. 

Regal G9419 (10in., 2s. 6d.). The Shannon Quartette in 
Jingle, Bells and The Quilting Party (traditional, arr. Bowers). 


Not actually Christmas records, but suitable in spirit and sung 
by a male quartet that might be mistaken for The Revellers. 


H.M.V. B3126 (10in., 3s.). Christmas at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, organ, choir and bells, conducted by Stanley 
Roper. The two hymns are Hark the herald angels and O come, 
all ye faithful. The authentic atmosphere is evoked. 

Regal G9418 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Cornet solos by Jack Mackin- 
tosh of the same two hymns, with organ accompaniment. 
Beautiful playing. 

Col. 5439 (10in., 3s.). J. H. Squire Celeste Octet in 4A Vision 
of Christmastide (W. Harrison). An unusual and suave sug- 
gestion of ‘“‘ the shades of Christmas eve’? and “ dawn of a 
Christmas morn,” cleverly contrived and well recorded. 
Nothing noisy or inappropriate. 

Parlo. E6234 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Frank Westfield’s Orchestra 
in Christmas melodies by the fireside (arr. Forbes). A more 
boisterous affair, ending with Auld Lang Syne, and useful for 
the Christmas party. 

The Columbia supplement includes also a 12in. cinema 
organ medley by Quentin Maclean (9758, 4s. 6d.) called An 
Organist’s Yuletide, which is ingeniously devised and well 


played, but in my thought rather too long; and A Dream of” 


Christmas by Albert W. Ketelbey’s Concert Orchestra with a 
Narrator (Debroy Somers ?), organ (W. G. Webber), soloist 
(Nellie Walker, not at her best), and full chorus (9767, 4s. 6d.). 
The second side is much better than the first, and Harold 
Williams, or whoever it is, sings finely ; recording first class. 
Two sermons, The Lost Star and The Art of Success, by the 
Rev. Evrard Rees (5440, 10in., 3s.), are, unfortunately, spoilt 
for me by an occasional intonation that suggests John Henry, 
and it would be injudicious to criticise their content. Two 


other dises are in this. heap—Charles Penrose and Kaye Connor: 


in a cheerful, vulgar The laughing policeman up-to-date (Col. 
5532, 10in., 3s.) and Pattie Price in imitations, not entirely 


convincing, of a cockney child singing four rather attractive- 


songs (Col. 5470, 10in.,. 3s.). 


The Regal supplement also offers The Excelsior Quartette in 
The Mistletoe Bough and In Grandfather's Clock (G9420, 10in., 
2s. 6d.), and The Cathedral Quartette in two hymns (G9421), 
adequately sung; and Charles Renard and his Orchestra with 
male chorus, whom I praised last month, in an outrageous 
Carol Fantasy (G9417).. Nor do I think most people will like 
the tone of Arthur Meale’s Medley of Christmas Melodies 
(H.M.V. B3124, 10in., 3s.) on the organ, though it is well 
enough done ; and Silent Night, Holy Night and O Sanctissima 
played on a grand organ with bells (Paul Mania ?), fail some- 
how to reach the selected list (Parlo. E6230, 10in., 2s. 6d.), but 
many will like them very much. 


The Roosters have scored another hit with Lights Out 


(Regal G9425, 10in., 2s. 6d.), another of the descriptive: 


sketches of a soldier's. life for which Perey Merriman must be 
given the credit. The scene is a barrack room on the eve of 
sailing for France. On Radio 1266 (8in., ls. 3d.) we have the 
Return of the troops from the Rhine, another clever pastiche. 
The title, All is quiet on the Western Front, is the best part of 
the Armistice Day record, Decca F1549 (10in., 2s.) ; the con- 
ception is admirable in feeling and restraint, but there is an 
absence of dramatic skill in the carrying out of it. Still, it is 
well worth hearing. Far more effective, though lacking in 
subtlety perhaps, is the descriptive record of The Trumpeter 
(Col. 9776, 12in., 4s. 6d.), in which Raymond Newell sings the 
verses of the famous ballad against an appropriate background 
of “ effects.”” Ion Swinley is the narrator. This record should 
be heard by everyone, and it will probably find its way into 
most record libraries. It will also probably set a fashion in 
recording studios. 

Angela Baddeley will never do anything better on a record 


than her telephone box monologue; but with the aid of a 
company she uses the same art in a thriller, The Safe, on both 
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sides of H.M.V. C1733 (12in., 4s. 6d.), and succeeds. It is a 
clever little sketch (by Lipscombe), and played in the dark 
should prove an exciting interlude in the Christmas party. 


Moran and Mack in the Two Black Crows, Parts 13 and 14 
(Col. 5604, 3s.), are as near being boring as those immortal 
intonations ever can be. One must add Foolishments and 
Esau Buck and the Bucksaw to their predecessors, but with 
resignation rather than enthusiasm. 


Orchestral. It may be thought that among living composers 
Albert W. Ketelbey is very lucky. His works are recorded 
under his own supervision regardless of cost, and this month 
we have his Cockney Suite in five movements and his Jungle 
Drums Patrol on Col. 9860-2 (4s. 6d. each). It is true that 
Sir Edward Elgar’s Cockaigne was similarly recorded by H.M.V., 
and that both Elgar and Ketelbey are well represented in the 
catalogues and are popular with the public. But there is a 
difference. I do not expect to find Elgar’s new records of his 
own works under miscellaneous, and I do expect something 
from Ketelbey nearly every month. 


Anyhow, the Cockney Suite consists of (a) A State Proces- 
sion (Buckingham Palace), (b) The Cockney Lover (Lambeth 
Walk), (c) At the Palais de Danse (Anywhere), (d) Elegy 
(Thoughts on passing the Cenotaph), and (e) Bank Holiday 
(Appy ’Amstead), each occupying one side and presenting the 
expected Ketelbey reaction to environment. 


The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet is dainty and safe as ever in 
what I think is the first record of the Peter Pan musie (John 
Crook) on Col. 8768 (4s. 6d.). The votaries of ‘‘ Peter Pan” 
will want nothing better. 


The Debroy Somers Band, another popular ensemble, deals 
with Classical Memories (arr. Ewing) in its competent, hearty 
way on Col. 9901 (4s. 6d.); the Dajos Bela Orchestra adds 
A Waltz Dream (Oscar Strauss) and Count of Luxembourg 
(Lehar), both waltzes, to its repertoire (Parlo. E 10930, 4s. 6d.) ; 
a Grand Symphony Orchestra is less happy in its choice of a 
Japanese Lantern Dance (Yoshitomo) and Chinese Serenade 
(Siede) on Parlo. E10931 (4s. 6d.) ; and those who like Hawaiian 
orchestras will find the Southern Melodies waltz, a medley of 
familiar songs by Stephen Foster, Bland, Hays and Winner, 
very well played by Walter Kolomoku’s Honoluluans on H.M.V. 
C1744 (4s. 6d.). 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra put new life into a Rigoletto 
Selection (H.M.V. C1777, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and the New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra plays a Waltz Medley and a Hungarian Medley 
one-step with a lilt that is good to listen to as well as dance 
to (H.M.V. C1775, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


There are dozens of 10in. orchestral discs, none of which 
need a word of caution. There are many of the established 
favourites, such as the Serenade from Drigo’s Millions 
d’ Harlequin and ’O Sole mio by the Homochord Trio (Homo. 
D1412, 2s. 6d.), Grieg’s I Love You, and Rubinstein’s Romance 
by De Groot and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B3184, 3s.), and Anitra’s 
Dance and In the hall of the mountain king from Peer Gynt 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Jarnefeld (Parlo. 
R487, 3s.) that demand special notice. The popular songs of 
the moment, ranged under their various publishers’ labels, are 
well represented under such titles as Popular Potpourri (Zono. 
5438, 2s. 6d.), Talkie Hits (Zono. 5439, 2s. 6d.) and Talkieland 
Selection (Parlo. E6220-—2, 2s. 6d. each), and should be just the 
thing for Christmas parties. There are a waltz and a tango, 
Barnabas von Géczy and his Orchestra (Parlo. R484, 3s.), a 
charming Russian folk song potpourri, Dubinuschka, Orchestra 
Mascotte (Parlo. R486), two pseudo-Spanish waltzes, A Gay 
Caballero and Spanish Life, hilariously pounded out by the 
Victoria Orchestra (H.M.V. B3170, 3s.), the old favourites Loin 
du Bal (Gillet) and In the Shadows (Finck), the Bijou Orchestra 
(Parlo. E6232, 2s. 6d.)—all up to the mark ; Albert Sandler is 


at his best in Through and Excuse me, Lady (the modern 
version of Madam, will you walk ?) on Col. 5445 (3s.), and the 
New Light Symphony Orchestra is interesting in Lake’s The 
Evolution of Dixie (H.M.V. B3190, 3s.). I could mention 
several more, but fear to confuse. 


Instrumental. Of the piano records Raie da Costa with her 
orchestra makes a jolly record of her own Parade of the Pied 
Piper and The Lonesome Little Doll (Cowan-Pouteleje), on 
Parlo. R488 (3s.); Follow Through selections are supplied by 
Billy Mayerl (Col. 5605, 3s.) with his usual neatness and by 
Fairchild and Lindholm as a piano duet (H.M.V. B3182, 3s.) 
more brilliantly, while Arthur Meale plays transcriptions of 
Home, Sweet Home and Alice, where art thou ? (H.M.V. B3166, 
3s.) like an organist; I prefer him, but not greatly, on the 
organ in Yellow Sands and ’ Neath the Desert Moon (Ewing) on 
H.M.V. B3112 (3s.).. The palm for cinema organ records goes 
to Sandy Macpherson (H.M.V. B3162, 3169, 3s. each) and 
Jesse Crawford (H.M.V. B3198, 3s.), but Terance Casey (Col. 
5625, 3s.), Reginald Foort (H.M.V. B3163 and 3197, 3s.), and 
Paul Mania (Parlo. R489, 3s.) keep up their reputations. 
Emile Vacher’s accordeon solos are still as amazing as ever 
(Parlo. E6231, 2s. 6d.) ; there are lovely cornet solos of Absent 
and The Enghsh Rose (German) by Sylvester Ahola (Zono. 5451, 
2s. 6d.), and though Guido Gialdini (Parlo. E6236, 2s. 6d.), a 
whistling soloist, is overmatched by Arndt’s Nola he is quite 
delightful in a tango Creola. There are not many whistling 
records in the catalogues. 

PEPPERING. 
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BAND RECORDS 


By far the best of my batch of records this month are two 
made by the Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands, 
and these are both superb examples of how to play a march 
and how to record a very big-toned band. [I still get a thrill 
every time I hear a new record by this organisation from the 
sheer volume of sound. To obtain this without a suspicion of 
blast or shrillness or discomfort of any kind is in itself astonish- 
ing, but even more amazing to the keen listener is the clarity 
of the inner parts and the wealth of detail that can be heard. 
No. E6228 contains Colonel Bogey and The Thin Red Line, 
and No. E6229 contains Belphegor and Wellington, and if I 
express a preference for the former record it is merely because 
I think it contains the better pair of marches. 


The rest of the march records sound dreadfully emasculated 
after hearing these two records. It is a pity to have to say 
this just before Christmas, but it is an unfortunate fact, and 
those who wish to buy records of this description for them- 
selves or their friends had better re-read my recent notes. 
Next to the two Parlophone records in order of merit is a little 
Broadcast record containing The Mad Major March and The 
whistler and his dog (467), played by the Welsh Guards Band. 
This is well played and recorded though, of course, the latter 
item is nothing like so effective as in the old H.M.V. record 
made by Pryor’s Band. 


The Homochord and Sterno companies each issue a march 
record, but in both eases the recording is only fair and the 
playing is not all it might be, while the marches themselves 
are but poor specimens. Homochord D1411 contains Welcome 
the King and The ace of the clouds, played by the Horse Guards 
Band, and Sterno No. 223 contains Fighting Mac and Bonnie 
Briar Bush, played by the Royal Military Band. 


; The latest record by the Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V. 
C1743) contains Meyerbeer’s Marche aux Flambeaus and the 
Tannhduser March. This is well played and well recorded, 
but somehow I am unable to enthuse about it. To start with, 
I think this is the least interesting of the several marches to 
which Meyerbeer gave the same name, and, secondly, I never 
think that the March from Tannhduser arranges for military 
band as well as one would expect. I am glad, however, to be 
able to congratulate the H.M.V. Company on having made 
at last the discovery that the director of music of this band 
has been promoted to the rank of captain ! 


The remainder of this month’s military band records are 
made for special purposes, and excellent they are for the 
purposes for which they are intended. The Welsh Guards 
Band utilise a group of Harry Lauder’s songs to make a set of 
Lancers called the Harry Lauder Lancers on three sides of a 
brace of Broadcast ‘* Twelves”’ (5116-7). The odd side is 
devoted to the Blue Danube Waltz, played in strict dance 
time. 


The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band have added two to their 
previous list of records of folk-tunes, and the new ones are 
every bit as good as their predecessors. The new titles are 
Bonnets so Blue and Haste to the wedding (Col. 5434), and the 
Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance and Flamborough Sword Dance 
(Col. 9800). 


The only new brass band record contains a second version 
of the last Crystal Palace Test Piece— Victory—played, this 
time, by Black Dyke Band (Winner 4950). Such are the 
fortunes of war that though this band were the winners in 
1928 they were “ unplaced ” in 1929. This being so perhaps 
even the most ardent supporters of the band will forgive me 
if I say that this record is not quite so good as that made by 
the winners—Carlisle St. Stephen’s—and issued by the Regal 
Company last month. None the less it is excellent playing 
and good recording. 

W. Ax C. 


m We 


SOME OTHER BULLETINS. 
BROADCAST TWELVE (2s.) 


The best of these big records are the dance discs. A popular 
number is Singing in the rain, which is splendidly rendered 
by Al Benny’s Broadway Boys on 2523. The same combina- 
tion is responsible for Makin’ Whoopee on 2524, while The 
Manhattan Melody Makers make a good Excuse me, lady and 
Til always be in love with you on 2520. My selection from the 
more serious side of the list would be Thea Philips and Guy 
Marshall in Love’s Old Sweet Song (5115), especially as Melsa 
fails in Caprice Viennois on 5110 and the Stoll Theatre organ 
is not in too good wind in Bells across the meadow, but don’t 
let me put you off this kind of thing if it amuses you (5113)! 


BROADCAST (ls. 34d.). 

A great feature of this list is a record by Bobbie Comber. 
who sings Barnacle Bill the Sailor and Don’t be so unkind, baby 
(459). He was one of the successes of Jack Hulbert’s last 
revue and is worth hearing. Football fans will no doubt 
extract amusement from Sandy Powell in Sandy the Goalkeeper 
(458), and other listeners will weleome Harry Carlton’s record 
of Pagan Love Song (464). Descriptive records are always 
popular at this time of year, and the Band of the Welsh Guards 
provide the right atmosphere in Christmas with Tommy 
and Christmas with Jack (470). The pick of a good bunch of 
dance records is Ain’t Misbehavin’ and Kansas City Kitty on 
462, played by the Midnight Merrymakers. The same com- 
bination also makes good in Come on, baby and Through (463), 
while Giorgio Amato’s Orchestra gives a pleasant rendering of 
The Skaters’ Waltz on 468. 


DECCA (2s.). 

The best dise in this batch is by Stanley Holloway, well 
known to readers as a prominent member of the ** Co-optimists.”” 
In The rude sailor he gives magnificent imitations of Chalia- 
pine, Al Jolson and Maurice Chevalier, all trying to sing their 
own songs to the accompaniment of the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen (F1559). Herbert Jaeger’s Salon Orchestra are again 
good in Ave Maria and Serenata (F1554), while the Chenil 
Military Band play Hoch Hapsburg and Light of foot on F1556. 
Button up your overcoat and Makin’ Whoopee are as popular 
as ever, and Muriel and Bob sing them in just the right manner 
(F1529). The Decca dance records are wonderful value, 
especially those made under the direction of Philip Lewis, who 
this month records You wouldn't fool me, would you and Button 
up your overcoat (F 1557), and, on F1558, Honey and The Pagan 
Love Song Waltz. 


DOMINION (ls. 3d.). 

A good example of a low-priced popular orchestral record 
is provided by The Dominion Orchestra in Ballet Egyptien, 
just as many will find the Dominion Choir to their taste in 
Abide with me and When I survey (A200). In another depart- 
ment of the list we come upon George Formby, who success- 
fully gives us the music-hall atmosphere in All going back and 
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In the Congo (A197). Harry Helmsley is a wonderful child 
impersonator and his mimicry in Winnie is told a story is un- 
eanny (A201). Phil Arnold is heard in The hollow of the hill 
(A198) and the Dominion Light Opera Company are rather 
indifferent in a Rose Marie Selection (A199). From the dance 
records one can make a choice of nearly all the popular numbers 
of the moment. Good examples are the Brooklyn Broad- 
casters in Come on, baby (A195) and Reaching for someone 
(A193), while Jay Wilbur is heard to advantage in two tunes 
from “ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur ” (A190). 


EDISON BELL RADIO (ls. 3d.). 

This company have a whole set of records sung in Welsh 
on Nos. 983-94 (twelve discs) by Dan Jones and Morlais 
Morgan. If you are interested in this kind of singing, I 
strongly advise you to make a point of hearing some of these, 
as they are sure to attract you. In the ordinary list, there is 
a topical record entitled Return of the troops from the Rhine, 
the title of which is self-descriptive (1266), and the London 
Welsh Choral Society make an effective dise of Eternal Father 
and Lead kindly light (1258). The Radio Melody Boys have a 
bright dise of Singin’ in the rain with Pagan Love Song on 
the reverse side (1272), and Randolph Sutton is in fine form in 
Mucking about the garden and Oh, Maggie, what have you been 
up to ? (1253). An outstanding performance of Through is 
given by Art Driscoll on 1252, and Bert Terrell provides the 
inevitable yodelling record (1242). 


EDISON BELL WINNER (2:.). 


An outstanding feature of this list is two excellent records 
of excerpts from Jolanthe, sung by the Savoy Light Opera 
Singers and Players (4942-3). A Musical Jig-Saw arranged 
by Ketelbey is assured of success, to which it is ably assisted 
by Domenico Possetti and his Orchestra (4954). Harry Jacobson 
is, if I’m not mistaken, a newcomer who makes a successful 
debut with Louise and S’posin’ (4957), while to Al Bruce is 
given the opportunity of Al Jolson’s Little Pal (4959). For 
the dance records we are indebted to Alfredo and his Band, 
who gives us such popular numbers as I’m feathering a nest 
(4956) and Singing in the rain (4955). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


Greta Payne is a good acquisition by Imperial and she makes 
a delightful record of I’m feathering a nest and I’m doing what 
I’m doing for love (2170). That rousing song, Boots, is cheer- 
fully and effectively sung by Norman Williams (2165), whilst 
Miss Wyng is heard in four negro spirituals, which represent 
excellent value (2162-3). S’posin’ and Little Pal are contri- 
buted by The South Sea Islanders, and I enjoyed their inter. 
pretations (2158), while one of the best dance discs in the list 
comes from Lou Gold’s Orchestra who play True blue Lou 
(2152). The Aristocrats give a good rhythmical rendering to 
I've got a feeling I’m falling and I get the blues when it rains 
(2166), and show themselves to be thoroughly competent as 
vocalists. Two ‘“‘ Honky-Tonk ”’ tunes are featured by Frank 
Leithner and his Orchestra on 2155, while that good hot 
number, Birmingham Bertha, receives some good treatment 
from Buddy Blue and his Texans (2154). Talbot O'Farrell, 
good as he is on the stage, never seems to quite get across 
when recorded, and I therefore do not recommend him in 
This is Heaven on 2169. 

I have not heard the Imperial December records, but the 
list is most inviting. Albert Whelan is sure to be popular, 
while other prominent artists are Irving Kaufmann, Rodman 
Lewis, and the spirited Radio Imps. Several interesting bands 
are responsible for dance music, while there is also a special 
set of Christmas records. These should all be worth hearing. 


PICCADILLY (ls. 6d.). 


Still another, but none the less effective Selection from 
Cavalleria Rusticana is provided by the Samehtini Ensemble 


on 376, while Arschensky is responsible for good low-priced 
versions of Caprice Viennois and Serenade to Nicolette (378). 
Among the dances, Eddie Harding’s Night Club Boys have a 
good dise of Orange Blossom Time (389), and the elusive six- 
eight is favoured by Lloyd Shakespeare’s Piccadilly Band in 
Tell me, mother and Rosa (391). There’s a four-leaf clover in 
my pocket is sung by Lucien la Riviere, and both the song and 
the singer are good (384). 


STERNO (ls. 6d.). 


J. B. Cuvelier’s accordeon solos, March Cuvella and Waltz 
Murella are not only bright but original (225), and Kahn and 
Lever make effective use of their guitars (224). Four good 
ballads are rendered by Raymond Elliott on 226, while George 
Foster is allotted the two Al Jolson songs, Little Pal and Why 
can’t you? (229). Waley Heath is as good as ever in I’m 
feathering a nest (232), which is incidentally a good number, 
and Pat O’Brien caters effectively for the sentimental in 
Parted. Good dance numbers are provided by Vincent 
Howard’s Dance Orchestra, who play Singing in the rain and 
Low down rhythm (222), and the Florida Club Band in Building 
a nest for Mary and Some sweet day (219), but these are only 
four out of many of the popular hits which space does not 
permit me to mention. 


WORLD ECHO (ls. 3d.). 


I have been pleasantly surprised by the quality of these 
dises, which make their bow to the public for the first time. 
The recording and performance seem to be well up to the 
standard we now expect of records at this price—a standard 
which is improving almost from month to month. The bulk 
of the list is made up of dance records. of which there are 
twelve played by the Connecticut Collegians (A1004-5), The 
Savoy Plaza Band (A1000-3 and A1011), The International 
Dance Orchestra (A1006), and Norman Sissel and his Rhythm 
Twisters (A1007-10). As can be imagined every popular title 
of the moment is featured, and chief honours must go to the 
Savoy Plaza Band. From the rest of the list, I select Harry 
Pepper in In an old world garden and S’posin’ (A1015) as being 
worthy of attention, while Sheila Kay on A1012 sings Am I 
blue? and Through. 

T.M. 
In Rhodesia. 


It is surely an extension worth noting that in Salisbury 
(Rhodesia) gramophong recitals are given every Sunday 
afternoon in the Public Gardens, and are announced by the 
Town Clerk in the advertisement columns of The Rhodesia 
Herald. 
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SINGING FILM NOTES 


Y this time thousands of people have enjoyed the 
B ‘** Hollywood Revue’’ and thousands of other people 

are already familiar with the best tunes in it—Singin’ 
in the Rain, Orange Blossom Time, I gotta feeling for you, 
Nobody but You and Your Mother and Mine—out of the eighteen 
which help to make up one of the most effective potpourris 
of stars and sunshine and laughter that the talking film has 
yet given us. You can get a record of Cliff Edwards in Singin’ 
in the Rain and Orange Blossom Time (Col. 5559), and indeed 
you must get it; but until you have seen the setting of the 
songs you are deprived of ever so much. The photography of 
Cliff Edwards in the rain, the incessant rain, the reflections, 
the chorus in macintoshes, is absolutely masterly ; and Orange 
Blossom Time is done in colour, lavishly beyond the dreams of 
musical comedy. For the enjoyment of these two songs, if for 
these alone, you must see the film; and there are a score of 
other scenes that you would be sorry to miss. 

It is just possible that you might find ‘* Hollywood Revue 
rather too long and might say that you prefer some sort of 
plot, as in ‘‘ Broadway Melody ”’ or ‘‘ Show Boat,” or even 
‘*Fox Movietone Follies, 1929,’ which certainly was not so 
disjointed. But what could you cut out of it? Stan Laurel 
and Oliver Hardy as knock-about conjurors ? Karl Dane and 
George K. Arthur? The Brox Sisters? Gus Edwards ? 
No, it’s out of the question. You will enjoy every minute of 
** Hollywood Revue ” if you like revue at all. 

Al Jolson’s ‘‘ Say it with song” is better heard on records 
than seen on the film. It has good songs, and I hear that we 
shall have a record of Jolson himself singing Little Pal to Davey 
Lee. But the story—oh, boy, it’s cruel. The Singing Fool, 
yes; but this one, no—or only just, if you have no limits to 
your sentimentality. Al Jolson is an ex-boxer turned singer, 
and one guesses at once why he had to give up boxing. He hits 
consistently, ruthlessly below the belt. 

**Honky Tonk” is a film written ad hanc, built very in- 
geniously round the person and personality of Sophie 
Tucker. It is foolish to insist that the story and the characters 
are artificial even to the point of being repugnant or ridiculous 
to English ears and eyes; foolish because the whole thing 
revolves round Sophie and has to make a background for her 
various types of songs, just as “ Innocents of Paris”’ is built 
round Maurice Chevalier; and neither of these great artists is 
particularly adaptable (in the way that Al Jolson or Charles 
King or Buddy Rogers is) to the normal type of Hollywood 
scenario. Apart from Sophie Tucker's singing and acting my 
chief admiration is for the deviser of the plot. 

More recent achievements, each of which seems to extort 
more admiration than the one before, are ‘‘ On with the Show,” 
“The Gold Diggers of Broadway,” ‘‘ Marriage in Hollywood ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sunnyside Up.’’ No one who cares for song and dance 
and colour in superlative combination can miss seeing these 
four. Oscar Strauss is responsible for most of the music of the 
badly named “ Marriage in Hollywood,” a tale of Balkan 
royalties and revolutions, Vienese opera-singers and romantic 
happenings that end in a Hollywood studio; and the waltz 
song, Dance away the night, and The Peasant’s Song are bound 
to be the rage as soon as they are better known. 

“Sunnyside Up ’—yet another triumph for Janet Gaynor— 
is musical comedy so full of good tunes by de Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson that I hear the leading companies are to issue special 
supplements of them before Christmas. Look out for Pickin’ 
petals off o daisies, Turn on the heat, If I had a talking picture 
of you, Aren't we all? (not the same as Norman Long’s song) 
and Sunny Side Up. 

Among the songs that occur casually in films I should mark 
down as especially likely to be popular The right kind of man 
in ‘‘ Frozen Justice’ and I could do it for you from ‘‘ They had 
to see Paris.” 


be 


Cc. 8. 


SOME POLYDOR RECORDS 


EADERS who obtained the abridged version of Der 
R Frisenie mentioned last month, will find ideal Christmas 

fare in the three latest additions to this splendid series, 
which represent perfection in performance and recording. On 
Polydor 95282-5 is The Barber of Seville, Rossini’s chef-d’ @uvre 
of tune and mirth. These four records present a life-like image of 
the opera-house performance, and with Sabine Meyen, a great 
coloratura singer, as Rosine ; Julius Patzak, as Count Almaviva:; 
the superb Eduard Kandl, as Dr. Bartolo, and Armin Weltner, as 
the master wire-puller, Figaro, form an ensemble of superb 
vigour and realism. On Polydor 95273-6 is Nicolai’s shame- 
fully neglected masterpiece, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Verdi’s marvellous Falstaff is equally ignored; it is clear, 
therefore, the way to the heart of the English opera-public 
does not lie through the genius of Shakespeare. Nicolai’s 
work is a jewel of many facets, which sparkle with wit, vivacity 
and brilliant melody. Kandl acts Falstaff, Margaret Pfahl 
and Else Ruzicska the two wives (if all viragoes were as 
enchanting as these!), Willy Frey sings beautifully as the 
lover Fenton, and Armin Weltner is a convincing Ford. The 
whole performance is a riot of fun and brilliant music. On 
Polydor 95297-300 is Humperdinck’s famous Hédnsel and 
Gretel, in which the protagonists are the charming Tilly de 
Garmo and Else Ruziczka, as Hansel and Gretel, and the 
superb orchestra, which interprets the delicacy and gorgeous 
tone-painting of Humperdinck’s score to perfection. These 
three works are accompanied by an illustrated text-book (in 
German) and an album, with the synopsis in four languages, 
The idea of opera at home, before the days of the gramophone, 
would have seemed a utopian impossibility, but here you have, 
on a reduced scale, three rare. masterpieces brought to the 
very fireside. 


On Polydor 95286-9 is Brahms’s Trio, Op. 87 (piano, violin 
and ’cello). The Hirt Trio give a fine performance of this 
original work, which represents the composer in an unusual 
mood, for the music is not lyrical or passionate, but in many 
parts bizarre and ironic, though passages of beauty come and 
go. It is a feast for the Brahms connoisseur. There exists 
one recording of Rachmaninov’s poignant Elegy, namely, a 
transcription for violin on Polydor 62568. Harry Solloway 
plays it with great feeling and fine technique, and this is a 
beautiful record which lovers of Rachmaninov will treasure. 
Gounod’s melodious Romeo and Juliet is overshadowed by 
Faust, but it contains some very beautiful mi sic. On Polydor 
27088 is a fantasia by the Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, magni- 
ficently played. Gounod has been the target for much abuse, 
but those who see in him nothing but a muscial pastry cook 
must be ascetics of the first order if their palate revolts at this 
fare. Lovers of music and jazz will perhaps put down their 
pistols and drink a cup of coffee together, while they listen to 
Schulhoff on Polydor 95199-200, Etudes de Jazz, for here is 
jazz musically treated instead of rhythmically distorted. The 
Toccata on the Kitten on the Keys is the apotheosis of feline 
agility. Liszt records (see article elsewhere) are brought up to 
date by the following: Christus Vincit on Polydor 19691, 
Basilica Choir. This is wonderful singing of an exciting and 
majestic work. Claude Arrau on Polydor 95110-1 gives us 
some remarkable playing of four of the Liszt-Paganini Studies, 
which combine bravura treatment with Lisztian poetry and 
feeling. Two indispensable records for lovers of Liszt and the 
piano. On Polydor 95144, sung by Drago Hrzic, is the fine 
Prince’s Proposal Song from Tchaikovsky's Pique Dame, and 
the poignant Lakmé, Ton doux regard se voile from Delibes’s 
Lakmé. A very fine record. Lastly, on Polydor 69840-4 is 
Strauss’s Heldenleben, a magnificent recording and performance 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Strauss’s baton. 
Lovers of Strauss’s great work must possess these fine records, 
the only recording. All the above are 12in. records. 

RIcHARD HOLT. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Christmas. 


If any of our original readers do not receive a Christmas 
ecard from us during the next three weeks the reason will be 
that they did not fill in the Questionnaire for which we asked 
earlier in the year. 


To them and to all our readers at home and abroad we send 
our good wishes for Christmas. We shall be thinking of them 
and hoping that they have read this Christmas number without 
indigestion. 


New Readers. 

Somehow we always behave as if we were talking to old 
friends and forget that every month quite a number of people 
are reading THE GRAMOPHONE for the first time; especially 
this month when the cover of the magazine is calculated to 
attract the eyes of strangers. This is very foolish, because 
new readers hate being bewildered by cryptic allusions to 
things and people unknown to them. Let us repeat, therefore, 
that THE GRAMOPHONE is published on the first of the month 
and that it contains reviews of most of the records issued on 
the same day ; that the pick of the records praised by reviewers 
are broadcast every Friday between 1 and 2 p.m. from 2L0O 
and 5XX by the London Editor; and that the Editor writes 
gramophone notes in the Sunday Pictorial every week and the 
London Editor in the Daily Mirror on Thursdays. These 
notes help to fill the gaps between the monthly reviews in 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Eric Dunstan. 


We are nearer some of the dreams that Mr. Dunstan suggests 
in his article ‘‘ Exile’’ than perhaps he knows. The “ Vision- 
tone ’’—always to be seen and heard at Messrs. Keith Prowse 
in Bond Street, and probably elsewhere—combines an elec- 
trical reproduction of a record with a film, shown on the 
slanting lid of the cabinet, to illustrate it. If you have a 
ciné-camera or whatever it is called, you can make a film of 
Uncle Podgers singing Handel’s Largo or Vesti la Giubba to 
synchronise with Caruso’s records. 


Only the other day the London Editor received by post a 
Speakophone disc containing a message from a friend who 
made the record on board s.s. Leviathan on his way to America. 
The thin metal dise reproduced very clearly with a fibre needle 
and was a vast improvement on the old Kodisks. By this 
time next year we shall all be sending our Christmas greetings 
in this form to friends overseas. 


The ‘ Recordavox’’ recently shown at Selfridge’s is a six- 
inch disc of the same type as the Speakophone, but, to judge 
by a specimen sent to us by a reader, not more than a toy. 
It is cheap enough, however—ls. for 1} minutes. 


Armistice Day. 


One of the features of Armistice Day was the way in which 
loud speakers, mostly supplied by the Marconiphone Company, 
amplified the broadcast of the Cenotaph Service in public 
places where outdoor services were being held. The gramo- 
phone records made specially for the occasion were sold in 
vast numbers, and the special Gainsborough film, ‘‘ Armistice,” 
as well as the Pathé and the British Movietone News films, 
must have been seen by thousands of people. The increasing 
interest in the Day of Remembrance is very striking and like 
the sale of Bibles it is liable to commercial exploitation. 


I 


Collectors’ Corner. 


Piccolo’s usual article is missing in this number because he 
has been too busy with other matters to compile it. The 
object of this page is to form a meeting-ground for our readers, 
where they can exchange experiences and reminiscences of 
records in their collections. The time has not yet come when 
a second-hand market for rare dises as for rare books exists ; 
when it does, ‘“ condition’’ will be a much more legitimate 
qualification than in first editions of books; ‘‘ unopened ”’ 
and ‘“‘uncut’’ will enhance values enormously, and even 
** fibre-used only ’’ will double the price. 


Who knows, with any degree of comprehensiveness, what 
famous records of the past can still be obtained new from the 
makers and which are absolutely unobtainable except in old 
pressings, since all ‘“‘ mothers masters and stampers’’ have 
been destroyed ? 


“Follow the Crowd.” 


Meanwhile, can anyone give information about records of 
the ‘‘ Ragtime Operas” from ‘* Follow the Crowd” played at 
the Empire in Leicester Square in 1915? There were two 
double-sided 12in. records, our enquirer thinks, and they had 
green labels. 


Critics in Congress. 


Mr. Percy Scholes, in an article on the international gathering 
of music critics at Bucharest, in the November issue of The 
Musical Times, quotes the resolution that he proposed at the 
instance of M. Emil Vuillermoz and that was “ heartily and 
unanimously carried.’ It runs as follows :— 


‘That. this Congress calls the most earnest attention of 
the Associations of Critics in all countries to the great and 
growing importance of the mechanical and electrical means 
of reproducing and conveying speech and music, and to the 
necessity of retaining the criticism of drama and music so 
reproduced and conveyed in the hands of the qualified and 
professional dramatic and musical critics—and this in the 
interests equally of the critical profession, of public taste, 
and of the arts themselves.” 

M. Vuillermoz said that it was madness for critics to neglect 
the performances which were heard by millions, whilst giving 
high attention to those heard by hundreds, and if this continued 
he prophesied the extinction of the critical profession. 


Thus Mr. Scholes reports, and there is no need for us to add 
any comment. If the professional music critics are now 
repenting of their cynical treatment of the gramophone and 
radio, they have been warned and exhorted often enough in 
the past, especially by Mr. Herman Klein in the Critics’ Circle ; 
and any distrust of them that the public shows is entirely due 
to their culpable obscurantism during the last ten years. 





The Travel Industry. 


The Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, whose 
headquarters are at Kinnaird House, 1, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W.1, has a claim on all who believe in international friend- 
ship. Like the gramophone records made in our English 
studios the Association carries abroad a national campaign of 
publicity on behalf of our country. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
contributed recently a talk on the beauties of English scenery 
and life which was broadcast from all European stations in 
the language of the country. Although the Association already 
has an income of £18,000 a year, it needs many more members 
if its beneficent influence is to have proper scope. 
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Decca. 


The Decea factory in Brixton Road always had adjacent 
ground ready for development, and now the expansion of trade 
has led to the erection of a new building for offices, show- 
rooms, &c. The old address, 32-34, Worship Street, E.C.2, is 
still retained by the subsidiary company, Messrs. John Gray and 
Sons, but in future all communications to the Decca Gramo- 
phone Co., Ltd., should be sent to 1 and 3, Brixton Road, 
London, 8.W.9. 


Goodson Records. 


The Goodson report last month was not very encouraging 
to shareholders, but the preliminary obstacles seem to have 
been overcome, and if production can be speeded up the 
interim report promised early next year may put a much more 
cheerful complexion on matters. We have received a list of 
titles (10in., Is. 6d. ; 7in., 9d.) but up to date no *‘ non-flam ”’ 
records. 


“The Bartered Bride.’ 


The Oxford University Opera Club is following up its success 
last year with Der Freischiitz by producing Smetana’s opera, 
The Bartered Bride, in a new English translation. No previous 
performance in this country has been traced and Mr. Sumner 
Austin, the producer, has been to Prague to witness a per- 
formance at the Narodni Theatre; and at Oxford he will 
have a fine opportunity to bring out the *‘ warm, frank and 
genial humour” of an opera which is said to be a feast of 
melody. If it is all as good as the Overture it will have a 
great success. 

We refer to it in the future tense, but the performances will 
be (or were) in the last week of November. 


Concerts. 


The revelation of the month has been the violin playing of 
the boy Yehudi Menuhin, and there can be on doubt whatever 
that a veritable prodigy has appeared. He has been splendidly 
taught and coached in interpretation as well as execution ; but 
there are depths and lights beyond all teaching already mani- 
fest, and the next two or three years will, if all goes well, 
establish his supremacy in his art. 

The reconstituted International String Quartet (André 
Mangeot, Albert Voorsanger, Eric Bray, and Jack Shine- 
bourne) gave their first London recital on November 11th, 
with Mozart’s Quartet in B flat, the Franck Quartet in D major, 
Purcell Fantasies, Goossens’s By the Tarn, and a quartet by 
Matthew Locke (1630-1677), which they have recorded for 
the National Gramophonic Society. A critical audience con- 
firmed our impression that we are extremely lucky to have 
this sensitive ensemble recording for the N.G.S. 

Miss Sybil Crawley was in particularly good voice at the 
Grotrian Hall on November 7th, and in groups of French 
songs, of Hugo Wolf's and of English songs, strengthened her 
position as a sincere and beautiful singer who will go far. She 
still seems to hold an indefinable veil of reserve between 
herself and her audience; but this dissolved for a moment 
when she had the viola of Mr. Lionel Tertis to sweep it away 
in the lovely Geistliches Wiegenlied of Brahms. Mr. Tertis 
played some solos with unparagoned skill and, as an encore, 
the moving Serenade from Hassan which he has recorded for 
Columbia. 

Another interesting programme was that of works by 
Armstrong Gibbs at the olian Hall on October 30th. The 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir’s new record of the Cradle Song, the 
Anne Thursfield record of two songs and the Catterall Quartet 
record of a single movement from the String Quartet in E are 
all we have of him for the gramophone, and it is high time 
that we had more. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports. 


The first meeting of the DULWICH AND FOREST HILL 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY on November 8th was well attended, 
and the omens are favourable to this new society. The presi- 
dent is Mr. Brewett, the hon. sec. Mr. B. Nutbrown, 61, Wood 
Vale, Forest Hill, 8.E.23. 


The EAST LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY seems to 
have been the first to have a demonstration, on November 16th, 
of the Crystal Serenade gramophone, which is reviewed by 
our Expert Committee on another page. Hon. sec., Mr. W. J. 
Worley, 209, Marksman Road, East Ham, E.6. 

Mr. Walter Yeomans, that familiar figure, lectured to the 
SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY on 
‘** Facts about Recording,’’ on November llth, and had no 
difficulty in entertaining his audience out of his wide experience. 


News of the flourishing WINNIPEG GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY comes from the hon. sec., Mr. S. J. Crawley, who 
sends us programmes of a quality that reflects the greatest 
credit on all concerned. 


The LEEDS GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY staged a ‘“ High- 
brow ”’ versus ‘*‘ Lowbrow ”’ controversy at their last meeting, 
which was thoroughly appreciated by the members. The 
E.M.G. machine is to be demonstrated at the next meeting. 
Hon. sec., Mr. H. R. Fisher, 11, Woodliffe Crescent, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds. 


The DOWNHAM (KENT) GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had a. 
good idea of a programme entitled ‘‘ A Day in Summer,”’ on 
November 9th. The next meeting is on December 4th. Hon. 
sec., Mr. 8. E. Clay, 27, Bideford Road, Downham, Kent. 


As an instance of co-operation between societies, we quote 
the report of the LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT GRAMO- 
PHONE SOCIETY in full :— 

‘‘ A very interesting meeting of the above society took place 
at Rushworth Hall, Liverpool, on November llth, when 
representatives of the Manchester Gramophone Society were 
the guests. The programme was provided by Mr. W. Seddon 
and Mr. Scott Harker, both from the Manchester Society. 
The first half of the evening was devoted by Mr. Seddon to a 
capital lecture on ‘ Record Wear.’ The lecturer paid special 
attention to the problem of needle-track alignment, elucidating 
his remarks with the aid of several accurate diagrams showing 
various makes of tone-arms with their respective alignments, 
and estimating the varying wear they would exert on different 
records. He spoke at length upon various makes of needles, 
and by means of greatly enlarged diagrams showed how they 
fitted the grooves of the principal makes of records. Mr. 
Seddon kept us intensely interested by his remarks on the 
quality of record surfaces, and rounded off his lecture with 
detailed advice as to the right position in a room for the 
gramophone. We have seldom heard a more lucid, educational, 
and enlightening speaker. 


‘The second half of the evening was devoted by Mr. Scott 
Harker to an unfortunately curtailed recital of Elgar, Beet- 
hoven, and Tchaikovsky. The best record from the produc- 
tion point of view would seem to be the ’cello concerto of Elgar 
played by Beatrice Harrison. The recording here was superb. 
Lamond’s interpretation of the last movement of the Sonata 
Pathétique was good, as was an excerpt from Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Piano Concerto by Hambourg, but the best piece 
in the programme was undoubtedly the Larghetto movement 
from Beethoven’s Second Symphony. This was very good 
indeed. The whole of the programme was excellent, however, 
and Mr. Seddon and Mr. Harker are to be congratulated in giving 
us a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

‘“The meeting closed with a vote of thanks and a hearty 
invitation to the Manchester Society to pay us another visit 
next year.” 
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SUNDRY REPORTS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


[Note.—For the benefit of new readers it should be mentioned that 
this Committee consists of highly experienced amateurs who, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. G. W. Webb, assist our Technical Adviser, 
Mr. P. Wilson, in testing whatev2r gramophones and accessories 
manufacturers submit to the London Office for report. —ED.] 


The Decca Salon Portable. 


This is one of the larger portables, and is priced at £5 5s. 
The lay-out of this new Decca conforms now to the plan that 
is fast becoming standard for this class of machine. The tone- 
arm is mounted at the back and the sound conduit runs under 
the motor-board to the front of the machine and swings round 
and returns to the back, where the motor-board is cut out to 
form a bell-mouth. The lid is propped up at a slant to reflect 
the sound forward. The Decca people mount the tone-arm 
centrally right in the horn mouth, so that the whole width of 
the machine is made available for the bell. The machine is 
very well made, and looks strong enough to stand any amount 
of knocking about. The numerous minor amenities for 
clipping this and stowing that, which a portable requires, must 
amount to a kind of super-tax on the designer’s ingenuity, but 
this designer can meet the bill. Everything is very nicely 
done, all in one piece, with no suggestion of afterthought. 

A Garrard motor, mounted on the unit-plate system, ran 
silently but, in the particular model that we tested, showed 
a slight variation in speed to a trained ear when a heavy 
12in. record was played. The track-alignment error showed 
+3° on the outside and — 9° on the inside of a 12in. record. 

In considering the performance we do not wish to carry the 
purist attitude into portable criticism. We admit that any 
conjuring trick or subterfuge is justified which produces even 
the most dubious illusion of the bass, since this cannot be got 
by straight methods in a very small machine. In this machine 
there is something going on in the lower middle register and 
that is all to the good. But we do think that the upper 
register might be a little more tidily dealt with. This machine 
peaks rather conspicuously in the overtone and sibilant band 
of frequencies, yet does not go up as high as we would like it 
to do. It is, of course, the sound-box that wants looking to, 
and maybe the one we tried was not a very lucky specimen. 
We got considerable improvement by fitting another sound- 
box, made for fibre needles. This was not a specially tuned 
bundle of quidnuncery of our own devising, but an ordinary 
commercial one at 10s. 6d. It went up a good deal higher, 
but was not so shrill. We have now dealt in detail with such 
faults as we could find, and it is not a heavy calendar. To 
sum up, we think this Decca counts clearly as one of the better 
portables. 


The Micro-Perophone Portable. 


This Micro-Perophone is one of the best portables we have 
tested for some time, and it costs only £3 10s. There is not much 
to be written by way of description of this machine. The lay- 
outisstandard. The detail, design and workmanship are good. 
The motor pulls well, and the track-alignment error is kept 
within bounds. One hears quite as much bass or quasi-bass 
as one has any right to expect. The upper register is suffi- 
ciently well brought through to preserve a good deal of the 
original character of treble instruments and voices. Of course 
test methods disclose a certain peakiness but not so much as 
we usually find. 


There is nothing very startling about this machine in the 
best sense or in the worst, but we do not think it will easily 
be beaten at its price. 


The Burndept Pick-up. 


The Burndept electric sound-box which has been sent to us 
for test is a neat, well-made little job which markets at 20s. 
That there is nothing better at this price level on the market 
to-day we are pretty sure, but in saying so we wish to cover 
ourselves against the strictures of some of our readers who 
complain that we have been reviewing electrical products 
much too favourably in the last few months. We are com- 
paring this pick-up with others actually on the market. We 
agree that in the matter of clarity, definition, and adequate 
rendition of the very high audio-frequencies most pick-ups, 
including that here reviewed, are inferior to sound-boxes 
obtainable at the same price, but on the other hand it is 
usually possible to obtain more adequate reproduction of the 
bass with electrical apparatus even when prices must be 
kept low. 

The specimen tested by us showed a considerable band of 
exaggerated response in the upper register round about 
1800 hertz. Apart from this the “top’’ was rather weak. 
The armature seemed too stiff to respond readily to the bass, 
which was weak, and the pick-up seemed to have difficulty 
in keeping to the grooves. The pivot consists of a clamp 
bushed with rubber, and the tightness of this can be adjusted 
by means of two screws, and possibly this last defect could be 
cured by readjusting these screws. 

The performance on the whole must count as good by 
comparative standards, and remembering the price. A little 
coarseness showed in the upper register, and the bass was a 
little backward and dry. Apart from this there was little 
fault to find and the sensitivity was very good. 


The B.T.H. Electric Gramophone Motor. 


The B.T.H. Electric Gramophone Motor, Type Y—l, 
Form B, is a series commutator motor of the universal type ; 
it is provided with a double tubular resistor with a sliding 
contact, and by adjustment of this slider the motor can be 
rendered suitable for A.C. voltages from 110 to 250, and for 
D.C. voltages from 50 to 250. Another model is made for 
supplies of high-frequency or low voltage. The motor proper 
is provided with a small pulley, and a flat cotton belt conveys 
the power from this pulley to a relatively large one on the 
turntable shaft, which is carried in separate bearings, and is 
geared to the governor mechanism in the usual manner. The 
tension of the belt is controlled by an adjustable spring, the 
motor being mounted on a swinging frame for this purpose. 
During “our tests the spring adjustment was about central 
between its limits of travel. An automatic switch-stop is 
provided, which we did not use. 

It seems evident on examining this motor that it has been 
designed by engineers and not by clockmakers ; for instance, 
instead of the usual stamped steel frame there is a rigid casting 
of light alloy. Careful inspection reveals an attention to detail 
which commands respect. The following are some of the points 
that have been noted. 

It is, or should be, well known that electric gramophone 
motors are very prone to take over the function of the record, 
and to induce in the pick-up periodic currents which appear 
as ‘“‘ hum” in the loud speaker ; the effect is sometimes so bad 
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as to prevent the use of the motor with electric reproducers. 
The B.T.H. instrument tackles this problem in two ways: 
in the first place a proper diagram is provided showing the 
lay-out of the motor and pick-up; if this is worked to, the 
pick-up is at the maximum possible distance from the motor 
proper. Secondly, the turntable is of steel of good thickness, 
and so provides efficient magnetic screening. If this turntable 
is removed a quite serious magnetic effect on the pick-up is 
present ; with it in place the effect is quite negligible. It is true 
that a ferrous turntable is an obvious precaution ; but it is the 
exception rather than the rule. Again, to avoid mechanical 
noise, not only is the whole unit supported by exceptionally 
thick rubber cushions and bushes, but the motor is rubber 
insulated from its swinging frame. To simplify lubrication, 
ducts are taken from the motor bearings to two capped oilers 
which are fully accessible when the turntable is removed. 
Incidentally, care should be taken not to over-oil the upper 
bearing. 

We have had under consideration for some little while the 
question of extending the tests which we carry out on motors, 
so as to allow of a better comparison of different makes, and 
we have made the B.T.H. unit the first victim. The results are 
shown in the table given. We have thought it of interest to 
give the results of similar tests on the Era motor, another 
excellent unit which has been several times recommended in 
the past. 








FEATURE. oy ig iB ERA. 

Mechanical noise .. .. Slight. Slight. 
Audio-frequency radiation : — 

Magnetic Negligible. | Considerable 

Electrostatic Slight.* Very slight. 
Radio-frequency radiation Slight. Negligible. 
Governing Good Good. 
Percentage e hange in speed for 

5 per cent. change in voltage .. 0.5 0.6 
Torque to reduce speed from 

80 to 78 oe 2 laa 

metres .. 550 550 
Brake horse- -power at 78 r.p.m., 

governor cut out . = 0.0015 0.0014 
Operating current, amperes be 0.25 0.40 
Efficiency at turntable, at 230 

volts, per cent. 2.0 | 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. 

from rest, seconds lit 0.6 t 
Temperature rise, degrees cent. 

grade... te = _ 12 15 
Price,£ .. bis Si oe 6 10 





*Rendered negligible by connecting 2 mfd. condenser between 
frame and one brush. 

tOn 100-volt. circuit. 

{On 87-5-volt. circuit. 

It will probably be desirable to run through the items of the 
table and give such explanations as are called for. 

Mechanical Noise.—This is obviously a matter of judgment, 
but steps have been taken to ensure that our standard of 
silence is reasonably stable. 

Audio-frequency Radiation.—This term is used to indicate 
the effect on the pick-up already mentioned. The magnetic 
effect varies with the angle at which the pick-up is held, and 
may, by luck, be slight in the playing position with quite a bad 
motor. For our tests the worst position is taken, since this 
may happen to be the one encountered. The electrostatic 
effect cannot be eliminated in this way, but can be dealt with 
by careful screening of the pick-up. 

Radio-frequency Radiation.—This refers to the effect on a 
wireless receiving set, perhaps the most objectionable vice of 
electric motors. Like the audio radiation it cannot easily be 
expressed in figures, but we judge its magnitude on apparatus 
which is permanently set up. 


Governing.—The governing of motors is tested by the use of 
a stroboscope observed by the light of a neon tube, controlled 
by an electrically maintained tuning fork. The motor is run 
without load, on constant voltage. 

Percentage change of speed for 5 per cent. change in voltage.— 
This test is carried out without load by using a double strobo- 
scope disc, having markings corresponding to 78 and 80 r.p.m. 
The governor is set for 78 r.p.m. and the voltage change 
necessary to raise the speed to 80 r.p.m. is determined; the 
governor is then set for 80 r.p.m. and the voltage varied in the 
reverse direction. The mean of the two values is taken. 

Torque for 2 r.p.m. speed change.—This is carried out at 
constant voltage. A brake drum is clamped to the turntable 
shaft and a brake band to the ends of which spring balances are 
attached is applied. The torque in gram-centimetres necessary 
to reduce the speed from 80 to 78 r.p.m. is given. 

Brake horse-power at 78 r.p.m.—For this observation the 
governor pad is put out of action, and the brake torque which 
the motor can just carry at 78 r.p.m. is determined. 

Operating current, amperes.—This is measured at about 
100 volts, using the resistance device provided by the manu- 
facturer. 

Efficiency at turntable at 230 volts.—This represents the ratio 
of the useful mechanical power at the turntable, with the 
governor cut out, to the electrical input. It gives some indica- 
tion of the proportion which unwanted friction bears to the 
useful power. 

Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m.—This figure largely depends, 
for motors of equal torque, on the resistance device employed. 
Where, as in the case of the Era motor, this consists of a lamp 
having a low resistance when cold, the acceleration is what the 
motor-car world calls ‘‘flashing’’; a figure of 1.5 seconds is 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Temperature rise.—This is measured with a mercury thermo- 
meter on the motor frame. It should probably not exceed 
about 30° C. 

The last item of the table does not appear to call for explana- 
tion. 

It will be seen on looking through the results that the B.T.H. 
motor, judged by the standard of the well-tried Era, gives 
little cause for criticism. There is a little radio-frequency 
interference, but we do not think it would be enough to cause 
trouble to neighbours. The mechanical performance is very 
good, more especially when the low operating current is 
considered. On the whole we may say that the motor is one 
which we can thoroughly recommend. 


Igranic Elkon Rectifier. 


We have now had an opportunity of making a more detailed 
test of this rectifier, which was mentioned last month; it will 
be recalled that it is of the ‘“‘ metal’’ type. The sample tested 
was again the No. M16, which has a rated direct current output 
of 3 amperes at 7.5 volts. We connected three lead accumula- 
tors in the output circuit, and the output voltage was therefore 
controlled by these. The results obtained are tabulated below, 
and, except for the first observation, refer to the rectifier in 
the hot condition. 








Input 
Output Output | Voltage Efficiency | Input 
Current, Voltage. to | per cent, | Power 
Amperes. Rectifier. Factor. 
| 
3.0* os | ms | 6 0.92 
3.0 7.2 12.2 48 0.92 
2.3 7.1 11.7 48 0.92 
1.5 7.0 11.3 48 0.93 
0.7 6.9 10.8 | 46 0.93 








* Rectifier cold. 
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The values obtained agree well with the makers’ figures, 
and it will be seen that the efficiency is maintained at low loads. 
The power factor varies a little according to the nature of the 
input circuit, but should cause the supply authority no alarm. 

The temperature rise after running for some hours was 
55°C. The leakage current due to a ‘* back voltage ”’ of 6.8 volts 
on the output terminals was 0.04 ampere, so that cells should 
be disconnected when charged. Our tests were too short to 
allow us to say anything about the probable life of the device, 
but there seems no reason why it should not be a long one. 


The * Crystal Serenade’’ (Model No. 175). 


The motor is a Garrard, which plays three sides on one wind. 
It functioned well, and the regulator worked smoothly. The 
soundbox is labelled ‘‘ Crystal Serenade No. 6.’ It is, in fact, 
a Meltrope III, and a good box too. In the tone-arm also 
we recognize a standard component, and one of the best of its 
kind. The shape of this arm, which brings the rise-and-fall hinge 
nearly parallel to the bore of the soundbox, has much to 
commend it. The thing we liked least about it was the stiffness 
of the lateral movement. This has nothing to do with the 
tone-arm itself, which is a well-made job, but is due to the 
automatic brake to which it is positively attached. We advise 
users to disconnect this until such time as the makers succeed 
in making it work more freely. We got the track-alignment 
error quite good, but with the Meltrope type of back fixing one 
can set the stylus at any angle, and the achievement of a small 
error depends absolutely on a suitable choice of stylus angle. 
The horn is a bifurcated and folded construction of sheet 
metal, giving a very long air-column with a large bell. It is 
described as exponential, but we take this description as 
approximate only. There are points where the expanding wave- 
front could not be counted upon to observe the letter of the law. 

The performance on all classes of music was very satisfying, 
and test methods disclosed no scandals worth retailing. We 
have noticed with Meltrope III soundboxes a tendency to 
produce a little whistling self-tone in the upper register when 
used with steel needles. But the big horn on this machine 
succeeds in damping most of this whistle out. We put another 
Meltrope III on the machine, with the same happy effect. One 
only gets a trace of whistling with heavy vocal recordings, and 
with a few loud, high-pitched passages in other kinds of music. 
It is really quite harmless. With fibre needles there is no 
whistle, but the performance gets a little dull and backward. 
The bass is good and free from boom. We have, however, no 
hesitation in saying that if a truly exponential expansion had 
been secured in an acoustic system of this size and length, and 
if the tone-arm were designed to the same equation as the rest, 
the bass response would have gone deeper than it does. But 
such a system could hardly be compressed within this modest 
cabinet space, nor within this modest price either. The price 
is £26 10s., and we most heartily congratulate the makers on 


the value offered. 
SOUND-BOXES 


VIRT for Connoisseurs 


From £2.0.0 to £5.0.0 


Supplied on Approval 


OOoooooooe 


STATE PARTICULARS OF GRAMOPHONE WHEN 
ORDERING 


SOUND-BOXES REPAIRED and TUNED 
ALL MAKES from 5/- 
Call or write to H. Virtz, 19, Old Town, Clapham, S.W.4. 
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The *‘ Veravox’’ Cabinet Gramophone. 
A gramophone of curious cut confronts us here. We are 
not sure that we like it, but our readers must decide. The 


cabinet work is fair. The motor is a Collaro, fairly silent but a 
little short of power. There is also about eight degrees of 
backlash in the regulator, which is annoying. 

The soundbox is a Songster. The tone-arm is a standard 
component which we don’t much care for. The axis of the 
rise-and-fall hinge is nearly at right-angles to the bore of the 
soundbox. Space does not permit us to explain the matter in 
detail here, but this arrangement is attended by more than one 
disadvantage. The track-alignment error was a bit large on 
the outside of the record, but good on the inside, which is the 
more important place. 

The horn is rather a light sheet-metal job of saxophone 
shape, suspended in an odd fashion on webbing slings, and 
joined to the tone-arm by a piece of rubber tubing. 

The performance was fair all round, but not outstanding 
in any particular respect. A little coarseness showed in the 
upper register, and one had to make some allowances for the 
bass. The last was expected, of course, as this is only a small 
machine and quite cheap. The machine performs vigorously 
with steel needles, but fibres were not a success. The price is 
£15. 


The “* Artiste ’’ Cabinet Gramophone. 


This is another small machine housed in a sturdy little oak 
cabinet with a pleasant expression on its face. The motor is a 
Collaro. It is just the same as that in the Veravox reviewed 
above, but this time the regulator worked all right. The 
soundbox is a Meltrope III, which we discussed in our report 
on the Crystal Serenade. In the tone-arm also we greet an old 
acquaintance, but without enthusiasm. We have stated our 
objections to this in the Veravox report, and would like 
to see it redesigned. We have to give it full marks for track- 
alignment error, nevertheless, as this was down to the absolute 
minimum. The specification is completed by a neat bifurcated 
horn giving an exponential expansion. 

The performance with steel needles was good, and would 
have been classed as very good but for the fact that the little 
high-pitched whistle of the Meltrope III was rather obtrusive. 
Apart from this fault the top frequencies were good and lively. 
We did not expect the bass to stand out in full relief. We found 
it very lightly but artistically suggested. The machine is not 
especially vigorous with steel needles, but still we got quite a 
pretty performance with fibres. The whistle was nearly gone, 
and the volume was enough for a small room. 

The price is 12 guineas, and we are glad to observe that the 
improvement in machines at this low price level has in the last 
year or so quite kept pace with the improvement in the more 
expensive categories. We consider this machine a very sound 
little proposition. ; 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(continued) 
Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 


ImporTANT NoTIce.—In future all correspondence that requires 
an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
and also by the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. 


67. Q.—Is the H.M V. Re-Entrant horn a “child” of the 
Western Electric patent folded exponentiai horn, or 
is it an entirely new venture ? 

A.—The Re-Entrant horn is made under the Western 
Electric patents (H. C. Harrison, P. B. Flanders, etc.). 


68. Q.—Have you ever published a book simular to ‘* Novice 
Corner,”’ but dealing with the practical and constructive 
side of the gramophone ? 

A.—No; but we would advise you to get the book by 
P. Wilson, M.A. (our technical adviser), and G. W. 
Webb (chairman of the Expert Committee). This 
book is published by Cassell and Co., Ltd., and was 
reviewed in November. 

69. Y.—I am using a B.T.H. Cliftophone (double-arm type). 
pick-up for the electrical reproduction of records, 
The trouble is that three of my records have been 
ruined by the fact that the needle is prone to remain 
in the same groove over and over again (generally in 
loud passages). My track alignment is more or less 
perfect, and the two parallel arms of the pick-up are 
quite loose and easy. Can you offer any possible 
explanation ? 

A.—The effect you mention may be due to one or two 
things. One common cause is an anti-resonance effect 
created by the combination of needle-point flexibility 
(or compliance) and lateral inertia of the carrying arm. 
These two together form a tuned circuit, the frequency 
of which is probably in the region of 100 to 200 cycles. 
The effect is particularly noticeable with any pick-up 
which has heavy mechanical damping. The only way 
we know to mitigate it is to use a needle with a greater 
needle-point compliance, and a more massive carrying 
arm. But even that is not entirely satisfactory. The 
fundamental difficulty is that with a pick-up with heavy 
mechanical damping the driving force required from 
the record to rock the armature at low frequencies is 
very great. You are mistaken in supposing that a 
parallelogram carrying arm ensures good alignment. 
It does no such thing. All it ensures is that the 
pick-up shall move parallel to itself across the record. 
But since, at the same time, the needle-point describes 
an arc, the successive tangents to the groove are 
always changing in direction, so that if the direction 
of the pick-up is right for any one position on the 
record it is wrong for every other position. We cannot 
recommend this type of arm. The addition of jointed 
moving parts can only cause excessive friction ; they 
cannot do any good. This excessive and irregular 
friction—it is often more fitly described as “‘ stiction ”’ 
—may also be responsible for an effect of the kind you 
mention. 


70. Q.—(a) With reference to the formula for an exponentia! 
horn which you gave in your Technical Talk for 
June, 1929, does this formula apply to horns of square 
section, as I notice that you use the words: “Ina 
horn of circular section...” ? 

A.—(a) The formula for exponential horns given in our 
June, 1929, issue applies equally well to horns of 
square section, taking the square of equivalent area 
to the circle. 


Q.—(b) Is the length of the tone-arm taken into con- 
sideration when working out the contour of the horn 
by the aid of the formula given—e.g., in the example 
which you give in your June number I take it that 
the opening of the tone-arm is half an inch diameter. 

A,—(b) No: the tone-arm was not taken into consideration. 
It would be better to obtain a tone-arm of smali 
diameter and slow taper before making any calcula- 
tions for the horn. The small end bore of the horn 
must correspond exactly to the bore of the tone-arm, 
and the rate of taper of the tone-arm should not be 
greater than that of the initial part of the horn. 


. Q—What type of gramophone will give the best results, 


using fibre needles ? 

A.—The best results with fibre needles can only be obtained 
on an instrument with a large external horn. Any 
other arrangement can only be second best. 


. Q.—Which is the best method of storing gramophone 


records ? 

A.—The best method we know was described in our issue 
for January, 1928, and also in our handbook ‘‘ Novice 
Corner.’’ This can be obtained from our office, ls. 2d. 
post free. 


. Y.—I am about to buy an electric gramophone motor. 


Can you tell me which is the best, the induction motor 
or the commutator type ? 

A.—Of the two types of motors the induction disc type 
is probably the best, as there is no chance of 
sparking and re-radiation to aerials in the immediate 
vicinity, thereby interfering with neighbours’ radio 
reception. This fault has been found in one or two 
of the universal motors we have tested. But, of 
course, the induction type can only be used on A.C. 
mains. 


. Q.—Have your Expert Committee tested the Brown Vee 


unit and chassis yet; if not, are they likely to do so 
in the near future ? 

A.—Tests of the Brown loud-speaker incorporating the 
Vee unit and chassis were reported in our October 
issue. 


. 9.—Can you give me the address of a demonstration 


room in London where I can hear an Electrogram 
moving coil speaker ? 

A.—We know of no public demonstration rooms in London 
where you could hear the Electrogram. We hope to 
be able to fit up a room in our new headquarters 
where this and other makes of speakers can be heard 
and compared. 


. Q.—How many times does your Expert Committee recom- 


mend a Tungstyle needle to be used ? 

A,—It is usually said that with care a Tungstyle can be 
used for 200 sides or,more. We recommend you not 
to attempt more than 30 sides. By that time the 
full chisel edge has been formed. 
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(Continued) 
(Nore.—As announced in the August number, p. 137, this chiefly with the M.P.20A (12 guineas) and the M.P.28 


series of reports does not claim the weight of a full-dress report 
from our Expert Committee, but is compiled by a member of our 
technical staff to serve as advance information based on the 
honest opinions formed by an experienced observer.—ED. | 


| ‘OR the past four or five months I have been concerned, 





in this new series of reports, principally with electrical 

reproducers ; whether radio sets, electric gramophones or 
radio-gramophones. For the benefit of new readers I give, on 
page 332, a list of the various makes I have described, and of 
the issues of THE GRAMOPHONE in which they appeared. 
Now this is quite a formidable list of electrical reproducers, 
and I have no doubt that lovers of the mechanical, or acoustic, 
gramophones have been wondering when the Expert Committee 
or that T.S. fellow were going to serve up something more to 
their taste. Well, you will find on another page in this issue 
reports by our Expert Committee on three pedestal and two 
portable gramophones. So much to begin with. I myself 
have spent a few days calling on a number of manufacturers 
and trying out their new season’s models. I commenced the 
tour with an entirely open and unbiased mind, and found in 
every instance that the most successful instruments were those 
made by manufacturers who, quite evidently, designed the 
gramophone first and then designed the cabinet round it. 

So off I went with my records in my bag along Shaftesbury 
Avenue, turned into Grape Street to hear the various models 
made by E.M.G. As most of our readers know, this is the house 
for fibre needles and external horn machines designed specially 
for use with fibres. The E.M.G. standard model (£18) is a 
tip-top gramophone possessing all the good points that go to 
make a quality instrument, such as a very small tracking error, 
a powerful motor, a free and nicely designed tone-arm, a 
sound-box made and tuned for fibre needles, and lastly a well 
designed exponential horn. This model is only surpassed, in 
my opinion, by the E.M.G. Mark 10 (£30), which possesses all 
the qualities of the standard model, and in addition has a very 
much larger horn (swan-neck type) of excellent design. The 
bass cut-off is round about 85 cycles. The quality obtained 
from these instruments is supreme, and this with a minimum 
of record wear and abundant volume. Of course, these are not 
the only E.M.G. models ; for those who fight shy of external 
horns, a table grand and a cabinet model are available and are 
excellent instruments of their type. My next call was at the 
showrooms of the Johnson Talking Machine Co. in Clerkenwell 
Road. There are instruments in their Academy range to suit 
most purses, varying in price from £4 5s. up to £14 14s. 
Model 261 takes pride of place, both for price and performance. 
The alignment error is within bounds, the motor is a double- 
spring Garrard, there is nicely moving tone-arm and a fair-sized 
internal horn all contained in a burr walnut pedestal cabinet. 
The tone is clean and forward but rather thin without being 
too keen. Model No. 14 (£7 9s. 6d.) is a smaller pedestal type 
in oak, cheaper cabinet work and with a smaller internal horn. 
This tended to make Lotte Lehmann sound more like a mezzo 
than a soprano, which of course indicates a weak treble 
response. But the price is much lower and this no doubt 
accounts for the difference. 

From Clerkenwell Road I made my way into City Road, 
handed my card to the attendant at Micro-Perophone and 
Chromogram Ltd. The gramophones on view here range in 
price from 12 guineas to 40 guineas ; all of them can be fitted 
with electric motors at extra cost. Most of you are familiar 
with the qualities of the M.P.22 (18 guineas). The only thing I 
need say, therefore, is that this model is now fitted with the 
crescent tone-arm and weight adjuster. I concerned myself 


(35 guineas); both are pedestal models fitted with crescent 
tone-arms. The 20A is designed to give the best results that 
the limitations of a small cabinet, and, incidentally, a small 
purse, will allow. The volume is not great, but the quality is 
good, and I am quite sure that all lovers of music would prefer 
it this way and not the reverse. This model, however, was 
made to sound puny when I placed my Lotte Lehmann record 
on the M.P.28. Her voice was reproduced cleanly, with plenty 
of body and good volume. 

A few doors further up City Road is the Itonia showroom, 
and here was my next calling place. The cheapest model 
(No. 87) of a range of pedestal and console models costs 
£5 9s. 6d. and the most expensive £16 16s. (No. 99). The 
difference in price just about represents the difference in 
quality between the two models. The reproduction from the 
cheaper one was thin and hard, but as the editor once remarked, 
‘“one cannot expect whales in sardine tins.’ The No. 99 was 
a much better proposition even at the extra cost. The tone 
was broader, with improved quality ; moreover, the cabinet is 
of much better finish. The tracking error on both machines 
was within bounds, and the tone-arms free without being loose. 

From City Road I passed through Bunhill Fields (where 
John Bunyan lies buried) into Bunhill Row to the Apollo 
demonstration rooms. Here again were models to suit most 
purses; from table machines costing £3 10s. 6d. up to the. 
Super Phonic IX, priced at £18. I will deal with Model 125. 
and the Apollo-Phonic Super III. Both instruments are fitted 
with Paillard motors, and tone-arms as suggested by our 
Expert Committee following their report, which appeared in. 
our last Christmas Number. Alignment error was compara- 
tivly small in each case and the quality quite good. The: 
smaller machine, however, had not the same breadth of tone: 
as the Super III, which quite took my fancy. This is one.ofimy 
starred machines. I consider it to be extremely good value.. 
Prices of these models are: No. 125, £9 10s.; Super: IITI,. 
£16 10s. These calls, by the way, had taken about three days. 
to complete, and no doubt you will agree that the “ pilgrim’s. 
progress ’’ was slow—but sure. 

My last call on the third day was at the Yagerphone offices. 
and showrooms in Charlotte Street. Their catalogue gives the 
prices and photographs of ‘‘umpteen”’ instruments, from 
£3 17s. 6d. to £25. Model Y110 was easily the best as regards. 
quality but was inclined to be rather keen in the upper register, 
although not so much so as to be unpleasant. I tried one or 
two of my records on smaller and cheaper Yagerphone models 
but these did not appeal to me; no gramophone with a small. 
acoustic system ever does. On the fourth day I jumped on a 
*bus for Dalston, to see the Baxterphone range. This includes 
seven models (console and pedestal) varying in price from. 
£8 12s. 6d. to 10 guineas. I contented myself with hearing the: 
console model G. The tone-arm had quite a nice free move- 
ment and the error of alignment was very near the best 
theoretical setting. Here was volume in plenty, too much, 
perhaps, for a small room—with a loud needle, on a heavy 
recording. The tone was rather hard, very forward, with a 
certain amount of bass. The cabinet work is carried out in 
oak, is well finished, and has a compartment for storing records 
vertically. 

Leaving Dalston, I ‘‘ went under ”’ right into the West End, 
came out “on top” at Oxford Circus and then into Regent 
Street to Columbia Salons, Ltd. Apart from portables the 
Columbia list is composed of seventeen instruments which cost 
from £4 15s. to 50 guineas. Model 132A in mahogany (£21 10s.) 
was my first objective. This is fitted with the Columbia 
plano-reflex tone-arm with which, by this.time, our readers. will 
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be familiar. The movement is quite free, and alignment 
reasonably good. The tone was forward, a little hard, but not 
edgy, and the bass response fairly good. I next turned my 
attention to Model 155a, a console design in oak, costing £25. 
This is fitted with a triple-spring motor, plano-reflex tone-arm 
and tone-chamber and the No. 9 soundbox. There was a 
distinctly audible difference in quality here; more real bass, 
a sweeter treble and, of course, more volume. A few yards 
further down Regent Street I entered the H.M.V. salon. Here 
I made a special request to hear the new “ Bijou”’ (£15) and 
the new table models Nos. 130 and 104, which are priced at 
£10 10s. and £7 10s. respectively. All three instruments are 
fitted with that excellent soundbox, the No. 5a, and the H.M.V. 
large-bore tone-arm. I cannot bring myself to realize where 
the difference of £4 10s. comes in between the No. 130 and the 
No. 145 (Bijou). There is certainly not so much difference in 
quality and the little extra cabinet work involved cannot 
mount up to £410s. I regard the No. 145 more as a table model 
on legs than as a real pedestal machine. However, both 
models reproduce as much of the recorded range of frequencies 
as is possible with instruments of this calibre. Reproduction 
is good and clean, but not too convincing. I am of the opinion 
that the old 157 exponential model (£20) is better value than 
the Bijou model. 

My last call in Regent Street was at the Edison Bell salons. 
Although their catalogue of gramophones includes portables, 
table, pedestal and console models costing anything between 
£2 12s. 6d. and £27 10s., I decided to hear models 301 (£10) and 
328 (15 guineas). No. 301 is a console model in mahogany 
with compartments for record storage. Heavy piano records 
on this were inclined to be too ‘*‘ pingy’”’ (I am well aware of 
the deficiencies of piano recording); this, of course, could be 
reduced by using a ‘‘soft’’ needle, as the volume was really 


too much to be pleasant for an ordinary living-room. This 
model was easily surpassed by the 328—a pedestal model in 
mahogany. It gave superior quality of reproduction all round, 
with a better expression of bass in relation to the treble. To 
my mind it is decidedly worth the extra five guineas in price. 


On the fifth and last day of the tour I visited the Orchorsol 
showrooms in New Bond Street. Their range of instruments 
includes eight models, from their new portable at £3 10s. up to 
the £25 console model. All theinstruments, except the portable, 
are fitted with the Orchorsol wooden tone-arm (crescent shape) 
and adjustable soundbox. There was a peculiar kind of sweet- 
ness on the models I heard, which I cannot really describe. 
It was a refined sort of tone, as though the coarseness had been 
distilled out. Here again the quality varies with the price of 
each individual model, but at no time was the reproduction 
poor. The only difference was more bass volume and perhaps 
a little more treble on the larger models, as compared with the 
smaller ones. But, of course, the cabinet work swallows some 
of the pounds. I shall have something to say about the 
Orchorsol electric reproducer in a future issue of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE. It costs 65 guineas and is, in my estimation, one of the 
best I have heard. 

My readers will gather from the descriptions of all these 
gramophones that the best all-round value does not lie in the 
small and cheaper models. As I have already said, small 
acoustic systems cannot give complete satisfaction. 

It must be remembered that extended tests would be 
necessary for me to give any definite idea as regards record 
wear and the quality of the components used (such as sound. 
boxes, motors and automatic brakes) in the assembly of the 
gramophones mentioned in this article. 

7. 8: 


mom W 


BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES 


Here are two devices which are an attempt to solve the vexed 
question of sharpening Burmese Colour Needles. 

The first one consists of a metal holder with a clip at one 
end in which two pieces of fine glasspaper are gripped. The 
operation for sharpening consists of holding the needle between 
the pieces of glasspaper and rotating the holder. This seems 
to be a very primitive and unreliable method, but as the price 
is only ls. I suppose we must not grumble. The second device 
is a little more pretentious in design and I understand that it 
will be placed on the market by The Gramophone Exchange, 
121, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. This consists of a fine grain 
carborundum stone mounted in a block of wood, to which a 
rail is fixed parallel to the stone. Mounted on the rail is a small 
pulley arrangement fitted with a chuck and spring clip to grip 
the needle. When the needle is inserted in the chuck it rests 
on the carborundum stone at an appropriate angle. To sharpen 
a needle it is only necessary to move the wheel backwards and 
forwards across the rail. This rotates the needle as it travels 
across the stone and so produces the new point. This seems to 
be a more satisfactory arrangement and does, in fact, form a 
reasonably good point. The writer, however, would prefer an 
arrangement in which the needle is rotated, and the stone 
moved in such a way as to have an opposing motion along the 
line of contact. This is the way in which lathe centres are 
ground in engineering workshops and is the only satisfactory 
method of producing a truly conical point. 


The writer has seen a miniature machine which fulfils these 
conditions. This was specially made for Burmese Colour 
Needles, but it has not been made commercially—as yet. 


LIST OF INSTRUMENTS 
described in the last four issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


AvueGust.—The Columbia Electro-Graphophone (Model 300) ; 
the Sonodyne Radio Gramophones; the Halcyon De-Luxe 
Portable Receiver. 


SEPTEMBER.—The Apollo Radio Gramophones; the Itonia 
Autocrat Portable Receiver ; the Aeonic Suitcase Five. 


OctoBER.—The Wonderphone External Horn Gramophone; 
the Passport 8.G. Portable Receiver; the Gambrell Radio 
Gramophone ; the Faraday Radio Gramophone ; the Burndept 
Radio Gramophone; the Burndept Ethogram Radio Gramo- 
phone. 


NOVEMBER.—The McMichael Portable Four Receiver; 
the National Portable Receiver; the Selecta Radiogram: 
the Radio Tri-phone Radio Gramophone; the Cantophone 
Radio Gramophone; the Seraphone Radio Gramophone; 
the M.P.A. Ethatrope Radio Gramophone; the Continuous 
Automatic Electric Gramophone. 


In addition to these the Expert Committee have given 
reports on :— 
AvuGust.—The H.M.V. Electric Gramophone (Model 551); 
SEPTEMBER.—The Columbia Electro-Graphophone (Model 
300). 
NOVEMBER.—The H.M.V. Radio Gramophone (Model 520). 
i 
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TRANSLATIONS 


By H. F. V. LITTLE. 


OMBRA MAI FU (Handel’s Largo) 


(Serse—Handel). 


Enrico Caruso, H.M.V. DB133, 12in., red. 

Maartje Offers, H.M.V. DA816, 10in., red (E). 
Tito Schipa, H.M.V. DB1064, 12in., red (E). 
Maria Olezewska, H.M.V. D1490, 12in., black (E.) 
Kirkby Lunn, H.M.V. DB506, 12in., red. 

Lotte Lehmann, Parlo.-Odeon RO20076 (E.) 

Clara Butt, Col. 7305, 12in., purple ; ete. 


Fronde tenere e belle del mio platano amato, 
Beautiful and tender branches of my beloved plane-tree, 


Per voi risplende il fato. Tuoni, lampi e procelle 
For you fortune is bright. May thunder, lightning, tempest 


Non v’ oltraggino mai la cara pace 

Never disturb your delicious peace 

Ne giunga a profanarvi austro rapace. 
Nor devouring wind come and profane you. 


Ombra mai fu di vegetabile 
Your leafy shade was ever 


Cara ed amabile, soave pit. 
Sweet and dear and most pleasant. 


Ombra mai fu... ete. 





DER TOD UND DAS MADCHEN 
(Death and the Maiden). 


Poem by Matthias Claudius. Music by Franz Schubert. 


Karin Branzell, Parlo. E10744, 12in. (E). 

Lotte Lehmann, Parlo.-Odeon RO20061, 10in. (E). 
Feodor Chaliapin, H.M.V. DB1184, 12in., red (E). 
Norman Allin, Col. 5019, 10in., d. blue (E). 


THE MAIDEN : 
Voriiber! Ach, voriiber ! 
Pass by, oh pass by ! 
Geh’, wilder Knochenmann ! 
Go, grim skeleton ! 


Ich bin noch jung! Geh’ lieber ! 
I am still young ; begone then 


:|Und riihre mich nicht an !|: 
And touch me not ! 
DEATH : 
Gieb deine Hand, du sch6én und zart Gebild ! 
Give me your hand, you fair and tender creature ; 
Bin Freund und komme nicht zu strafen ! 
I am a friend and do not come to punish. 
Sei gutes Muts, ich bin nicht wild ; 
Be of good cheer, I am not grim ; 
Sollst sanft in meinen Armen schlafen. 
Peacefully in my arms you shall sleep. 


STANDCHEN (Serenade). 


Poem by Ludwig Rellstab. Music by Franz Schubert. 


Lotte Lehmann, Parlo.-Odeon R20050, 12in. (E). 
Charles Hackett, Col. 7367, 12in., purple. 

Mavis Bennett, H.M.V. C1481, 12in., plum (E). 
Elsie Suddaby, H.M.V. B2746, 10in., plum (E). 
John McCormack, H.M.V. DA458, 10in., red. 
Evan Williams, H.M.V. DA383, 10in., red. 


Leise flehen meine Lieder 
Softly my songs are pleading 


Durch die Nacht zu dir ; 
Through the night to you ; 

In den stillen Hain hernieder, 
Down here in the quiet grove, 
Liebchen, komm zu mir: 
Beloved, come to me. 


Fliisternd schlanke Wipfeln rauschen 
Slender boughs whisper and murmur 


:|In des Mondes Licht, |: 
In the moonlight ; 


Des Verriters feindlich Lauschen 
Enemies spying and listening 


:|Fiirchte, Holde, nicht. |: 
Fear not, my sweet. 


Horst die Nachtigallen schlagen ? 
Do you hear the nightingales singing ? 


Ach, sie flehen dich ; 

Ah, they plead to you ; 

Mit der Tone siissen Klangen 
With the sweet notes of their songs 


Flehen sie fiir mich : 
They plead for me : 


Sie versteh’n des Busens Sehnen, 

They know the yearning of hearts, 
:|Kennen Liebesschmerz ;|: 

Know the pangs of love ; 

Riihren mit den Silberténen 

They stir, with their silvery tones, 
:|Jedes weiche Herz. |: 

Each tender heart. 


Lass auch dir die Brust bewegen, 
Let your heart too be stirred ; 


Liebchen, hére mich ; 
Sweetheart, list to me. 


Bebend harr’ ich dir entgegen ; 
Trembling, I’m waiting to meet you ; 


:|Komm, begliicke mich !}: 
Come and make me blest ! 


Begliicke mich ! 
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Poem by Heinrich Heine. 





DIE GRENADIERE 
(The Two Grenadiers). 


Music by Robert Schumann ; also 
by Karl Loewe. 


Chaliapin, H.M.V. DB933, 12in., red (E). 

Sir George Henschel, Col. L2302, 12in., light blue (E). 
Journet, H.M.V. DB924, 12in., red (E). 

Fassbinder, Parlo. E10668, 12in. (E). 


Nach Frankreich zogen zwei Grenadier’, 
To France were trudging two Grenadiers 
Die waren in Russland gefangen ; 
Who'd been taken prisoners in Russia ; 


Und als sie kamen ins deutsche Quartier, 
And when they came to Germany 

Sie liessen die Képfe hangen. 

They hung their heads. 

Da horten sie beide die traurige Mar’ : 
There they both heard the mournful news 
Dass Frankreich verloren gegangen, 
That France was lost, 

Besiegt und zerschlagen das tapfere Heer— 
Defeated and shattered her gallant army— 
Und der Kaiser, der Kaiser gefangen. 
And the emperor, the emperor taken. 

Da weinten zusammen die Grenadier’ 
They wept together, these Grenadiers, 
Wohl ab der klaiglichen Kunde. 

At the doleful tidings ; 

Der eine sprach: ‘*‘ Wie weh wird mir, 
And the first one said, ** How ill I feel, 
Wie brennt meine alte Wunde !”’ 

How my old wound is burning !”’ 

Der and’re sprach: ‘“ Das Lied ist aus, 
The other said, ** It is all over now, 


Auch ich mécht’ mit dir sterben ; 
I too would like to die with you ; 


Doch hab’ ich Weib und Kind zu Haus, 

But I've a wife and child at home, 

Die ohne mich verderben.” 

And without me they'll fare badly.” 

** Was schert mich Weib, was schert mich Kind, 
‘** What's wife to me, what's child to me, 

Ich trage weit bessres Verlangen ; 

I have a far nobler longing ; 

Lass sie betteln geh’n, wenn sie hungrig sind— 
Let them go and beg if hungry they be— 

Mein Kaiser, mein Kaiser gefangen ! 

My emperor, my emperor is taken ! 


Gewahr mir, Briider, eine Bitt’ : 
Grant me, comrade, one request : 


Wenn ich jetzt sterben werde, 

If I should now be dying, 

So nimm meine Leiche nach Frankreich mit, 
Take my body to France with you, 

Begrab mich in Frankreichs Erde. 

Lay me in the soil of France. 


Poem by Wilhelm Miller. 


Das Ehrenkreuz am roten Band 
The cross of honour with its red ribbon, 


Sollst du aufs Herz mir legen ; 
That you must lay on my heart ; 
Die Flinte gib mir in die Hand, 
Give me my musket in my hand 


Und giirt mir um den Degen. 
And gird my sabre about me. 


So will ich liegen und horchen still, 
I want thus to lie still and listen, 
Wie eine Schildwach’, im Grabe, 
Like a sentry, in the grave, 

Bis einst ich hére Kanonengebriill 
Till one day I hear the roar of guns 


Und wiehernder Rosse Getrabe. 
And the thud of neighing horses. 


Dann reitet mein Kaiser wohl iiber mein Grab, 
Then my emperor over my grave will ride, 


:|Viel Schwerter klirren und blitzen ;|: 


Many sabres will gleam and rattle, 


Dann steig’ ich gewafinet hervor aus dem Grab— 
And I will rise up, fully armed, from the grave, 


Den Kaiser, den Kaiser zu schiitzen !”’ 
My emperor, my emperor to defend !” 





DIE POST (The Post). 


Music by Franz Schubert. 


Elisabeth Schumann, H.M.V. D1411, 12in., black (E). 
EJena Gerhardt, H.M.V. E460, 10in., black (E). 
Richard Tauber, Parlo.-Odeon RO20039, 10in. (E). 


Von der Strasse her ein Posthorn klingt. 
From down the street a post-horn sounds. 


:|Was hat es, dass es so hoch aufspringt, 


What is it that makes you start so much, 


Mein Herz,!: mein Herz ? 

My heart, my heart ? 

Die Post bringt keinen Brief fiir dich. 
No letter does the post bring you. 


Was drangst du denn so wunderlich, 
What curious whim possesses you, 
Mein Herz, mein Herz? Die Post... ete. 
My heart, my heart ? 

Nun ja, die Post kommt aus der Stadt 

Ah yes, the post comes from the town 


:|Wo ich ein liebes Liebchen hatt’, 


Where once a sweetheart dear I had, 


Mein Herz,|: mein Herz ! 
My heart, my heart ! 


Willst wohl einmal hiniiberseh’n 
Would you like to see it once again 
Und fragen, wie es dort mag geh’n, 
And ask how all is going there, 


Mein Herz, mein Herz? Willst wohl... ete. 


My heart, my heart ? 
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A COURSE OF 


HERE are few people who can honestly say that they 

have never been fascinated by syncopated music. Heavy 

and insensitive indeed must be the feet that have not 
some time or other been tickled by the lilt and rhythm of it. 
To Americans syncopation comes as naturally as breathing. 
They have been bred on it for generations, and most of them, 
if they can play any instrument, can jazz a tune by instinct. 

But in England it is different ; the art is comparatively new 
to us, for it is less than twenty-five years ago that rag-time was 
first heard in this country to any extent. Now, of course, we 
don’t remember ever being without it, and everyone who can 
play a few notes on the piano, wants to find out the secrets of 
syncopation. 

It is full of secrets—interesting ones too, but unless you are 
very gifted you can’t find them all out for yourself. If you are 
not musical at all, don’t try to find them out, because un- 
musical jazz played with a heavy hand is as great a pest as 
syncopation played by a musician is a delight. 

But if you have a spark of music in you, even if your know- 
ledge of the keyboard and harmony is almost nil, for your own, 
if not necessarily for your friends’, sake, study syncopation. 
It is a tonic for the mind and the fingers. You can do it in 
your home, with Billy Mayerl’s course to help you. 

Billy Mayerl, as we all know, is first and foremost a serious 
musician. In his seventh year he appeared at the Queen’s Hall 
in the Grieg Piano Concerto and a little suite of his own, and 
he passed his Trinity College, London, advanced senior scholar- 
ship examination at the precocious age of eleven. He has many 
serious compositions to his credit, one of which, a tone poem, 
‘** Sennen Cove,”’ was recorded by Columbia this year. 

It is natural that since his engagement as pianist in the 
famous Savoy Havana Band in 1920, to his present popular 


SYNCOPATION 


appearances with Miss Gwen Farrar, he should be chiefly 
associated with the light side of music, especially as he has 
proved himself one of the most brilliant syneopation pianists 
of the day with a positive genius for transcribing popular tunes. 
No one under the circumstances could more appropriately 
have undertaken to unfold the mystery of syncopation to the 
public than Billy Mayerl. He opened a school in Oxford Street 
which was such an immediate success that he decided to issue 
a correspondence course for aspirants who could not come to 
London. He broadcast some excellent talks on the subject 
as well. 

The course as worked out by Billy Mayerl is a masterpiece 
of simplicity. It is as clear cut as his own delicious playing. 
And as with each lesson some new secret or “ trick ’’ is revealed, 
the study of it becomes more and more fascinating. As you 
progress you realize that it depends upon your own individuality 
whether your syncopation is going to be interesting or not. 
It is like taking a set design and embroidering it with colours 
and shapes of your own fancy. If you have imagination and 
invention, there is no end to the fun you can have with any 
tune you like. The ‘‘ breaks’’ which are supplied so lavishly 
with the last lesson, are the embroideries, in this case Billy 
Mayerl’s, of course, and they will keep you very busy until 
you are ready to formulate some of your own. 

A weak left hand is a common failing among pianists, and 
here the course proves itself a blessing. The importanceof this 
hand in syneopation cannot be exaggerated, and consequently 
there are many admirable exercises for it which noticeably 
strengthen it and increase its agility in a very short time. For 
technical accomplishment alone this course is worth following, 
but the best of it is the amusement you will get out of it for 
yourself and, ultimately, for your friends. F.C. M. 








French Children 
speak to yours 
in the Findlay-Gregg Records 


OUR children’s French studies will be valuably 

assisted in your own home by the aid of these records, 
Hearing French as spoken by native children is obviously 
the best and most appealing way to learn the language. 
Speaking of these records “The’Gramophone” 
says—“These bright episodes of natural everyday French life 
(no ‘pens of gardeners’ here) contain songs, which all who have 
taught or learned any language know are splendid helps towards 
confidence and good thinking, in short, simple phrases.” 
The accompanying book, “ Nos Amis Francais” (copiously 
illustrated), gives the text in French. 
The complete set consists of six 12-inch Columbia records 
and may be bought in an album complete with book for 


46/- or singly for 6/6 each. 


Write for particulars to 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
11, Kern House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








The “Musical Pilgrim” Series 


Edited by StR ARTHUR SOMERVELL 
SOME NEW VOLUMES 
C. SANFORD TERRY. The Magnificat, Lutheran 

Masses, and Motets of J. S. Bach. 

The “ Musical Pilgrim ”’ Series is the ideal helpmate to 
the gramophonist. Each volume is clearly written, contains 
many musical examples, particulars of gramophone records, 

and is published at the reasonable price of 
1s. 6d. net. 


Tom S. Wotton. Berlioz: Four Works. 

“The four works are: the ‘ Fantastic’ Symphony ; 
the Overture to ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’; the Reverie for a 
Woman’s Voice and Orchestra, ‘ The Captive,’ not so often 
heard as the other three ; and the Overture to ‘ The Corsair.’ 
These are analysed with a real insight and sympathy, which 
cannot fail to make them more intelligible than before, with 
the wealth of musical quotations, aptly selected. Interesting 
particulars of the way in which they came into being, and 
of their relation to Berlioz’ life and circumstances, add con- 
siderably to our understanding of the man himself and of his 
position in the world of music. The little book is a contri- 
bution of greater value and importance than its size suggests 
to the apparently endless controversy of which Berlioz is the 
centre.” —The Listener. 

D. G. A. Fox. Joseph Haydn. 

The author here selects some representative quartets and 
symphonies, and the Creation, which he analyses in readable 
manner. 

A. E. F. Dickinson. An Introduction to the 

Music of R. Vaughan Williams. 

A survey of all Vaughan Williams’ most important works. 

J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 

Concertos. 

An interesting set of annotations written to accompany 
the gramophone records recently issued by the British 
Brunswick, Ltd. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W.1 











Bach’s Brandenburg 
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LIONEL TERTIS. 


Lionel Tertis was born at West Hartlepool in 1876. 
He is the finest player of the viola in England, and has 
inspired many com- 

posers. York Bowen, 

McEwen, Carse, Bax, 


and Benjamin Dale have 
all written concertos 
for him. Lionel Tertis 
began by being a pianist. 
‘My first platform ap- 
pearance (in velvet and 
lace collar) was in 1882, 
when I was six years 
old. I took up the 
viola in 1898 in the 
following manner: a 
fellow student at the 
R.A.M. wanted to play 
string quartets, and 
there was no viola 
player to be found— 
they were a rare species 
at that time. He asked 
me ify] would. I did 
so, ahd with two other 
studeiits formed a quar- 

‘ tet. ‘Three weeks later 
we played to Sir Alexander M: wekenzie, then the Principal of 
the R.A.M. When we had finished he asked me how long 
I had been at it. I told him, and he replied: ‘ Well, in my 
opinion, you will never regret it.’ I never have! 

‘“‘ The great attraction of the viola to me is its rich, satisfying, 
almost human tone. I am firmly convinced that the cause 
of its neglect as a solo instrument is that at the time the great 
masters lived there were no viola players to interest them. 
Had there been we should certainly have had viola concertos 
by Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, etc., and, as a 
natural consequence, plenty of viola soloists. 

‘The viola literature of the great masters is practically nil. 
I do not let that worry me at all. I arrange their works, if 
suitable for the viola, and see nothing sacrilegious in so doing 
(as some Pecksniffians would have us believe). I cannot 
understand why violinists in general (especially professionals) 
do not take up the viola, and so have two fiddles to their bow ! 
The clef is easily mastered, and one soon gets the hang of the 
instrument. I doubt not that once the violinist takes it up 
it will not be long before its attractions will induce him to 
play solos and do as I have done—arrange music for it. 

‘* We have only one classic in its original form, the Mozart 
double concerto for violin and viola, which I have played with 
many great violinists, including’ Ysaye, Kreisler, Thibaud, 
Sammons, ete. We can, however, boast of the most important 
library in the world of modern musie for the viola—the English 
school. Our composers have written more for the viola than 
any other nation.” 

Tertis is giving six London viola recitals this season; is 
playing in Paris, Brussels (with an orchestra), and is touring 
Italy. Sir Edward Elgar has just given him permission for 
his *cello concerto to be transcribed and played on the viola. 





Instead. 


LIONEL TERTIS. 
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MICHAEL ZACHAREWITSCH. 


In 1903 Michael Zacharewitsch came to England with less 
than ten shillings in his pocket. In Berlin he had been told 
a variation of the legend 
that the streets of Lon- 


don were paved with 
gold. He knew but a 
few words of English, 
and when he was 
hungry, and had the 
money to pay for a 


meal, he would go into 
a restaurant and point 
his fingers, haphazard, 
at items on the menu! 
Once in this way he 
was served with three 
plates of soup. After 
he had been here a year 
he was giving London 
recitals, and sending 
enough money home to 
pay for the education of 
his brothers and sisters. 

Zacharewitsch was 
born in South Russia in 
1878. His father taught 
him the rudiments of 
music, and when he was twelve presented him with a violin 
and sent him to study with the famous Sevcik, then at the 
Kiev Conservatoire. 

So well did Zacharewitsch progress that soon all the fathers 
in South Russia were buying their boys violins and sending 
them off to Kiev with a few roubles and a parental blessing ! 

When he was fourteen Zacharewitsch played Tchaikovsky's 
violin concerto to the composer, Two years later, Tchaikovsky 
was in Odessa, and he asked Zacharewitsch to play this same 
concerto at a concert at which he was conducting. After this 
concert Tchaikovsky presented the violinist with a wreath 
of silver laurels bearing the inscription ‘‘ Your magic bow 
reminds me of Wieniawski.” This wreath now hangs in 
Zacharewitsch’s music room in his house at Maida Vale. 

Once he was travelling in a train from London to fulfil an 
engagement at Cardiff. To while away the tedium of the 
journey he practised the cadenza of the Mozart concerto he 
was to play. At lunch his table was shared by a mother and 
her two daughters. The mother was complaining of a man 
in the next compartment to theirs who would play the violin. 
She wouldn’t have minded if he only had ordinary skill. But 
he was making such brutal noises! But she reassured her 
children that when they heard Zacharewitsch the next day, 
they would realise what a violin could sound like in the hands 
of a master ! 

Michael Zacharewitsch has played all over the world, and 
with such famous conductors as Lamoureux, Tchaikovsky, 
Nikisch, Weingartner, Joachim, Mengelberg, Balling, Richard 
Strauss, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Frederick Cowen, Sir Henry 
Wood, Sir Landon Ronald, Mlynarsky, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Busoni, Rachmaninov, Rubenstein, and Sir Dan Godfrey. 
One could hardly imagine a more formidable list ! 





MICHAEL ZACHAREWITSCH. 
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NORMAN LONG. 


For five years Norman Long was a clerk in a life insurance 
office. In his spare time he organised and ran a dance band 
in which he played the 
piano. Then he threw 
up stability and became 
the pianist to a concert 
party. During that 
season the war broke 
out, and Long joined 
the 2nd City of London 
Yeomanry. Later he 
became a private in the 
Air Force. He sang 
songs at army concerts 
with such success that 
after the war he deter- 
mined to try his luck as 
an entertainer. Soon he 
was getting engage- 
ments all over’ the 
country and at the prin- 
cipal London music 
halls. In 1927 he had 
the honour of appearing 
before the King and 
Queen in the Command 
Performance at the Vic- 
toria Palace. Incidentally, he has now performed before every 
member of the Royal Family. 

Norman Long’s hobby is the gramophone and serious music. 
He has an enormous record library of classical music, and is 
particularly interested in chamber music. He learnt the violin 
as a boy, and often took a part in amateur quartets. He reads 
little except newspapers, and if he is at home amuses himself 
with the gramophone. It is a normal occurrence for him to 
start the day with a quartet, and then play through a symphony 
before going to bed. His favourite composer is Tchaikovsky 
and, of the modern school, Debussy. 





NORMAN LONG. 


MAURICE COLE. 


Maurice Cole was born in London in 1902. When he was 
seven his playing attracted the attention of a teacher of music 
x who lived next door, 
and who heard the boy’s 
playing through the par- 
tition which divided the 
two houses. The teacher 
called and suggested 
that he should have 
lessons. His parents 
agreed, and for a time 
he made rapid progress. 
Unfortunately, he was 
a delicate child, and his 
unsatisfactory health 
led to a doctor being 
consulted, who advised 
that all piano playing 
should be discontinued. 
For a year his playing 
was discouraged, with 
the very natural result 
that whenever he could 
evade his parents and 
play the piano, he did! 

At the age of nine his 
precocious talent was 
taken seriously, and he was sent to the Guildhall to study with 
Carlo Sobrino. His last professor was Arthur de Greef, with 





Lanofier. 


MAURICE COLE. 


whom he spent two years in Brussels. It was in this city that 
Maurice Cole gave his first recital. 

He returned to this country in 1920, and for two years 
toured the provinces with marked success. In 1922 he gave a 
series of recitals at the Wigmore Hall. It was also in this year 
that he started his long association with the B.B.C. Actually 
he was the first solo pianist to broadcast, and it is interesting 
to note that the piece he played on this occasion was Rach- 
maninov’s En Automne. In those days broadcasting was done 
from a small top room in Marconi House, usually referred to as 
“the cinema.’’ Maurice Cole remembers playing there to a 
running accompaniment of telephone calls (which had to be 
silenced) and other interruptions. Transmission was effected 
through the earliest type of carbon microphone, and was very 
bad. Maurice Cole has probably broadcast more than any 


‘ other artist. 


One early amusing broadcasting experience occurred when 
Mr. Cole played a solo by a somewhat modern and decidedly 
eccentric composer. Afterwards the principal engineer dashed 
into the studio and started overhauling the microphone, 
exclaiming : ‘‘ I ’ve never heard such a series of amazing noises 
in my life! Whatever’s the matter with the ‘mike’ ?”’ 

Mr. Cole married that brilliant violinist, Winifred Small. 
When their engagement was announced they received hundreds 
of letters from listeners wishing them luck. 


KATHLEEN LONG. 


Kathleen Long was born at Bury St. Edmunds, and came to 
London when she was thirteen to study at the R.C.M., for 
which she had won an 
open scholarship. She is 
herself now on the teaching 
staff at the College. 

Miss Long is chiefly 
renowned for her inter- 
pretations of modern 
French music, and is par- 
ticularly interested in the 
works of Ravel and 
Debussy, ‘‘as they are 
pianistically perfect, in ad- 
dition to offering infinite 
scope for the production of 
tone colour. Also their 
fluidity render them inter- 
esting technically, and 
their sensitiveness, humour, 
and whimsicality have a 
very special appeal.” Yet 
it is Mozart with whom 
she feels happiest, and 
whom she considers the 
greatest of all composers. 

A few years ago, and before the time when Messrs. Bluthner 
kindly sent pianos around the country for her, she found on 
her arrival at one rustic hall that the piano leg nearest the 
audience had had a slight accident, and was supported by a 
beer barrel ! 

Miss Long is a chamber music enthusiast, and a well-known 
player in many ensembles. At one time she formed a music 
club at her native town. For the first season it was announced 
that three recitals would be given: piano, vocal, and, at the 
last, piano quartet. A lady belonging to the hunting set of 
the town ’phoned up and said that she didn’t think she would 
take tickets for the series as she didn’t like the piano, and she 
was afraid that four of them on one evening would be rather 
too much for her! 

Miss Long has given recitals of modern English music in 
Brussels and Paris, and has also made some noteworthy piano 
records for the N.G.S. 





KATHLEEN LONG. 
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HAROLD FAIRHURST. 
Harold Fairhurst was born in London in 1903. He com- 
menced the fiddle at the age of seven. Three years later he 
started studying with 


Sarah Fennings, and 
was with her for ten 
years. In 1922 he had 


some lessons of Sevcik. 
The following year he 
played the Bach Cha- 
conne at a Prom concert, 


and was recalled six 
times. In the following 


summer he toured South 
Africa with Carrie Tubb 
and Reginald Paul, and 
in four months the trio 


travelled 20,000 miles. 
During the tour he 


played concertos with 
the Durban and the 
Cape Town orchestras. 

In 1925 he gave three 
London recitals, and 
appeared at forty con- 
eerts between August 
and December. In the 
following autumn he 
suspended his career, and for three months studied with 
Ysaye at La Zoute. 

He wanted a good bow, so Ysaye lent him his favourite 
Sartory—in Ysaye’s opinion the finest living maker. Fairhurst 
liked the bow so much that he took it to Paris and got Sartory 
to make him one of similar weight and force. 

In 1927 he appeared at the Wigmore Hall with Anthony 
Bernard and a chamber orchestra. He has since played at 
Amsterdam and The Hague, and also has had important 
engagements with Schneevoight’s orchestra at Scheveningen 
and with the Arnhemsche orchestra under Martin Spanjaard 
at Nymegen. He has lately made some excellent records for 
Metropole. 

Harold Fairhurst is a believer in all the year open-air swim- 
ming. Last year he never missed a day, and this included 
two months of ice-breaking. Result: no colds and no ‘flu! 





Langfier. 
HAROLD FAIRHURST. 


RAIE DE COSTA. 


Raie de Costa was born in South Africa. It was in this 
country that her father. a Spaniard, had met and married her 
English mother. Miss Costa’s 
earliest ambition had been to 
become a classical dancer. 
Her dancing won her gold 
medals, and then an accident 
happened which prevented 
her from following up these 
successes. 

Then she determined to 
become a classical pianist. 
It was when she was seven- 
teen that, playing at a school 
recital, she was heard by a 
wealthy South African. He 
at once approached her pro- 
fessor and asked him why 
she was wasting her time in 
Cape Town. The stranger 
paid her expenses to Eng- 
land, and for her tuition at 
the Tobias Matthay School. 

When her studies were completed, Miss Costa gave a recital 
at the Molian Hall. Small engagements followed, including 





RAIE DE COSTA. 


some broadcasting work. But despite excellent press notices 
and golden opinions about her playing, the big engagements 
did not come along. 

Then an offer reached her from South Africa to teach at her 
old college. At that time Miss Costa was discouraged and 
disheartened. Her mother advised her to accept the offer. 
She almost determined to go. 

One morning it occurred to her that if people didn’t want 
to listen to her as a serious pianist, perhaps they would if she 
swung to the other extreme and played jazz ! 

This idea was strongly in her head when one morning she 
went to the Parlophone studio to make a trial record. She 
played two pieces by Albeniz. It was a good record and had a 
splendid tone. But the Recording Director shook his head. 
**A marvellous record,’ he said. ‘‘ But it wouldn’t sell. 
The trouble, young lady, is that you are not known. Now if 
only you could do jazz!’ Miss Costa timidly suggested that 
she could. The rest of her story is well known. In a few 
months she was known as “* The Parlophone Girl.”’ She fulfilled 
engagements all over England, played at the London Coliseum, 
and made upwards of a hundred * jazz’’ records in a year— 
many of them her own compositions. 


JOHN THORNE. 


Manchester was the birthplace of John Thorne, where he 
was born in 1893. Although his father was a bacteriologist, 
the traditions of his : 
family were military, 
and many of his an- 
cestors for generations 
had achieved distinction 
in the army. He was 
sat on a piano stool 
when he was three, but 
he hated it, and his one 
desire was to get off 
again! Adventure and 
wanderlust was in his 
blood, and he was never 
tired of hearing of the 
family’s ancient military 
glory. He was sent 
to school at Merchant 


Taylors. One night he 
climbed out of the 


dormitory window, ran 
away and enlisted. He 
was promptly lugged 
back to French, Ger- 
man, “stinks,” and all 
the other horrors which 
he thoroughly detested. 

After school he served some time as an apprentice, and then 
went to sea as an engineer. Most of the time he sailed in the 
Western Ocean. He heard sailors singing the old shanties, 
and had a last glimpse of the old sea days before steam 
practically ousted sails for good and all. 

He returned to England in the middle of 1914 and again 
enlisted. He had hardly done so when the war broke out. 
Before he went to France he joked that the war would soon be 
over, and that he would be back in time to enjoy his Christmas 
dinner. He was; but it was a nasty bullet wound in the 
head that brought him back. 

In 1916 he was out again, only to return almost at once 
with more wounds. Yet he went back for the third time, 
to get wounded again. Altogether he was wounded five times, 
mentioned in despatches, and awarded the M.C. and the 
D.C.M. 

By 1919 Thorne was out of the army,‘‘ wasting my time and 
money in Harley Street trying to get fit.’ He wanted to 
go back to the sea or the army, but his health was now too- 
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precarious. So he started singing as an amateur. For two 
years he studied with those great teachers, Francis Harford 
and Plunket Greene. Money was searce, and he had a wife 
and two children to keep. A little recording came his way, 
and often he would walk breakfastless from Chiswick to 
Chiswell Street. It was the gramophone which introduced 
him to the public, and convinced critics that he was one of the 
finest of our younger singers. 

He had the distinction of being the first singer to record 
lieder on half-a-crown records (Aco). His record of Hugo 
Wolf's Bitterolf was sung in English with a translation specially 
made for him by that well-known German scholar, Lady 
Macdonald of the Isles. He was the first singer to record 
songs by Hurlstone, the brilliant English composer to whom 
success came when he was dying. John Thorne never sings 
hackneyed music, and has yet to make a bad record. 


ROSA PONSELLE. 


Rosa Ponselle was born in Meriden, U.S.A. Her parents 
had emigrated there from Southern Italy. When she was 
thirteen she went to the 
priest to be confirmed, and 
astonished him by saying 
that the saint she. had 
decided upon was Melba. 
When asked her reasons, 
she replied that Melba was 
a great singer, that she 
(Miss Ponselle) liked the 
pictures of Melba, and that 
Melba’s life was, in every 
way, the model of which 
she would wish her own 
to be! 

Her first venture was 
playing the piano in the 
local cinema house, impro- 
vising to the films. Some- 
times she sang. A _ hotel 
manager heard her, and 
offered her an engagement 
as a vocalist in the dining- 


room of a New Haven 
hotel. 
In the meantime her 


sister was playing in vaude- 
ville. Miss Ponselle joined 
her and for three years the 
two sisters sang together 
on the Keith Circuit. 

Caruso heard her sing, 
and suggested to Gatti-Casazzi, the impresario of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House, that he should give her an 
audition. 

When Casazzi heard her, he immediately handed her a 
contract. She had never learnt an operatic role, and she was 
given six months to prepare. 

Miss Ponselle went to a secluded hotel in New York and 
commenced to study. All went well as long as she only sang 
ballads and old folk songs. Then she seriously started on the 
role of Leonora (La Forza del Destino), in which she was to 
make her premiére. The neighbours complained to the Irish 
landlady. They liked the songs, but could not stand the 
““putches.’”” What the ‘‘ putches’’ were Miss Ponselle never 
discovered, unless they were the climbing trills of the principal 
aria ! 

On the night of her debut she was in a panic. Caruso came 
into her room and teased her into singing. That night was an 
extraordinary success for her. She has always ascribed this 
to the fact that she sang opposite Caruso, who inspired her to 
give of her best. 





ROSA PONSELLE. 


ESSIE ACKLAND. 


Recently, whilst dressing to keep a concert engagement, 
Essie Ackland switched on the wireless whilst she was brushing 


her hair. She hit on 
the Huizen station in — 
Holland. The music 


seemed familiar to her. 
Suddenly she realised 
that it was her own 
H.M.V. record of The 
Lost Chord that was 
being broadcast. 

She was born in 
Sydney, and it was her 
father’s ambition that 
she should be in a 
position to be inde- 
pendent in case any- 





thing ever happened 
to him. So with this 
object — she learnt 


typing and shorthand, 
and eventually, at 
the age of seventeen, 
became a typist in the 
Victorian barracks. At 
one time she was in 
charge of a section of 
some forty girls. About this time she started singing at 
concerts, mostly given to the Australian soldiers. 

Then for four years she didn’t sing at all. She felt that her 
voice wanted maturing. .In 1920 she started singing again 
with the Welsh Choral Society. For two years she sang at all 
the leading Australian concerts, and toured Australasia with 
the well-known Belgian ’cellist, Jean Gerardy, giving upwards 
of ninety recitals. 

Once at a concert in Sydney she noticed that the name of 
the well-known Australian tenor, Reginald Morphew, was on 
the programme with hers. In the interval she asked him to 
change places on the programme, as she wanted to go home 
early. Not only did he do that, but later changed her name 
as well! 

In 1924 she gave a farewell concert in the Sydney Town Hall 
which holds about 4000 people. The hall was crowded out. 
Then she came to England, knowing no one and absolutely 
unknown. She sang to Leslie Boosey, who promptly engaged 
her for his ballad concerts at the Albert Hall. 

She made her first record (Love's Old Sweet Song) for the 
H.M.V. in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and was naturally 
astonished when some two minutes later she heard the test of 
her voice transmitted back from the Queen’s Hall. 

Miss Ackland was chiefly renowned in Australia for her 
singing of the leading contralto parts in oratorio. It seems a 
great pity that she has never in England been given an 
opportunity of repeating these successes. 

Apart from singing, Essie Ackland has few other interests. 
Much of her little spare time is occupied with running her house, 
reading biographies, walking, and playing golf. 





ESSIE 


ACKLAND. 


NELLIE WALKER. 


Nellie Walker has recorded solos, duets, quartets, and choruses 
in operas, oratorios, comic operas, revues; in fact, every 
possible variety of vocal music. Soon after she had left the 
Guildhall School of Music she sang at a reception. She was 
congratulated by Lady , who asked her to sing for her 
one afternoon at her club, which was just off Bond Street, 
Nellie Walker was told that an ‘‘ expense fee’’ was attached 
to the engagement. Thereupon, being Nellie Walker, she 
promptly bought a new hat for the occasion and, in due course, 
went to the club and sang eleven songs. When she was 
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leaving Lady handed her a sealed envelope, bearing her 


crest, and remarked: ‘Everyone is cha-aarr-rmed and 
delighted. You must 


come again.”’ In a taxi 
on her way home Miss 


Walker tore open the 
envelope with many 
pleasurable anticipa- 


tions. Inside were two 
half - crowns, neatly 
wrapped up in a piece 
of paper ! 

Once she was singing 
at the Pavilion at Mar- 
gate. Her sister was in 
the audience, sitting 
behind two _ flappers. 
They were not enjoying 
themselves. One said, 
‘*“What’s next ?”’ ‘Nellie 
Wallace,” replied the 
other, hastily glancing 
at the programme 
‘* Thank goodness,”’ said 
number one, “now we 
shall haveagood laugh.” 
Nellie Walker then appeared and sang O my heart is weary! 
The flappers walked out. It would be interesting to know 
what they thought about Nellie Wallace. 

One very hot afternoon Nellie Walker was taking part in a 
Wagner recording at Hayes. Albert Coates was conducting 
in his usual enthusiastic manner, and had already taken the 
starch out of at least five collars. These he had hung over a 
chair in an anteroom to dry. One of the artists seeing them 
took up one of the stamps used in the factory in connection 
with the records and stamped all the collars ‘‘ Rejected.” 

Nellie Walker comes of a family which is entirely unmusical. 
She had considerable difficulty in persuading her father to let 
her study singing at the Guildhall. Prizes and scholarships 
gained her free tuition for some years. It was Sir Landon 
Ronald who introduced and recommended her to the H.M.V., 
for whom she has been recording ever since, as well as for other 
companies, 





Novana. 


NELLIE WALKER. 


WISH WYNNE. 

Wish Wynne was born at Croydon of Scottish parents. She 
studied dancing with the late Madame Katti Lanner, and 
made her first appear- 
ance on the stage in a 
pantomime at Drury 
Lane as a child dancer. 
She was then seven. 
Her last pantomime at 
the Lane was “ Alad- 
din.” Then followed a 
long and varied experi- 
ence in the provinces 
in comedy, melodrama, 
and musical comedy. 
Before she was seven- 
teen she had played such 
parts as May Edwards 
in *‘ The Ticket of Leave 
Man,’ Gervaise in 
‘**Drink,” Eily O’Connor 
in ‘“‘ The Colleen Bawn,”’ 
Henriette in ‘‘ The Two 
Orphans,’ Moyain ‘‘The 
Shaughran,”’ and Lady 
Isabelin ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
For a year she toured as 
Trilby. Then for many years she took up concert work, singing 
ballads and favourite songs from the musical plays of the day. 





WISH WYNNE. 


She had always liked writing, and had written many character 
sketches. With these she approached nearly every manager 
and agent in London, without the slightest success. At last 
she was given a trial week at the Greenwich Palace. Some 
weeks later she appeared at the London Pavilion at a salary 
of £2 10s. per week. A few weeks later she was one of the 
‘big stars’’ of the Halls. There was something of genius in 
her character studies of ‘‘ Misery Jane”’ and ‘‘ The Slavey.”’ 
They embodied a new kind of humour, whimsical, quaint, and 
pathetic. 

It was when she was on the Halls, appearing in the ragged 
dress of the drudge of the family, that E. V. Lucas mentioned 
her to Arnold Bennett for his play, ‘‘ The Great Adventure.” 
Granville Barker went and saw her and immediately offered 
her apart. ‘* The Great Adventure ” ran for nearly two years, 
and she played in upwards of 600 performances. 

Her name is derived from the fact that when she was a child 
she was always wishing, and her mother called her Wish! 

Wish Wynne has toured in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the United States, and South America. 


MARJORIE HAYWARD. 

‘“*T was born at Greenwich, but both my parents came from 
Devon. The family on both sides were connected with the 
sea; my father and three of 
my uncles were sailors. My 
grandfather on my mother’s 
side was a musician, and he 
was the organist of Upton 
Church, Torquay. Besides 
being well-known in his day 
as a performer on the organ 
and as a composer of church 
music—the well-known tune 
to the hymn Abide With Me 
is his—he was reputed to 
have possessed a remarkably 
complete musical library 
and many fine old Italian 
stringed instruments. It 
has always been a source 
of regret to me that the 
library and the instruments 
were dispersed at his death. 

** At the age of five I was 
taught the piano. Shortly 
afterwards I was presented 
with a tiny violin—but a 
real one, and not a toy—by 
a friend, and I commenced having fiddle lessons with Miss 
Jessie Grimson. I loved practising, and in my mother had a 
wonderful helper and backer. She has practised with me all 
along, and even now, although she is well over eighty, con- 
tinues to do so. 

‘** When I was eleven I entered the R.A.M. and became a pupil 
of that fine artist, Emile Sauret. For two or three years I 
was the youngest student at the R.A.M. Now I believe they 
take them from the cradle! I found it hard work to carry 
on my general education as well as my studies at the Academy. 
It was the general education which suffered ! 

‘* After spending seven years at the R.A.M. my mother took 
what was for her a great plunge and financial risk. She sold 
up her small home, and took me to study under Sevcik, at 
Prague, with whom I stayed for two years. Then I came back 
to London. My mother made even further sacrifices, and by 
means of these I was enabled to give an orchestral concert 
at the Queen’s Hall with the London Symphony Orchestra. 

‘*“It was slow work making my way. I had no influential 
friends and no money to help me. Small engagements came 
along which I gladly took to get a hearing. Year by year my 
work increased, until at last the more important concerts came 
as well. Now, I am glad to say, I have as much as I can do.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIEWER'S DILEMMA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 





DEAR Sir,—In the October issue ‘““K.K.”’ asks for the opinion 
of our readers regarding criticism. 

As an ordinary listener to music, who has struggled since 
1916 with gramophonic reproduction, and as one who has done 
all that lies within his power to popularise the use of recorded 
music in the schools of the Province, may I be permitted to 
accede to his request ? . 

My opinion is that a reviewer should be fearless in con- 
demning all departures from the score so far as tempo and 
interpretation are concerned. By that I mean that the 
individualism of the performer should not be allowed to ruin 
the composer’s concept. 

Too often is a piece so misinterpreted as to lead the unin- 
formed listener absolutely astray. I have in mind a recent 
discussion on an organ recording. A friend exclaimed at the 
speed of playing, the volume and sonority of the tone, etc., 
and yet I find that your reviewer declaims against these very 
items as being contrary to the spirit of the piece. 

Whilst much must be left to individual taste, yet the advan- 
tage .of honest criticism by informed musicians must be of 
immense value to us less educated brethren. To me, the 
reviewer should hold fast to a high standard of truth; should 
measure all recordings by the test of fidelity to the original, 
and by so doing he will help us to either improve our own 
machines or demand an improved standard of commercial 
product. 

Something may be said as to the faulty reproduction by 
commercial machines, but in answer may we of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE not take some credit to ourselves for the vast improve- 
ment both in methods of recording and reproduction ? Surely 
it is better to work up to a standard than to lower that standard 
because of mechanical and technical faults which will eventually 
be overcome. 


New Westminster, 
British Columbia. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. NorMAN LIDSTER. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Sir,—Why should the reviewers take into considera- 
tion the probable reproduction of the average gramophone 
when discussing records ? To my mind your reviewers should 
be equipped with the finest reproducers that are obtainable, 
for the simple reason that they should endeavour to tell your 
readers how nearly perfect any given record is. That is to 
say, as nearly as may be ascertained precisely what is in a 
given record and may be gotfromit. Ifreaders owning average 
gramophones fail to get the fine detail or the extended compass 
spoken of by the reviewer as being there, they will not be 
likely to accuse him of invention but to consider the possi- 
bility of getting better reproduction themselves. Along such 
lines we may expect advance, but surely very little if the 
reader has been told just what his ordinary gramophone will 
render, and he finds the reviewer was “ quite right too.” 
The latter seems to me like encouraging stagnation. ‘‘ K. K.” 
asks “‘ until everyone can have the finest apparatus, what are 
we to do?”’ That time will never come, but the obvious 
rule seems to be, now and at all times, review the thing under 
discussion—the record, not the record plus an imaginary 
average gramophone. If ‘‘ K. K.’s”’ anxiety ‘‘ to be of most 
immediate use to the majority of readers” leads to postu- 
lating an average “ cabinet’ machine, what is to prevent the 
hosts of users of ‘‘ portables’ crying out that he has deceived 
them? It seems to me a corollary to that postulate that 
the companies ought to cease their efforts to give us 4@ 
greater recorded range for fear that the steel needles of the 
average user of a small machine should rapidly destroy records 


in those passages where their machines fail to reproduce the 
recorded vibrations. The truth will best serve the future as 
well as the present. One explanation only will suffice, viz., 
that your reviewers use the best apparatus obtainable, though 
personally I should feel a little disappointed to know that 
even that explanation is called for. 


Yours faithfully, 
Keighley. H. A. Scort. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srir,—Replying as one of the persons addressed to 
“K. K.’s”’ query in this month’s issue, I have to state that 
for some years past I have made a point of reading the reviews 
of records which appear in the monthly issues of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE before coming to a decision as regards purchasing, and 
am pleased to be able to confirm the opinions expressed by 
““K, K.”’ and his fellow-reviewers concerning the quality of 
the reproduction, so that I naturally do not desire any change 
to be made in the machines used by these gentlemen. 

““K. K.”’ does not state the make of needle he employs. 
Prior to the advent of the Burmese colour needle I used steel. 
I think that had the Burmese needles been available at the 
start many adverse criticisms anent reproduction would not 
have been published. 

Yours faithfully, 


Pontypridd. Ivor JONES. 


CIVILISING INFLUENCE OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—Years ago the writer arrived at a settlement 
‘** somewhere east of Suez,’’ and was entertained at the “ club ”’ 
on his arrival. His ideas of life began to be readjusted. The 
entertainment at the club consisted in shaking dice for drinks, 
and this was repeated many times over till the ‘‘fun’”’ began 
in earnest. One member had donned a dress suit ; the others 
used him, struggling desperately, as a duster, and wiped the 
bar with him. The long counter of the bar was very wet with 
drinks which had been slopped over, and there were perhaps 
a dozen glasses and half as many bottles on it when the victim 
was lifted bodily and squeegeed along its whole course and 
dumped on the pile of broken glass which he had swept along 
in transit. 

After picking out the splinters and binding a few minor 
cuts, the party adjourned to the adjoining room where one of 
the members was able to play, with one finger, a tune on the 
piano. A procession was formed, and the fun then took its 
course, which consisted in kicking in all the glass fronts of 
the bookcases so far as the highest kicker could reach. It 
was then decided to give the piano a drink, and the more 
generously disposed filled up their glasses with beer or whisky 
and soda and solemnly thanked the piano as they poured its 
contents into the top. 

Much as some of the older hands may regret the ‘“‘ good old 
days”? the gramophone has largely changed the form of 
amusement in this part of the world. 

With the advent of gramophones which could rightly be 
classed as musical instruments the best singers and splendid 
orchestras were imported in the form of round discs, and in 
the course of a few years the club became less popular. In 
one’s own verandah on a moonlit night one could smoke and 
listen and see through the haze the visions called forth by the 
music. It rendered life bearable and even pleasant where 
before it had been deadly dull. 

Somehow one felt no desire to kick the glass fronts of the 
bookeases after listening to Elisabeth Schumann singing like 
an angel from heaven. Even the popular jazz records filled 
a need and were sufficiently violent to make it needless to 
break furniture; one put on a jazz record when that mood 
was on one and it passed. 
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What a lot the exiles from home owe to Gracie Fields, yes, 
and Florrie Ford. There are others, of course. 

THE GRAMOPHONE has helped tremendously in making it 
possible to buy records which are worth hearing. People who 
formerly regarded the gramophone as a nuisance in inter- 
rupting conversation now listen spellbound to Beethoven and 
Mozart Symphonies, and even forget to drink their whisky and 
soda till the finale is over. 

One friend told me that he played one symphony forty odd 
times the first week it arrived and liked it better each time. 

What a joy a voice like Kipnis brings to a man after toiling 
all day in the tropic sun. It is rest incarnate. Good string 
quartets have the same effect, and one lives for the day when 
one may hear Szigeti in the flesh. 

Then there is the friendly touch of Annette Hanshaw and 
old days recalled by Regal’s The Roosters and the excellent 
Zono. burlesque of The Orderly Room, always favourites of 
those who were away “ for the duration.” 

Angela Baddeley, too, has done much to cheer up life for 
those in the tropics and deserves due thanks. Parlo.’s Jewish 
records are a revelation to those who had no idea that such 
music existed. 

Glee Clubs and such records as the Sheffield Choir have 
given also add to the joy of life and, of course, the musical 
revues have their tuneful numbers. 

Now that a good gramophone no longer sounds like a banjo 
when such masters as Paderewski and Cortot and Pembauer 
perform, one can only register grateful thanks for having 
lived to hear them, even in the wilds. Friends have accused 
me of being ‘“‘ highbrow”’ in taste, but who can help it after 
hearing such records as these ? 

It would be possible to go on till a few hundred records had 
each had a meed of praise, but enough has been said to make 
good my contention that the modern gramophone is the best 
means of bringing civilisation and joy to folks living in the 
wildest places on earth. 

Yours faithfully, 
BENEVOLUS. 


A LOOK ROUND. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Deak Srir,—In spite of all the improvements and refinements 
which the various gramophone companies have made in the 
last two or three years in order to add to our gramophonic 
enjoyment, there are still one or two points which appear to 
be obviously requiring attention and which seem so far to have 
been ignored. 

In the first place, one thing which is badly needed is an 
easily visible division on a record between movements of a 
work where one movement ends and the next begins in the 
middle of a record. On reaching the end of a movement one’s 
natural inclination is to sit quiet for a moment and digest 
what one has heard before going on to the next, and the sudden 
beginning of the latter immediately on finishing the previous 
movement is very disconcerting. As things are, one cannot 
stop and go on a little later because one cannot see where the 
next movement begins on the record. I have only once seen 
a division between parts made—that was between two different 
tunes on the reverse side of Valse Triste on H.M.V. D1284. 
But if it can be done once, why not always ? 


(2) The fruitless cry for the proper division of movements 
on records has gone up so often that I suppose it is too much 
to expect that one more will have any effect on the apathy of 
recording companies. The Gramophone Co., Ltd., do at 
least appear to admit that this is a matter worth attending to 
because they have done it sensibly in works like the Mendels- 
sohn and Schubert Trios and the Schubert C major Symphony 
(the ‘“‘ Royal Symphony” as suggested seems an excellent 
name for this), but they often do not do so and the Columbia 
never seem to. 


(3) I hope the Gramophone Co., Ltd., will consider the 
matter of improving their albums for complete works. With 
their thick binding they cannot be stored flat and are one of 
the worst aids to warping that could be devised. The 
Columbia albums are excellent in this respect, and hats should 
also be doffed to them for the descriptive leaflets they have 
taken to issuing this year which are very good. 


(4) Another thing which appears to be lacking is a record 
cabinet which can be taken to bits and packed flat for travelling. 
One of your advertisers has before now told us our record 
storage problems are solved, but this does not apply to people 
out in India, most of whom travel about a great deal, moving 
on an average of, probably, once a year or so. It is bad 
enough travelling with an H.M.V. re-entrant or No. 157, but 
to add to it a record cabinet of about the same size is more 
re most people wish to de who have to move about a great 

eal. 


(5) There seems to be no soft variety of fibre needles. 


(6) I have been wondering for a long time when those who 
have the requisite spare time would take up the matter of 
extension horns for table model gramophones. Seeing what a 
number of people own H.M.V. portables, I hope now that 
designers will turn their attention to this model, as, though it 
does not affect me personally, I know people who would 
welcome with open arms a horn extension for this model with 
the corresponding improvement in tone. 


I should now like to put forward two suggestions for THE 
GRAMOPHONE. In the first place, may we have some articles 
on musical theory ? There must be a number of your more 
ignorant readers, like myself, who are always reading about 
counterpoint, sonata form, rondo form, polyphony, etc., to 
whom these expressions mean almost nothing but who would 
like to know about them. A series of articles, illustrated with 
examples dealing with all these and other terms, with harmony 
and theory generally, would be welcome. 


Finally, I would like to back up Mr. Manuel Derfla’s sug- 
gestion in the February number this year that we should all 
stop shouting for this, that and the other to be recorded. It 
is all very well for the millionaires—but how are the rest of 
us to keep pace with all the good things that are being turned 
out? ... No ordinary person can hope to keep up with it 
and I, personally, should like to read nothing better than an 
announcement that the recording companies were going to 
take two years’ holiday. It would give me a chance to catch 
up just a little bit... 

Yours faithfully, 


Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. C. H. CAMPBELL 


A GAP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Sir,—I was wondering how long the omission of the 
Prize Song from The Mastersingers from the catalogues of the 
British companies would be allowed to pass without comment. 
in yonr pages, and surely Piccolo’s expression of surprise in 
the Collectors’ Corner of the September issue is long overdue 
Twice monthly we have cascades of arias from the Operatic 
Repertory—strange and forgotten numbers ransacked from 
long-buried scores—duplications and re-duplications of all the 
favourites, good and bad ; and yet in the catalogues of electric 
recordings by H.M.V. and Columbia there is not one record 
of what very many people consider to be the greatest of all 
songs! What is the explanation? Perhaps the National 
Gramophonie Society will come to the rescue. I see nothing 
else for it. 





Yours faithfully, 


Kildare. J. DUNNE. 
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